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Foreword 


The discovery of Roman and Saxon antiquities “including 
a brick pavement of tesselated work” found in digging 
the foundations of The King’s House for Charles II in 
1683 is the first known record in the archaeology of 
Winchester. The end of the next century saw medieval 
discoveries at Hyde Abbey in 1788 and at the castle in 
1797, and the first investigation the same year of the 
mortuary chests containing the remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Danish kings and bishops in the cathedral. In 
1845 both the [Royal] Archaeological Institute and the 
[British] Archaeological Association held their (separate) 
second annual meetings in Winchester, publishing 
volumes which marked in several ways the beginning 
of archaeological enquiry in the city. During the rest 
of the 19th century newspapers often carried notices 
of the discovery of Roman mosaics and tessellated 
pavements, but it was only in 1926 that Sydney Ward- 
Evans took on the self-imposed duties of Winchester’s 
“Honorary Archaeologist” beginning nearly two decades 
of watching hundreds of building sites and making up 
at his own expense “information boards” to which he 
attached pottery and other items for display in the new 
premises. The Hampshire Chronicle noted on his death in 
1943 that “he left no successor”. 

Winchester’s museum, founded in 1846, had several 
homes and had been run by a succession of honorary 
curators. It was stagnating by 1947 when the City Council 
created the full-time post of curator, appointing Frank 
Cottrill. Apart from totally reorganising the museum and its 
displays, he drew on his experience excavating in London 
and Leicester and with “dogged persistence” carried out 
salvage investigations throughout the fifties. He also began 
the practice of bringing in younger archaeologists to run 
the first proper archaeological excavations in the city. 

This was the context in which the city decided in 1961 
that the site of a new hotel north of the cathedral should 
be extensively excavated. The following year the Winchester 
Excavations Committee was founded to undertake 
excavations, both in advance of building projects, and on 
sites not so threatened, aimed at studying the development 
of Winchester as a town from its earliest origins to the 
establishment of the modern city. The centre of interest is 


the city itself, not any one period of its past, nor any one 
part of its remains. 

This was the beginning of “urban archaeology”. Ten 
seasons of excavation followed, from 1962 to 1971, on a 
scale never before attempted, carried out by volunteers from 
across the world working under experienced supervisors on 
sites throughout the city. In 1968, the Winchester Research 
Unit was set up, on a model developed for Polish towns, to 
study and present the results in a series of Winchester Studies 
published by Oxford University Press. 

With the end of the Committee’s large excavations, the 
City established the post of Rescue Archaeologist, initially 
within the Research Unit but from 1977 within the City 
Museum. This important initiative led eventually led to the 
development of the Winchester Museum Archaeological 
Service. Most excavations on development sites within the 
city (and after 1974 in Winchester District), some ona large 
scale, as at The Brooks in 1987—8, were carried out by the 
Service until 2000, since when archaeological excavation and 
recording has been carried out by archaeological contractors 
funded under planning policy by developers. Today their 
operation is carried out under the eye of Tracy Matthews, 
Archaeological Officer of the City Council. 

The work carried out under these different arrangements 
over the last 70 years forms the rich material upon which this 
Urban Archaeology Assessment is based. The extraordinary 
wealth of archaeological information recovered over these 
years is surveyed in detail in this comprehensive assessment. 
It might perhaps seem that we know an enormous amount 
about the origin and development of Winchester over the 
last two thousand years, so much indeed that there is very 
little need to go on digging, year by year, as each and every 
development site comes on stream. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. At last we 
now have a base on which to ask questions which could 
not even have been posed 60 years ago. And some of these 
questions have only been clearly defined by the work of 
preparing this assessment. 

Why was there a very large Iron Age enclosure on the 
western slopes of the present city covering an area of 
some 20 hectares and defended by a line of bank and ditch 
over 1.5km in length, representing a huge physical effort? 


viii 


What was its function and why was it abandoned sometime 
before 100 BC? 

Why was the Roman town, Venta Belgarum, perhaps 
meaning something like “The market of the Belgic people”, 
provided with a substantial gated defence in the late 1st 
century AD, its interior laid out with a grid pattern of 
streets? And why were those defences reinforced at the end 
of the 2nd century, and again in the second half of the 3rd? 
And then in the 4th century apparently reinforced yet again 
by projecting stone bastions designed to carry catapults 
firing along the face of the wall from tower to tower? Was 
Venta at this time the base or one of the bases of the late 
Roman field army, the storehouse to which the tax in kind 
whether in sacks or on the hoof had to be delivered? 

And then, how, when, and why did the whole sophisticated 
urban polity collapse and within a century become a ruin 
field? A ruin field which nevertheless was so significant 
to the incoming English that the surrounding countryside 
became covered with the farms of the new Germanic 
inhabitants — the English — whose traces are evident in the 
remarkable clustering of pagan Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in 
the valleys outside the ruined city? 

Something was happening by the 650s when the new 
church, later to be called “Old Minster”, the origin of the 
present cathedral, was built within the walls. But what was 
it? A royal centre? We simply do not know. 

By about 900 Winchester was again in some sort an 
urban place. In 860 or thereabout St Swithun built a 
stone bridge over the Itchen outside the East Gate. Why? 


FOREWORD 


The answer must that be that by 902, and perhaps well 
before, the part of High Street inside East Gate, what we 
now call “Broadway”, was called ceap strat, “market street”: 
Cheapside in London today. We know at present nothing, 
precisely nothing, about the archaeology of this area where 
in the near future large new development will take place to 
the north of Broadway. 

About a century later ceap stret became the axis around 
which, probably in the reign of Alfred, the rectilinear street- 
plan of present-day Winchester was laid out. This must be a 
key moment in the development of English town planning. 
We know quite a lot about it now in Winchester as the 
result of repeated small-scale archaeological investigations, 
mainly in advance of development, but we don’t yet know 
its date and can only just begin to see the arrangements 
for property layout along the new streets which have lasted 
down to the present day. 

It would be easy to go on. The true lesson of this fine 
Urban Archaeology Assessment is that we can now at least 
begin to see what questions — one might even say, what 
real questions — we should be asking. The Assessment 
provides the base on which to build an enduring policy 
for the conduct of archaeology in Winchester, a policy 
which needs to be drawn up and implemented to guide the 
archaeological conduct of future development throughout 
the city and its suburbs. 


Professor Martin Biddle 
Director, Winchester Research Unit 
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Summary 


This volume is a critical assessment of the archaeology of 
the historic city of Winchester and its immediate environs 
from earliest times to the present day. Understanding 
of the archaeology of the area studied is based on 
information gathered since the 17th century, but the pace 
of investigation gathered momentum after World War II. 
Between 1961 and 1971 a programme of major excavations 
by the Winchester Excavations Committee revolutionised 
knowledge of Winchester’s past and laid the foundations 
for urban archaeology in Britain as a whole. Subsequently, 
the Museums Service and, latterly, other organisations have 
continued, largely in advance of development, to excavate 
in almost all parts of the study area. 

There is evidence for activity and occupation in the 
Winchester area from the Palaeolithic period onwards, 
but in the Middle Iron Age population rose sharply and 
settlement was focused on two major defended enclosures 
at St Catherine’s Hill and, subsequently, Oram’s Arbour, 
now in the city centre. Winchester became a Roman 
“civitas” capital in the late 1st century AD and the typical 
infrastructure of public buildings, streets and defences 


was created. Following a period of near desertion in the 
Early Anglo-Saxon period, Winchester became a significant 
place again with the foundation of a minster church in 
the mid-7th century. In the Late Anglo-Saxon period 
Winchester became urban again and the pre-eminent royal 
centre for the Kingdom of Wessex. The Norman kings 
recognised Winchester’s importance and under their rule 
the city acquired a castle, cathedral and bishop’s palace, all 
of the highest rank. From the late 12th century onwards 
Winchester’s status began to decline to that of a regional 
market town, albeit one retaining a distinctive role in local 
government and in ecclesiastical and military affairs. 

The archaeological resource for Winchester in all periods 
of its past is a very rich one in terms of published work, 
the archives of its excavations (many unpublished) and what 
remains in the ground. It is a resource of national and, for 
the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, of international 
importance. This volume is intended to bring the potential 
for further research into Winchester’s archaeology to the 


attention of the academic community and the general 
public alike. 


Résumé 


Ce volume est une évaluation critique de larchéologie 
de la cité historique de Winchester et de ses environs 
immédiats depuis les temps anciens jusqu’à nos jours. 
La compréhension de larchéologie de la zone étudiée 
repose sur des renseignements rassemblés depuis le XVIIe 
siècle, mais le rythme des recherches a pris de ’ampleur 
après la seconde guerre mondiale. Entre 1961 et 1971 un 
programme de fouilles majeures par le Comité des Fouilles 
de Winchester a révolutionné la connaissance du passé 
de Winchester et a posé les fondations de l’archéologie 
urbaine dans Pensemble de la Grande-Bretagne. Par la 
suite le service des musées, et plus récemment d’autres 
organisations ont continué, le plus souvent en prévision 
de travaux de construction, a fouiller dans presque toutes 
les parties de la zone étudiée. 

On trouve des témoignages d’activité et d’occupation 
dans la zone de Winchester à partir de la période 
paléolithique, mais à Page du fer moyen la population 
augmenta nettement et l’occupation se concentra sur deux 
enclos fortifiés majeurs à Ste Catherine Hill et, par la suite, a 
Oram’s Arbour, maintenant au centre de la cité. Winchester 
devint une capitale “Civitas” romaine vers la fin du Ier siècle 
ap.J.-C. et c’est alors que fut mise en place l'infrastructure 
typique de bâtiments publics, rues et fortifications. Après 


une période de quasi désertion au début de la période 
anglo-saxonne, Winchester redevint une place importante 
avec la fondation d’une église abbatiale au milieu du VIIe 
siécle. Vers la fin de la période anglo-saxonne Winchester 
s'urbanisa à nouveau et devint un centre royal proéminent 
du royaume de Wessex. Les rois normands reconnurent 
Pimportance de Winchester et sous leur régne la ville 
acquit un chateau, une cathédrale et un palais épiscopal, le 
tout de plus haut rang. A partir de la fin du XIIe siècle le 
statut de Winchester commenca à décliner à celui de bourg 
régional, bien quil conserva un role particulier en matière 
de gouvernement local et pour les affaires ecclésiastiques 
et militaires. 

Les ressources archéologiques pour Winchester a 
toutes les périodes de son passé sont trés riches en terme 
d'ouvrages publiés, d’archives de fouilles (nombreuses 
inédites) et ce qui reste sous terre. C’est une ressource 
d'importance nationale, et internationale pour les périodes 
anglo-saxonne et romaine. Ce volume a pour but de porter 
le potentiel qu’offre Parchéologie de Winchester pour 
de nouvelles recherches à Pattention de la communauté 
scientifique des chercheurs ainsi qu’au public en général. 


Traduction: Annie Pritchard 


Z.usammenfas sung 


Mit diesem Band wird die kritische Auswertung der 
archäologischen Quellen zur historischen Stadt Winchester 
und ihrer unmittelbaren Umgebung von den frihsten 
Anfangen bis heute vorgelegt. Die Kenntnis zur 
Archäologie des Untersuchungsgebiets basiert auf seit 
dem 17. Jahrhundert gesammelten Informationen, die 
Untersuchungen sind jedoch erst nach dem 2. Weltkrieg 
richtig in Schwung gekommen. Ein zwischen 1961 und 1971 
vom Winchester Excavations Committee durchgefiihrtes 
Programm bedeutender Ausgrabungen hat die Kenntnis 
uber Winchesters Vergangenheit revolutioniert und die 
Grundlagen der Stadtarchaologie im gesamten Vereinigten 
Königreich gelegt. In der Folge sind der Museumsdienst und, 
in letzter Zeit, andere Organisationen damit fortgefahren, in 
nahezu allen Bereichen des Untersuchungsgebiets, vor allem 
im Vorlauf von Bauvorhaben, archäologische Ausgrabungen 
durchzuführen. Es gibt Anzeichen für Aktivitäten und 
Besiedlung im Raum Winchester seit der Altsteinzeit, 
aber in der mittleren Eisenzeit nahm die Bevölkerung 
rasch zu und die Besiedlung konzentrierte sich auf zwei 
bedeutende befestigte Anlagen am St Catherine‘s Hill und, 
in der Folge, im jetzt im Stadtzentrum gelegenen Oram’s 
Arbour. Im späten 1. Jahrhundert n. Chr. wurde Winchester 
römischer Civitashauptort, einschließlich der Errichtung 
der typischen Infrastruktur mit öffentlichen Bauten, 
Straßen und Verteidigungsanlagen. Nach einer Phase, in 
der die Stadt während der frühen angelsächsischen Zeit 


nahezu vollkommen verlassen war, wurde Winchester mit 
der Gründung eines Münsters im mittleren 7. Jahrhundert 
wieder ein bedeutender Ort. In der späten angelsächsischen 
Zeit war der Charakter Winchesters wieder urban, und es 
war das wichtigste königliche Zentrum des Königreichs 
Wessex. Die normannischen Könige erkannten Winchesters 
Bedeutung, und unter ihrer Herrschaft erhielt die Stadt eine 
Burg, eine Kathedrale und einen Bischofspalast, die alle 
von höchstem Rang waren. Ab dem späten 12. Jahrhundert 
begann Winchesters Abstieg zum Status eines regionalen 
Marktortes, es behielt aber eine bedeutende Rolle in der 
lokalen Verwaltung sowie in kirchlichen und militärischen 
Angelegenheiten. 

In Bezug auf bereits publizierte Arbeiten, 
Grabungsdokumentationen (davon viele unpubliziert) und 
noch im Boden vorhandene Quellen ist das archäologische 
Material für alle Perioden von Winchesters Vergangenheit 
außerordentlich reichhaltig. Es ist eine Ressource von 
nationaler, und für die angelsächsische und normannische 
Zeit, von internationaler Bedeutung. Dieser Band soll 
der akademischen Gemeinschaft wie auch der breiten 
Öffentlichkeit das Forschungspotenzial vor Augen führen, 
dass das Quellenmaterial für zukünftige Untersuchungen 
zur Archäologie Winchesters bietet. 


Übersetzung: Jörn Schuster 
(ARCHÆOLOGICALsmallFINDS) 


PART 1: INTRODUCTION 


Chapter 1: An urban archaeological assessment 


for Winchester 


In an Anglo-Saxon poem entitled Unum beati 
Swithuni miraculum written about the miracles of 
Bishop Swithun, Winchester’s patron saint, the 
city is described as “Felix urbs Winthonia” (BM 
Royal MS 15 c.vii, fol 125v), loosely translated 
for the title of this volume as $t Swithun’s 
City of Happiness and Good Fortune. When one 
considers the history of Winchester, at times 
dramatic, but largely free from the more 
distressing and challenging events which have 
afflicted many other parts of England over 
the centuries, when one considers its setting 
nestled in the pretty valley of the River Itchen 
with its temperate climate and surrounded 
by the gentle slopes of the chalk downs, one 
can surely agree that Winchester has indeed 
been given many blessings. In its archaeology 
also Winchester has been fortunate, firstly to 
have such rich surviving remains of its past; 
secondly, in the dedicated archaeologists who 
have investigated that past and given us such 
a fascinating story; and thirdly, in a supportive 
local authority and local public. 

A critically important key to unlocking the 
door to Winchester’s history is the Historic 
Environment Record (HER) curated by the 
City Council. This volume is an assessment of 
what that record contains and of the resources 
for Winchestet’s past to which it gives access 
for all who are interested in the city before, 
during and after the time of St Swithun. 

This volume comprises the second part 
of an archaeological assessment project, 
sponsored by Historic England (formerly 
English Heritage), and carried out by the 
Archaeology Section of Winchester Museums 
and, latterly, the Historic Environment 


Team at Winchester City Council. The 
Winchester assessment forms part of a 
long-term programme launched by English 
Heritage in 1992 under the title Managing the 
Urban Archaeological Resource. One part of the 
programme has been to carry out detailed 
studies of 35 selected major historic towns 
and cities in England. From the start, the 
project in each case was envisaged as having 
three stages comprising: 


e the compilation of a detailed Urban 
Archaeological Database (UAD), linked to 
computerised mapping, of archaeological 
excavations and discoveries; 

e the assessment and synthesis of the 
information in that database (leading to 
the production of volumes comparable to 
this one); and 

e the preparation of a strategy for future 
conservation and management of the 
archaeological resoutce. 


Other assessment volumes include those 
for Bath (La Trobe-Bateman and Niblett 
2015), Cirencester (Darvill and Gerrard 1994), 
Colchester (Gascoyne and Radford 2013), 
Lincoln (Jones, Stocker and Vince 2003), 
Newcastle upon Tyne (Graves and Heslop 
2013) and St Albans (Niblett and Thompson 
2005). 


The study area 


Winchester is a city in the county of 
Hampshire in central southern England. It 
is about 100km south-west of London and 
18km north of the port of Southampton 


(Figs 1.1 to 1.3). From a historical point of 
view, Winchester is probably best known as 
the principal urban centre in Late Anglo- 
Saxon Wessex and as one of Britain’s 
foremost medieval cities with one of its 
greatest cathedrals. The pre-Roman and 
Roman periods in the city’s past are, perhaps, 
rather less well known, although there is 
now a substantial body of archaeological 
information to illuminate them. Winchester 
was gradually reduced to the status of a 
regional market town after the withdrawal 
of royal patronage in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, but the archaeology of the city 
since that time has much of interest to 
offer including insights into its late medieval 
urban decline and subsequent post-medieval 
revival. 

The study area for the project is defined 
by the historic city boundary as it existed 
before local government reorganisation which 
became effective in 1974 (Fig 1.4). However, 
the development of Winchester as an urban 
place has, for the most part, taken place within 
the circuit of defences created in the Roman 
period: the historic core. The Late Anglo- 
Saxon and subsequent medieval and later cities 
each developed in a more or less continuous 
sequence directly above the remains of their 
immediate predecessor. In extramural areas 
suburbs emerged in the Roman period and 
then in later periods, although the course of 
their development did not always march in step 
with that of the walled city. Since the mid-19th 
century the suburbs have expanded to reach 
as far as the city boundary in many places and 
to occupy land formerly belonging to rural 
settlements in Winchester’s hinterland. 


The archaeological database 


The first stage of the project, the compilation 
of the Urban Archaeological Database 
(UAD), ran from 1993 to 1995. Following 
agreement with English Heritage (now 
Historic England) on the range and nature of 
archaeological information to be recorded, 
the UAD was compiled using a number of 
different methods. Previously Winchester 
Museums had a computerised Sites and 
Monuments Record, now known as the 
Historic Environment Record (HER). It was 
based on information recovered from the 
archaeological investigations which had taken 
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place in the city since the late 1940s. The 
records were felt to be fairly comprehensive, 
but they were checked again and re-ordered 
into a new data structure of “site recognition 
events” or “events” (usually excavations, 
watching briefs or surveys) and “monuments” 
(usually buildings or other structures, some 
of which are still standing, such as the Great 
Hall of the Castle, whilst others may be no 
longer visible, such as the Roman forum). Each 
item was individually numbered, mapped and 
reassessed to gauge the accuracy and reliability 
of the record. Additionally, all available details 
relating to depth, date and state of preservation 
of buried deposits, both archaeological and 
natural, were recorded. 

The events were used to define and record 
the monuments. Each monument therefore 
has at least one supporting event, and in 
many cases, a monument may be recorded 
in many events. Conversely, a single event, 
perhaps a large archaeological excavation like 
The Brooks (in 1987-8), may have led to the 
identification and recording of a number 
of monuments. This approach makes it 
possible to critically assess the way in which 
archaeological interpretations have been built 
up over time from numerous observations and 
interventions. 

From the outset, the number of monument 
records in the UAD was restricted to only the 
most significant. In addition, artefacts were not 
generally recorded in the UAD unless they were 
thought to be of unusual significance such as, 
for example, Palaeolithic material or Greek 
coins thought to be accompaniments to Iron 
Age trade. Individual medieval tenements were 
not included in the UAD unless archaeological 
evidence was available for them. This meant 
the exclusion of the extensive documentary 
material for these tenements, which covers the 
whole of the city, compiled by Derek Keene 
(1985). Furthermore, little use has been made 
of the analytical parts of the Keene’s survey, 
although it was felt that it would complement 
the UAD. Cross-references to the survey were, 
however, made in the UAD for tenements 
which were recorded archaeologically. Finally, 
there was a general cut-off date for the records 
at AD 1700. 

In 2004 the UAD was migrated to Exegesis, 
a new management system which retains a 
distinction between “archaeological events” 
(rather than “recognition events”) and 
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Figure 1.1. Winchester in its geographical and topographical setting showing areas of the modern city referred to in the 
text (© Crown copyright 2017 OS 100019531). 
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“monuments”. In addition, since that year 
the UAD has been expanded to include 
both a greater time depth (including post- 
1700 monuments) and records of artefactual 
material (either as findspots in their own right 
or resulting from archaeological investigations). 
The structure of the existing database now 
allows the recording of more details of 
archaeological remains and the interpretation 
of hierarchies of monuments, thus retaining 
the essential structure of the UAD, but 
allowing the recording of material not included 
in the original scope. 


500 1000 1500 ft 

At the time of writing (2015), 790 
monuments ate detailed in the UAD, and 
3,431 event records. The numbers of 
events and monuments in the record will, 
however, constantly increase as the results of 
archaeological investigations are added and 
new monuments defined. 


Access to information in the UAD and 
HER in this volume 

Access to information in the UAD and HER 
for the archaeological events/sites referred 
to in this volume may be gained by means 
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of the site name (usually a street address 
ot geographical location) supplemented by 
the date of investigation where a site with 
a particular name was investigated on more 
than one occasion (eg Tower Street 1960 and 
Tower Street 1964). In three cases it has made 
sense to refer to a group of two or more 
contiguous sites under a generic name (see 
note at the head of Appendix 1). For certain 
individual finds (largely of the prehistoric 
period), for which the location of discovery is 
uncertain, the UAD number is quoted in bold. 

For all sites referred to in the text (but not 
necessarily in the figure captions), the names, 
codes (relating to the archive of the finds and 
records), date(s) of investigation and UAD No 
ot Event No are listed in the Appendix 1. Site 


names rendered in italics in the text will have 
an entry in this list. 

Pull lists of archaeological events and 
monuments from the study area in the HER 
and UAD appear in Appendices 2a—-b. 

The locations of the principal events/sites 
and monuments referred to in Chapters 3-8 
(Roman to post-medieval) in Part 2 are shown 
on a plan at the beginning of that chapter. 
Those in Chapter 9 (Victorian and modern) 
are shown on the plan in Chapter 8. 


The archaeological assessment 


The second stage of the project has been 
a rigorous assessment of our knowledge 
and understanding of the archaeology of 


Figure 1.3. Aerial view 
of Winchester in the early 
21st century (north at the 
top). The blue line is the 
city walls and the yellow 
lines define the Orams 
Arbour Iron Age enclosure 
(reproduced by permission 
of the Hampshire GIS 
Consortium). 
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Figure 1.4. The 
Winchester Urban 
Archaeological Assessment 
study area (© Crown 
copyright 2017 OS 
100019531). 
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Winchester with a view to producing a new 
account of the development of the town from 
earliest times to the modern era. 

The principal sources for this account are 
as follows: 


e The records of archaeological sites and finds, 
and historic buildings and monuments in the 
City of Winchester Historic Environment 
Record (HER) and Urban Archaeological 
Database (UAD); 

e Published work on the archaeology of 
Winchester and related topics; 

e Unpublished archaeological reports (“grey 
literature”) in the HER; 


e Archives and draft publication reports for 
excavations 1961 to 1971 curated by the 
Winchester Excavations Committee; 

e Archives and draft publication reports for 
excavations 1971 to 1986 formerly curated 
by Winchester Museums and now by 
Hampshire Cultural Trust. 


It has not been possible, within the resources 
available for the project, to exhaustively review 
all the available material under any of these 
headings. What follows should, none the less, be 
a fairly comprehensive “snapshot” of the city’s 
archaeology in the middle of the second decade 
of the 21st century. As further publications 
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appear, especially those of the 1961 to 1971 
excavations in the series Winchester Studies (of 
which eight volumes have been published), 
and new fieldwork is undertaken, many of the 
conclusions made here will probably require 
revision. However, the process of revision is 
integral to the conduct of academic enquiry 
and it is hoped that this volume will make a 
useful contribution to the future course of that 
enquiry by, at the very least, bringing to public 
attention the extensive and valuable archive 
which exists for Winchester’s archaeology. 

Since, firstly, the circumstances in which 
archaeological excavation has taken place 
in Winchester over the years have varied 
considerably and, secondly, the process of 
analysis and publication of excavated material 
in Winchester is not complete, the quality 
of the data available for the assessment 
is inevitably somewhat uneven. There are 
detailed published, or forthcoming, reports 
in the series Winchester Studies which represent 
the highest standards of scholarly analysis 
of all excavated materials. In addition, there 
are published reports in the series Winchester 
Museums Excavations 1971-86 and two Oxford 
Archaeology Monographs (Booth et al 2010; Ford 
and Teague 2011). There are reports which, 
although of good quality in their time, were 
published in the early days of research into 
the archaeology of Winchester. For The 
Brooks excavation of 1987-8, one of the 
city’s largest archaeological investigations since 
1971, there is an outline account of the site 
published by Scobie eż a/ (1991) and a more 
detailed account of the Roman sequence 
by Zant (1993). For other sites of the late 
1980s and early 1990s summary reports in 
the WMS Newsletter are the principal source. 
For development-led projects of subsequent 
date, there are unpublished “assessment” and 
“evaluation” reports which, in many cases, 
present little more than an account of the 
stratigraphic sequence, often imprecisely dated, 
and brief summaries of the archive of finds 
and environmental material. 

Resources have not permitted the 
architectural history of standing buildings 
of the medieval and later periods to 
be considered in any great detail in the 
assessment. However, there ate some historic 
buildings, such as Winchester cathedral, 
which require description and comment, 
firstly because their history relates to below 


ground archaeology and, secondly, because 
they have made an important contribution 
to the history of the city as a whole. A 
description of many of the historic buildings 
in Winchester revised by John Crook (2010a), 
and of the parish churches by Rodney 
Hubbuck (2010), appears in Hampshire: 
Winchester and the North, in the Buildings of 
England series by Bullen eż a/ (2010). 

This volume is in three parts. Part I 
(this part) describes the background to the 
project, briefly reviews past work on the city’s 
archaeology, describes the geography, geology 
and environment of the study area, and 
concludes with an assessment of the depth 
and character of the archaeological deposits. 

Part 2 is a synthesis and analysis of the 
archaeological information contained in the 
database, and a summary of current ideas and 
theories based upon it. The chapters in Part 2 
are arranged in chronological order, beginning 
with the prehistoric period (Chapter 2) and 
ending with the Victorian and modern periods 
(Chapter 9). Each chapter (except Chapter 9) 
is structured as follows: 


e an introduction and brief summary of the 
wider historical framework within which 
the archaeology of the study area will be 
discussed; 

e abrief account of past archaeological work 
relating to the period in question, noting 
projects of particular interest; 

e a description and synthesis of the evidence 
with references to current interpretations; 

e asummary of the current state of knowledge 
and understanding; 

e an assessment of the importance and 
potential of the evidence for future 
archaeological research. Where appropriate, 
reference is made to the English Heritage 
sponsored regional research agenda (RRA) 
for the Solent-Thames region (Hey and 
Hind 2014). 


Part 3 provides a brief overview of the 
archaeology of the town, a discussion of the 
limitations of the evidence currently available, 
and an outline of future research priorities 
based on the major gaps in our current 
understanding. The volume concludes with 
a brief assessment of the importance of the 
archaeology of Winchester in a wider context 
than the city itself and an outline of a future 
management strategy. 
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The archaeological strategy 

The third and final phase of the project 
will be the development and production of 
strategies to assist and guide local and national 
bodies in the conservation and management 
of Winchester’s archaeological resource, and 
in developing research projects based on 
that resource. These strategies, which will 
be separately published, will draw on the 
information in the database and in this volume. 


Past work and the nature of the 
evidence 


For the location of the principal sites referred 
to in this section see Figure 3.2 (Chapter 3). 
In addition, by way of an accompaniment to 
the following section, the gathering pace of 
archaeological investigations of one sort of 
another in the Winchester study area since 
the 1920s is mapped on Figures 1.10 to 1.13. 


Early records 

It may, perhaps, be claimed that Winchester’s 
first local historian was John Trussell (died 
c 1648) who settled in Winchester in the 
early 17th century. He was deeply involved 
in local politics and was mayor in 1624 
and 1633. Trussell sought to make use of 
original documents but had poor skills as 
a palaeographer and his mistranslations of 
medieval documents produced a number of 
mistakes which remained a persistent feature 
of Winchester’s history (Carpenter Turner 
1980, 215). As far as archaeological finds are 
concerned, the earliest recorded is probably a 
Roman tessellated pavement observed in 1693, 
during the construction of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s palace for Charles II (see p 393). Shortly 
afterwards, in 1715, Samuel Gale published the 
first printed historical work for the city: The 
History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church 
of Winchester which had been begun by Henry 
Hyde, 2nd Earl of Clarendon (d 1709). 

In 1798-9 John Milner (1752-1826), a 
Catholic priest and Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, published the first of 
three editions of his book entitled The History, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical, and Survey of Antiquities 
of Winchester. Sabsequent editions appeared in 
1809 and 1839. Throughout the later 18th and 
19th centuries most archaeological discoveries 
consisted of chance finds and observations 
that were, for the most part, reported in the 
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local newspapers and, on occasions, in national 
publications such as The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Discoveries included remains of buildings, 
mosaic pavements, burials and numerous stray 
finds, primarily of the Roman period. 

In September 1845 the Archaeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (soon 
to be the Royal Archaeological Institute) met 
for its second annual conference in Winchester 
(Archaeological Journal 1846, 299-324). A 
highlight was a paper from Professor the Revd 
Robert Willis on the history and architecture 
of Winchester cathedral and there were also 
papers relating to other aspects of the city’s 
antiquities and historic buildings. The Willis 
paper includes a reference to Owen Carter’s 
excavation of the foundations of the Norman 
west end of the cathedral. What might 
otherwise, perhaps, be regarded as the first 
reported archaeological excavation was cartied 
out on the site of Winchester Castle in 1873 
when one of its towers was exposed (Tower 2, 
Fig 1.5; Wyatt 1874, 162). In 1886 Dean G W 
Kitchin (unwittingly) revealed part of the New 
Minster on Cathedral Green whilst searching 
for St Swithun’s grave (Biddle 1964, 206 and 
see Fig 6.24). Research into the archaeology of 
Winchester was one of many subjects which 
were sponsored by the Hampshire Field Club 
and Archaeological Society founded in 1888 
and the Hampshire Record Society in 1889. 
Published in 1900, the first volume of the 
Victoria County History of Hampshire includes 
a review of Roman discoveries in Winchester 
by Francis Haverfield. Volume 5 (/CH5) 
published in 1912 includes an account of 
the post-Roman history of Winchester and 
descriptions of the principal buildings and 
monuments. 

In the early 20th century archaeological 
finds continued to be made in Winchester on 
an ad hoc basis. For example, between 1905 
and 1912 the underpinning of the cathedral 
led to the recording and recovery of, amongst 
other things, a Roman mosaic and a missing 
part of the medieval tomb monument of 
Bishop Aylmer de Valence (Henderson and 
Crook 1984, 109-11). In 1923 the Ordnance 
Survey published a map of “Celtic” and Roman 
Winchester (at a scale of 12 inches to the mile) 
which conjectured the Roman street plan and 
showed where buildings, burials and various 
artefacts had been found. In the following 
year, nearly eighty years after its first meeting 
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in the city, the Royal Archaeological Institute 
returned to Winchester. The proceedings, in 
Volume 81 of the Archaeological Journal (1924), 
contain papers on Roman Winchester, from 
the time it “...absorbed the rude huts of 
Caer Gwent and now lies buried some eight 
to ten feet below medieval Winchester”, and 
on medieval Winchester itself. There are also 
reports on visits to St Catherine’s Hill, the 
cathedral, Wolvesey, Hyde Abbey, the castle 
and the parish churches of St John and St 
Peter Chesil. 

Between 1925 and 1928 the first excavation 
within the study area to adopt anything like 
modern standards was led by Christopher 
Hawkes, Noel Myres and C G Stevens at 
the Iron Age hill-fort on St Catherine’s Hill 
(Fig 2.19; Hawkes eż al 1930; Hawkes 1976). 
The entrance on the north-east side of the 
fort was excavated, as was the site of the 12th- 
century chapel of St Catherine. The resulting 
publication not only summarised the findings 
in great detail, but put the site in context in 
terms of its position in the prehistory of the 
county and the origins of Winchester. 


Sidney Ward-Evans 

In the late 1920s and 1930s Winchestet’s 
archaeology was dominated by a single figure, 
Sydney Ward-Evans. He was well known to 
most Wintonians for his prolific contributions 
to the local papers, for his daily presence at 
the side of any trench or excavation likely 
to disturb what he referred to as the “soil of 
centuries” and for the information boards 
he placed, at his own expense, at numerous 
locations in the city. 

Ward-Evans had settled in Winchester in 
1926 at the age of 43 and almost immediately 
took on the self-imposed duties of “Honorary 
Archaeologist” to the city (Parker 1993; 
Qualmann 1993, 66-7). Despite long spells 
of illness and increasing poverty, he observed 
and recorded information on hundreds of 
building sites in Winchester. Ward-Evans never 
directed a controlled excavation, but he was 
formally commissioned by the County Council 
to maintain to a full-time watching brief during 
construction of the Castle Avenue offices in 
1930-1 (Fig 1.6; Ward-Evans 1931). 

Of key importance to Ward-Evans was 
the pre-Roman origin of urban settlement at 
Winchester. He speculated (correctly) that the 
Oram’s Arbour earthworks to the west of the 
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Roman and later defences were likely to be 
of Iron Age origin. He was also passionate 
in his advocacy of the existence of intensive 
pre-Roman occupation immediately below 
the Roman town which he saw as its direct 
successor. Ward-Evans’ observations led to 
the identification of six Roman burial grounds. 
His surviving records are most detailed, and 
of greatest use today, when they describe the 
funerary remains identified at sites like Hyde 
Church Lane to the north of the town and St 
Martin’s Close to the east. 

Ward-Evans died in poverty in 1943 and 
was buried in a common grave. His loss to 
Winchester was greatly mourned, especially 
as, in the words of an obituary, he “left 
no successor” to his archaeological work 
(Hampshire Chronicle 17.7.43). 


After World War II: a new beginning 

A more coherent approach to the archaeology 
of Winchester began in 1947, when 
Winchester City Council employed its first 
full-time museum curator, Frank Cottrill. 
His appointment ensured that a systematic 
watch for archaeological evidence was kept on 
redevelopment work and other undertakings 
such as the laying of water mains and 
telephone cables. In his attempt to keep pace 
with development works, with very slender 
resoutces, he initiated excavations in the city, 
and encouraged young, and, in due course, 
highly renowned, archaeologists, such as Barry 
Cunliffe and John Collis, to direct the work. 
In 2011 Collis published a summary account 
of the development and achievements of 
Winchester’s archaeology from 1947 to the 
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Figure 1.5. Winchester 
Castle: the excavation 
of Tower 2 in 1873 
(© Winchester City 
Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 


Figure 1.6. Sidney 
Ward-Evans examining 
remains of Winchester 
Castle in 1930. View to 


west, the doorway behind 
him is the old entrance to 
the barracks from Castle 
Yard. Ward-Evans is 
standing on the chapel of 
Henry III (see Fig 6.13) 
and pointing to the (lower) 
interior face of the city/ 
castle wall that bounds 
the castle on the north. 
Part of this wall was 
preserved in the basement 
of the new County Council 
Offices (© Winchester 
City Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 


early 1970s which may be read alongside what 
follows in this and the next two sections. 

In 1949 Cottrill dug some trenches with the 
Winchester College Archaeological Society on 
land between Tower Street and Staple Gardens 
in the north-west corner of the city (Cunliffe 
1964, 163). In 1951 the first sections were cut 
through the city defences at Cokbrook Street on 
the east side of the circuit (Fig 3.2, 59; Cunliffe 
1962, 66-9). In 1951 also Cottrill and the 
society undertook exploratory excavations at 
the site of the new County Counal Offices (Queen 
Elizabeth II Court; Fig 3.2, 28) near West Gate 
which revealed Iron Age occupation below 
remains of the city’s Roman defences. In 1955 
more extensive excavations on the site were 
undertaken by the newly formed Winchester 
Archaeological Society (Cunliffe 1962, 57-8; 
1964, 7-15; Collis 1978). In the town centre a 
long-term redevelopment scheme for a large 
area north of High Street gave unprecedented 
opportunities for investigation. In advance of 
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the widening of St George’s Street a Roman 
house was excavated on the corner of Middle 
Brook Street in 1953 (henceforward Middle Brook 
Street, Pig 3.2, 36; Bennet-Clark 1954) and again 
at S—9 St George’s Street in 1954 and the S/aughter 
House (St George’s Street) in 1957 (Butcher 1955; 
Collis in prep). Further excavations took place 
near the junction with Jewry Street between 
1955 and 1962 at sites including George Hotel, 
102 High Street and Kingdon’ Workshop (Figs 1.7; 
3.2, 32; 3.4; Cunliffe 1964). Further work on 
the defences took place in a series of trenches 
on North Walls (North Walls 1959; Fig 3.2, 15), 
Tower Street 1960 (Fig 3.2, 18) and Wolvesey Castle 
(Fig 3.2, 68) (Cunliffe 1962, 71). 

Publication of work on the city defences 
by Barry Cunliffe appeared in Proceedings of the 
Hampshire Field Club in 1962 and of work in 
the town centre in the 1950s and 1960s in the 
series Winchester Excavations 1949-60 (Cunliffe 
1964). Subsequently, in the same series, a 
volume titled Excavations in the Suburbs and 
Western Parts of the Town was published by John 
Collis in 1978. A further volume in the series, 
by Collis, is in preparation and will be primarily 
concerned with sites in the High Street area 
which revealed Roman and medieval buildings 
and water channels in the Brooks area. 


Winchester Excavations Committee 
(1961-71) and the birth of urban 
archaeology in Britain 
The proposal to build the Wessex Hotel on 
the Cathedral Car Park in 1960 proved to 
be the key to unlocking a new approach to 
archaeology in Winchester. Collaboration 
between Trust Houses Ltd, the Ministry of 
Works and the City Council led to a systematic 
excavation of the site under the direction of 
Martin Biddle. The initiative which led to 
this was the work of Roger Quirk who had 
researched the likely position of the Anglo- 
Saxon predecessors to the Norman Cathedral 
(Quirk 1957; 1961). In the event, the excavation 
revealed the enormous archaeological potential 
for the study of the evolution of Winchester 
as an urban community. A major public 
building, probably the forum, a street, and a 
large town house of the Roman period were 
found, overlain by an extensive complex of 
buildings relating to the New Minster (Biddle 
and Quirk 1964). 

The Cathedral Car Park excavation (Fig 3.2, 
55) prompted the initiation, by Martin Biddle, 
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of a broader plan of urban research and in 
1962 the Winchester Excavations Committee 
(WEC) was formed on his suggestion. From 
the start, its objectives and approaches 
were clearly defined, being to undertake a 
programme of large-scale excavations, both 
on sites threatened by new development and 
on sites which may not have been under 
threat, but were important for research 
purposes. The former included the new 
Assize Courts, adjacent to the Castle Great 
Hall (Fig 3.2, 44-5), the Hampshire County 
Council offices extension on the line of the 
western city wall (Castle Yard, Fig 3.2, 43) and 
11.75ha in Lower Brook Street (Fig 3.2, 31). 
The others included the sites of the Old and 
New Minsters on Cathedral Green (Figs 1.8 and 
3.2, 53) and the site of the bishop’s palace at 
Wolvesey (Fig 3.2, 62). 

The Committee aimed to study the 
development of Winchester as an urban place 
from its earliest origins to the establishment 
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of the modern city. As Martin Biddle put it 
(1964, 188): 


The centre of interest is the city itself, not any one 
period of its past, nor any one part of its remains. 
But we can hope that this approach will in particular 
throw light upon the end of the Roman city and on 
the establishment and development of the Saxon 
town, problems as vital to our understanding of urban 
development in this country, as they are difficult to 
solve. Further, it is essential to this approach that the 
study and interpretation of the documentary evidence 
should go hand in hand with archaeological research ... 


The achievements of the WEC excavations 
in 1961-71 have been summarised by Martin 
Biddle (1983, 97-8) as follows: 


During those years the Iron Age enclosure was 
defined and dated. The Roman defences were 
investigated in detail at five points, areas of the Roman 
town were thoroughly examined for the first time, 
including several streets, part of the forum, a temple, 
five town houses and a number of other buildings. 
The Anglo-Saxon Cathedral (then Old Minster) was 
fully excavated apart from the part underlying the 
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Figure 1.7. Excavations 
in progress at Kingdon’s 
Workshop in 1956 (see 
Fig 3.4), looking east 
towards St Peter Street, 
with the corner of a 
Roman building top left 
(© Winchester City 
Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 
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Figure 1.8. Aerial view 
looking east of Winchester 
Cathedral and (left) 
excavations in progress 

in 1966 on Cathedral 
Green (© Winchester 
Excavations Committee). 


present Cathedral. The New Minster was identified 
and its later buildings explored. The royal castle 
was excavated at its northern end, and the Bishop’s 
Palace completely explored. In addition, two parish 
churches, three chapels and twelve medieval houses 
were uncovered. More important perhaps was the 
demonstration that the street plan of medieval and 
modern Winchester derived from a deliberate act of 
urban refoundation in the later 9th century. All told 
19 sites were investigated over eleven years at a total 
cost of £149,811 with the help of 3000 volunteers 
from 24 countries. 
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In light of these achievements it was no 
surprise to find The Times, in its Millennium 
Edition in 2000, describing the excavations at 
Winchester as amongst the greatest anywhere 
in the world in the 20th century. 

In 1968 the Winchester Research Unit 
(WRU) was set up to study the mass of highly 
detailed information that was already appearing 
from the excavations. A full-time professional 
team (the first in Britain) worked on analysis of 
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the discoveries with a view to publication. The 
Unit proposed to publish a series, to be known 
as Winchester Studies (WS), of 11 substantial 
volumes in 17 parts, of which eight volumes 
have appeared at the time of publication of 
this volume. The full list of Winchester Studies 
appeats in the Bibliography on p 533 below. 
The excavations undertaken by the 
Winchester Excavations Committee were on 
an unprecedented scale and scope in Britain 
and, at the time, there was little of comparable 
character anywhere else in Europe. Hitherto, 
there had been archaeology in the towns of 
England which largely addressed problems of 
the Roman period at, for example, Canterbury, 
Colchester, London and St Albans (Biddle 
1968a). Post-Roman urban history had been 
largely the preserve of documentary historians 
and the existence of towns in the Anglo-Saxon 
period was hardly acknowledged, and even 
denied, in the absence of written evidence. 
Excavations had taken place on Anglo-Saxon 
and medieval sites in Oxford, Southampton 
and Thetford, as well as in Winchester itself 
and a few other places in the 1940s and 1950s. 
However, the complementary contribution 
that archaeology had to offer to the study 
of England’s very rich archive of historic 
documents was rarely appreciated and not 
taken advantage of in a systematic way until 
the work at Winchester. The excavations of 
1961 to 1971 took British archaeology in a 
new direction; instead of archaeology ¿n towns 
there would now be the archaeology of towns, 
based on all relevant sources, archaeological 
and otherwise. On Cathedral Green, Lower Brook 
Street and other sites the discipline of “urban 
archaeology” was born. The excavations 
at Winchester would influence not only its 
development elsewhere in England, notably in 
London, Lincoln and York, but also in France 
where Henri Galinié, who had worked in 
Winchester, was guided by what he learnt when 
undertaking his own excavations at Tours. 
The WEC excavations led to major 
methodological developments both in field 
methods and approaches to post-excavation 
and research (Collis 2011). As far as field 
methods are concerned, one may note the 
use of open areas, instead of small trenches 
divided up by substantial baulks (“Wheeler 
boxes”, named after Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
whose methods had hitherto dominated 
British archaeology), the use of the metric 


system, of planning grids, of colour on plans 
and of innovative methods for recording the 
stratigraphic complexity of robber trenches, 
graves, pits and other cut features (Biddle 
1965, 245; Biddle and Kjolbye-Biddle 1969). 
Procedures for finds recording were adapted 
and refined from those originally devised 
by Sir Mortimer Wheeler and they continue 
to represent best practice (Biddle (ed) 1990, 
9-14). Sampling of deposits for recovering 
remains of plants, insects and micro-organisms 
was pioneered at Winchester following the 
demonstration of the potential in waterlogged 
material at Cathedral Car Park (Biddle and 
Renfrew in prep, WS70). Initially, deposits 
were not systematically sampled, but on 
an opportunistic basis when they looked 
promising, notably when waterlogged. Later 
in the programme, when feedback from 
examination of samples was available, new 
protocols for a more systematic approach 
were put in place which were then adopted on 
the subsequent Winchester Museum Service 
excavations (Gomersall eż al 2009, 7). 

In post-excavation a new rigour was 
introduced to stratigraphic analysis with 
a system of phasing linked to further 
assessment of the finds (Biddle (ed) 1990, 
14-21). Winchester excavations also pioneered 
techniques of finds conservation and scientific 
examination of materials such as glass, iron and 
the organic matter preserved as mineralised 
material or in waterlogged deposits. An 
extensive programme of radiocarbon dating 
produced 111 dates for the sequence at Lower 
Brook Street (Jordan et al 1994) and 44 dates 
for Cathedral Green to be published in WS4z. 


Archaeological excavations and 
research since 1972 


In 1972, with the WEC’s programme of major 
excavations complete, the City Council, on 
the advice of Martin Biddle, appointed a City 
Rescue Archaeologist to take charge of all 
future archaeology in the city. Although initially 
seconded to the Winchester Research Unit, in 
1977 the post was reassigned to the Winchester 
City Museums Service. 

During the 1970s resources were not 
available to respond equally to every 
archaeological opportunity. Watching briefs 
were maintained on most development sites 
and utility trenches, but controlled excavation 
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was much more restricted. Between 1973 and 
1980, attention was focused on sites in the 
northern, eastern and western suburbs of the 
city which were under threat from housing 
schemes and a three-quarters ring road. Both 
projects would potentially affect large swathes 
of archaeology. This suburban programme 
was important academically, firstly, to balance 
the work which had focused largely on key 
sites within the city walls, and, secondly, to 
explore the possibility that certain types of new 
information might more profitably be gained 
from the suburban areas. Whereas 80 per cent 
of the 1961 to 1971 work (in terms of area) had 
been undertaken within the city walls, about 90 
per cent of excavation between 1974 and 1980 
was carried out in the suburbs (Biddle 1983, 
103). Typically, excavation in the 1970s was 
undertaken through a combination of funding 
from the Department of Environment and the 
local authority with considerable support from 
unpaid volunteers. 

Beyond the suburbs, on the eastern edge 
of the study area, a major programme of 
publicly funded archaeological investigation 
in advance of the construction of the M3 
motorway began in 1976-7 at Winnall Down 
(Fasham 1985). This continued with work at 
Easton Lane in 1982-3 (Fasham eża/ 1989). For 
site locations see Figure 2.1. 

In the city centre the end of the 1970s and 
early 1980s saw the beginning of developer 
funding for archaeology on threatened sites. 
This brought a return to areas within, or 
adjacent to, the town defences on which some 
small sites like those at Union Street (Pig 3.2, 21; 
Harrison 1989), 70 Colebrook Street (Fig 3.2, 59) 
and Magdalen Almshouses (Fig 3.2, 60) provided 
important information about the eastern side 
of the circuit. In addition, investigations within 
the defences were undertaken at, for example, 
Henly’ Garage, near South Gate (Fig 3.2, 64). 

The post-excavation and publication 
programme for excavations 1971 to 1986 
(with a few later and related sites), supported by 
Historic England and its predecessor bodies, 
is now reaching its conclusion. The full list of 
volumes can be seen in the Bibliography. 

The highlight of the next phase of 
Winchestet’s archaeology in the city centre 
came in 1987-8 with work in advance of a 
large development on the former Central Car 
Park between Middle and Upper Brook Streets. 
The project, popularly known as “The Brooks” 
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(and used below for convenience), was funded 
by the developer, Winchester City Council 
(Figs 1.9; 3.2, 35 and 6.54; Scobie eż al 1991; 
Zant 1993). The site provided an opportunity 
to investigate a large area in the centre of the 
historic city. In the formal excavation of an 
L-shaped area of ¢ 3300m? a major Roman 
street and a number of Roman buildings 
were investigated. Two medieval properties, 
including one belonging to a wealthy merchant, 
John de Tytyng, were completely excavated. 
Although the outline plans of a further ten 
properties were recorded in a watching brief 
during construction, a third of the site was 
totally destroyed without record. 

During the mid- to late 1980s also, a spate of 
redevelopment allowed several other important 
excavations to take place on and adjacent to 
High Street at, for example, 778 High Street 
(Fig 3.2, 37; Zant 1990a) and 4-8 Market Street 
(Fig 3.2, 51; Teague 1988a), and, on the western 
side of the town, at Staple Gardens 1984-5 and 
1989 (Fig 3.2, 29; Kipling and Scobie 1990). 
Although notionally paid for by the developer, 
some of these sites were, like The Brooks, 
woefully underfunded and achieved only such 
results as they did through the support of 
Manpower Services Commission employment 
schemes and the assistance of volunteers and 
the local authority. Much of the work of this 
period remains unpublished, although WMS 
archive and summary reports are usually 
available via the HER and brief accounts may 
often be found in the WMS Newsletter. 

The setting out of government policy 
on archaeology in Archaeology and Planning 
(Department of the Environment, Planning 
Policy Guidance Note 16 — PPG16) in 1990 
made archaeology a material consideration in 
the planning system for the first time. This 
meant that new development proposals had to 
take into account their impact on archaeological 
remains. At Winchester this resulted in the use 
of less destructive foundation designs and a 
substantial reduction in subsurface car parks 
and cellars within the historic core. In addition, 
the introduction of PPG16, coupled with an 
economic recession in the early 1990s, resulted 
in a considerable reduction in the number 
of large-scale investigations. Much of the 
archaeological work subsequently undertaken 
within the study area in the 1990s consisted 
of small-scale evaluations and watching 
briefs. Since 2000 the process of evaluation in 
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advance of development has continued apace, 
but there have also been two large excavations, 
both by Oxford Archaeology, one on Staple 
Gardens in the north-western part of the 
walled town in advance of the construction of 
Northgate House (2002-5) and the Discovery 
Centre (2005-7) (Fig 3.2, 19—20; referred to 
jointly below as S‘aple Gardens 2002-7, Ford 
and Teague 2011). The other excavation 
involved a further investigation of Lankhills 
Roman cemetery between 2000 and 2005 
(Fig 3.2, 3; Booth et al 2010). Unpublished 
reports on investigations in the 1990s and early 
21st century can usually be accessed via the 
HER. Figures 1.10—1.13 show interventions in 
the study area between the early 20th century 
and 2012. 


The visible heritage in Winchester 


Visible remains of the prehistoric period in 
the study area include the Iron Age hill-fort 
at St Catherine’s Hill and, on the west side of 
the city, much modified parts of the western 


defences of the Iron Age enclosure which 
takes its name from Oram’s Arbour, a public 
open space within the enclosure. In addition, 
on the western side of the study area there are 
earthworks, thought to be of the Late Iron Age 
and Roman period, on the Royal Winchester 
golf course at Teg Down (Fig 2.24). The 
city walls are of Roman origin and although, 
unsurprisingly, modified and refurbished a 
number of times since they were first built, 
they remained the boundary of the historic city 
until the episodes of demolition in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Even today they define the 
historic core as can be seen on recent aerial 
photographs (Fig 1.3). 

Today well-preserved stretches survive 
in the south-eastern part of the circuit, and 
fragments remain in North Walls, but there is 
no obvious Roman work to be seen (Fig 1.14). 
However, the line of the walls can still be 
traced quite clearly and is often reflected in 
later property boundaries. The Roman grid 
of streets within the walls has been lost, but 
outside them the lines of long-distance Roman 


Figure 1.9. View to the 
north of excavations in 
progress at The Brooks, 
1987 (© Winchester 
City Council/ Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 
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Figure 1.10. 
Archaeological interventions 
in the study area before 
1926 and between 1926 
and 1946. 
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routes are still followed, more or less, by many 
of the modern roads approaching the city. 

There are no visible remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon period inside the city walls, but much 
of the street plan laid out in the late 9th 
century survives today (Fig 5.6). In addition, 
the ecclesiastical precinct established in the 
south-eastern part of the city between the 7th 
and 10th centuries can still be traced in the 
modern townscape. 

The impact of the Norman Conquest on 
Winchester can be seen, first of all, in the 
ecclesiastical quarter around the cathedral 
which includes the remains of the bishop’s 
palace at Wolvesey. The cathedral itself is of 


late 11th-century origin as can be seen in the 
transepts, crossing and crypt. Some remains 
of St Mary’s Abbey church, exposed during 
excavation in 1981-3 (Abbey View Gardens) can 
be seen near the Guildhall. In the south-western 
part of the town, near West Gate, one gets an 
impression of the location and character of the 
medieval castle. Parts of the defences exposed 
in the WEC excavations are now on display. 
The Great Hall remains the finest example of 
a medieval aisled hall in the country. 

The surviving stretches of town wall, 
notably in the south-eastern part of the circuit 
between the Weirs and St Swithun Street, are 
largely medieval. Two of the five main gates 
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to the medieval town survive at West Gate 
and King’s Gate, the latter surmounted by the 
small church of St Swithun. A number of other 
medieval churches, some with Anglo-Saxon or 
Norman origins, are still extant in the study 
atea. They include St Lawrence in the centre 
of town. St Bartholomew lies in the northern 
suburb of Hyde whilst St John the Baptist and 
St Peter Chesil are in the eastern suburb and 
St Michael in the southern. Also surviving in 
the suburb of Hyde are a gatehouse and a few 
other remains of Hyde Abbey. The Hospital 
of St Cross, south of the city, is a magnificent 
example of a multi-period medieval church and 
almshouse complex. 


Within the core of the historic town, 
particularly in St Thomas Street and Little and 
Great Minster Streets, a number of medieval 
cellars and undercrofts survive beneath later 
buildings (Keene 1985, 165). Many of the listed 
buildings in Winchester have their origins in 
the late medieval period, especially along High 
Street and Broadway. Finally, the boundaries 
of many medieval properties identified by 
Keene survived into the 19th century and can 
still be recognised in the modern townscape. 
Archaeological evidence from sites such 
as Lower Brook Street and The Brooks, has 
revealed the Late Anglo-Saxon origins of these 
boundaries. 
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Figure 1.11. 
Archaeological interventions 
in the study area 1946 to 
1960 (© Crown copyright 
2017 OS 100019531). 
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Figure 1.12. 
Archaeological interventions 
in the study area 1961 to 
1971 (© Crown copyright 
2017 OS 1000195317). 
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Scheduled monuments 


The following sites in the study area enjoy 
statutory protection as Scheduled Monuments. 


The City Bridge 

The Butter Cross 

Hyde Abbey Gateway 

Hyde Close, old wall and Jacobean Monument 
Teg Down, Romano-British features and 
associated field system 

St Catherine’s Hill 

King’s Gate 

West Gate 

Winchester Castle 

Cathedral Close 


2 miles 


The city walls 
Wolvesey 


Museum collections 


Winchester Museums contain extensive 
collections from all periods of the city’s history 
(www.hctcollections.org.uk). The majority of 
the museum collections, from excavations 
undertaken since World War H, are of national, 
if not international, importance. This derives 
not only from the quality of the material, its 
comprehensive character and wide date range, 
but also because it has been documented in 
detail using the innovative recording methods 
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developed on Winchester excavations since the 
1960s and fully published in Winchester Studies 
and other places. 

The collections vividly illustrate the life 
of a place which has been a centre of Iron 
Age settlement, a Roman czvitas capital and 
subsequently an Anglo-Saxon and medieval 
royal capital and major ecclesiastical centre. The 
collections represent warfare, daily life, craft and 
industry, religion and burial practices and also 
include exceptional works of art, particularly 
from the 9th to 12th centuries. Of Anglo-Saxon 
and medieval date there is a large and important 
collection of coinage from the Winchester mint. 
Later material includes numerous illustrations 
and early photographs of the city. 


2 miles 


The collections of Winchester Museums 
ate continually used by researchers attracted 
by their extent and quality and by the 
opportunities which they present for the 
use of new scientific research techniques 
such as DNA and isotope analysis (see, for 
example, Evans eż al 2006; Chenery eż al 2010; 
Montgomery eż al 2012). 


Documentary sources 


A wide range of documentary sources exists 
for the history of Late Anglo-Saxon and 
medieval Winchester, and they have been 
the subject of academic research over a long 
period. The sources, both ecclesiastical and 
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Figure 1.13. 
Archaeological interventions 
in the study area 1972 to 
2012 (© Crown copyright 
2017 OS 100019531). 
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Figure 1.14. Winchester 
city walls at the south- 
east corner of the circuit 
(© Patrick Ottaway). 


civil, provide the scholar with a wealth of 
information about the institutions, economy, 
society, buildings and topography of the city. 
The most comprehensive surveys ate those 
published in Winchester Studies: Vols 1 (Biddle 
ed 1976), 2 (Keene 1985), 4ii (Lapidge 2003) 
and 4iii (Rumble 2012). In addition, the 
Anglo-Saxon New Minster charters have been 
studied by Miller (2001). Further discussion of 
the sources can be found in Chapters 5 and 
6. There is also considerable documentation 
for the post-medieval and modern periods 
in Winchester, although its review lies largely 
outside the scope of this volume. 

Of particular value for the study of 
urban development in the post-medieval and 
later periods are a number of historic maps 
and views of the city. The earliest map of 
Winchester is that of 1611 by John Speed 
which shows the city streets, defences, a few 
of the major buildings and gives an impression 
of the extent of the built-up area (Fig 8.1). 
The next map of Winchester was made in 
1750 by William Godson (Fig 8.7). This was 
followed by Thomas Milner’s map of 1791 and 
George Cole and John Roper’s map of 1805 
which are very similar to Godson’s, but have 
a few important additions. The first edition of 
the Ordnance Survey maps of the city were 
surveyed between 1867 and 1893 (Figs 9.1 
and 9.2). These maps will all be published in 
the Winchester Historic Town Atlas (Biddle and 
Keene in press, W577). 
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Early topographical views of Winchester 
include those of the city from St Giles’s Hill 
to the east by Wilhelm Schellink of 1662 
(Fig 8.2), by William Stukeley of 1723 and 
by Samuel Buck of 1736 (Fig 8.6). Many 
other late 18th- to 20th-century views of the 
city, and particular parts of it, form part of 
the City Museum’s collections. There is also 
a mid-19th-century and later collection of 
photographs many of which can be accessed 
on-line (www.hctcollections.org.uk). A review 
of the illustrative material and numerous 
reproductions will be found in the Historic 
Town Atlas. 


Historical introductions 


Introductory histories of Winchester include 
Winchester by Barbara Carpenter Turner 
(1980), but more up to date, and drawing 
more extensively on archaeological material, is 
Winchester from Prehistory to the Present by Tom 
Beaumont James (2007). A map of Winchester 
in ¢1800 appeared in 2012 as a precursor to the 
Historic Town Atlas for the city, both published 
by WEC and the Historic Towns Trust. 


Landscape and environment 


Geomorphology 

The study area comprises two main 
physiographic zones — the valley of the River 
Itchen and the surrounding Chalk Downlands 
(Figs 1.15 to 1.16). From the west the Downs 
descend gently from Teg Down (¢ 150m above 
sea level) and Compton Down (¢ 120m) into 
the valley. By contrast, on the east of the city 
the slopes and promontories of Magdalen Hill 
Down (¢ 125m) and Twyford Down (¢ 143m), 
separated by the lower lying Chilcomb Vale, 
drop more steeply towards the river. 

The valley of the River Itchen bisects the 
downlands from north to south. Today it 
flows in a number of channels, both natural 
and man-made, at about 40m above sea level. 
The valley is about 900m to 1000m wide to 
the north of Winchester and 600m to 700m 
wide to the south. The city itself occupies 
the narrowest part of the river valley where 
it is 540m to 560m wide at a point where 
the spur of St Giles’s Hill projects from the 
eastern Downs. This topographic location, 
where there is a crossing point over the 
River Itchen with easy access to both east— 
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west and north-south routes, has proved an 
attractive location for settlement since the 
early prehistoric period. 


Solid geology 

The principal solid geology of the study area 
is the Chalk of the Upper Cretaceous period 
(Fig 1.17; BGS 2002). It forms part of an 
east—west anticlinal structure that separates 
the Tertiary beds of the Hampshire Basin, 
10km to the south, from those of the London 
Basin in northern Hampshire. The White 
Chalk Subgroup, with its distinctive courses 
of nodular flints, predominates throughout the 
area. It is noted for its peculiar assemblage of 
fossils, including sponges and hollow moulds 
of ammonites and gastropods. A smaller 
east—west anticline at Winchester has exposed 
further White Chalk in the Chilcomb area to 
the east of the city. 

The Chalk Downlands are dissected by 
irregular and branching systems of valleys 
with steeply sloping sides. These valleys are in 
the main dry, but they have the appearance of 
being formed by running brooks and streams. 
They probably carried streams during the 


last cold stage of the Pleistocene (Ice Age), 
but, with the exception of very wet winters, 
a falling groundwater table has made surface 
water in these valleys rare today. Within 
the study area, an example of a dry valley 
once carried the Fulflood stream which ran 
eastwards to the Itchen through the northern 
subutb of the city. 


Quaternary (drift) deposits 

Overlying the Chalk, and confined mainly to 
the lower parts of the western slope of the 
Itchen valley, there are strata of Clay-with- 
Flints which may contain Sarsens (sandstone 
boulders) (Fig 1.18). These strata may be 
characterised as a reddish brown to orange 
clay containing variable quantities of unworn 
flints. Within the city centre, the extent of 
Clay-with-Flints is fairly well understood, 
its limit corresponding, more or less, to the 
western extent of the defences. Away from the 
centre, especially towards the south, its limits 
are less certain, although it generally appears 
to be confined to a level below 50m OD. 
Strata generally increase in thickness towards 
the valley bottom, to a maximum depth of 
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Figure 1.15. The 

Ttchen valley near 
Winchester looking north. 
St Catherines Hill is on 
the right and St Cross 
Hospital can be seen on 
the left (© Winchester 
City Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 
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Figure 1.16. The Chalk 
Downs looking north 
from Cheesefoot Head, 

c Ikm east of Winchester 
(© Winchester City 
Council). 


6m. Clay-with-Flints may have once been 
more widespread since striations containing 
similar material have often been recorded on 
the surface of the chalk. 

In Chilcomb Vale and especially on the 
steeper eastern valley sides, solifluction 
deposits have been identified (Wessex 
Archaeology 2010a; 2011a). They may be 
characterised as a thick accumulation of 
weathered chalk. 

In the floodplain of the River Itchen 
evidence for the physical character of the 
Quaternary deposits has been derived from 
building contractors’ borehole records, and 
from archaeological and geoarchaeological 
investigations (Fig 1.19). Over the valley 
bottom up to 6m of flint gravel has been 
recorded overlying the Chalk. There is some 
evidence for stratification within the gravel, 
the lower deposits commonly containing 
weathered chalk. The material, as a whole, is 
typical of Pleistocene valley gravels laid down 
within high energy riverine environments. 
Today it survives in the form of terraces lining 
the sides of the valley, terraces which, in origin, 
are river beds which have been uplifted and 
downcut. Partial mapping of the gravel terraces 
(and strata of Clay-with-Flints) within the 
study area has been undertaken as part of an 
assessment of the archaeological potential of 
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Pleistocene deposits in Hampshire (Wilkinson 
and Hennessy 2004). 

Thick deposits of alluvial and fluvial 
peats, sands and silts were laid over the 
gravels during the early Holocene period. 
The presence and depth of these deposits 
over the valley floor is variable, being at its 
greatest on the western side of the floodplain 
between Parchment Street and Lower Brook 
Street. Here the Chalk is up to ¢ 12m below 
modern level and lies below the river gravels 
themselves overlain with up to 4.5m of 
alluvium and peat. These data suggest that a 
palaeochannel of the river is located on the 
western side of the valley. Geoarchaeological 
analysis of the valley floor at Pilgrims’ School 
2005—7 identified a channel, possibly the same 
one, near where it passed below the line of 
the later city walls on the south side of the 
circuit (Champness eż a/2012, 31; for location 
see Fig 6.21). The peat at Pilgrims’ School has 
been radiocarbon dated to 6230-6050 cal. BC 
(OxA-17233) and in boreholes at Upper Brook 
Street Car Park 2012 to 7970—7680 cal. BC 
(GU 27838; Wilkinson and Bachelor 2012; 
for location see Fig 6.54). 

At the surface of the alluvial deposits 
accumulations of tufa have been recognised 
in a number of places. Their extent in the 
area of the excavations at The Brooks has been 
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plotted by Zant (1993, fig 4), although the 
idea of a “tufa island” in the middle of the 
floodplain which would have been suitable for 
early settlement (¢bid, 3; Qualmann eż al 2012, 
13) cannot now be sustained. Sometimes 
known as “chalk brash”, tufa in Winchester 
appears as a loose cream-coloured granular 
material, locally stained orange-brown or 
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purplish-brown with iron oxide, containing a 
few small lenses of pale grey or brown clay. 
Tufa granules form around a core (że sand 
grain or gravel particle) while the calcium 
carbonate that precipitates around them 
comes out of solution as a result of pressure 
changes. Tufa therefore forms under humid 
conditions in springs or, as in the case of 
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Figure 1.17. Solid 
geology of the study area 
(© Crown copyright 2017 
OS 100019531). 
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Figure 1.18. Quaternary 
geology of the study area 
(© Crown copyright 2017 
OS 100019531,). 
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River terrace deposits, 3 0 
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Winchester, shallow river channels charged by 
spring water. Tufa formed in southern Britain 
during the climatic optimum (hypsithermal) 
in the Mesolithic to Bronze Age (Pedley and 
Rogerson 2010), although the exact date 
of tufa deposition in Winchester remains 
uncertain. 


River terrace deposits, 1 ieee 


co) Oram’s Arbour 


City walls 


Extent of study area 


---, Location of profile (Fig. 1-19) 


1 2 3 km 


1 2 miles 


Rainfall, river management and drainage 
Rainfall on the Chalk percolates rapidly and 
accumulates in vast aquifers. There is little 
surface run-off and floods in the valleys are 
rare. The source of the River Itchen lies at 
Hinton Marsh, just south of Cheriton, 9km 
to the east of the study area, and it eventually 
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drains into the Solent Estuary at Southampton. 
Physically and chemically, the Itchen is a 
characteristic chalk stream, spring-fed by base- 
rich water. Before humans began to manipulate 
the system, it is probable that the Itchen flowed 
in a number of ill-defined, unstable channels 
across the floodplain. Annual rainfall at Martyr 
Worthy Met Office climate station, the nearest 
to Winchester, for the years 1981—2010 was, 
on average, 746mm. 

At Winchester management of the River 
Itchen, perhaps involving some canalisation, 
and drainage of the lower (eastern) part of 
the town began during the Roman period, 
although the impact of human activity on the 
riverine environment may have a much earlier 
origin. Combined with climatic change human 
intervention in the hydrology of the study area, 
has probably contributed to fluctuations in the 
water table. The summer level at The Brooks in 
1987 to 1988 lay between 33.9m and 34.25m 
OD (c 3m below modern ground level) and in 
winter between 34.7m and 35.05m OD (Zant 
1993, 11-13). The base of an early Roman 
timber-lined drain lay at a level of ¢32.7m OD 
whilst the lowest occupation surface occurred 
at ¢ 33.9m OD — a difference of 1.2m. This 
suggests that in Roman times the water table 
must usually have been somewhere between 
these two levels (see below p 85). 

During the earlier part of the Anglo-Saxon 
petiod the Roman system of drainage may have 


Solifluction 
deposits? 


Archaeological deposits 


failed, but from the late 9th century onwards a 
new and more sophisticated system emerged. 
This involved the diversion and channelling 
of watercourses to provide the water-head 
for mills and the creation of brooks and leats 
intended, in particular, to serve the religious 
institutions in the south-eastern part of the city 
(see pp 219-22). The principal water supply 
for Hyde Abbey, in the northern suburb, and 
power for its mill, came from a tributary stream 
rising at Headbourne Worthy. 

Bishop Godfrey de Lucy (1189-1204) 
made the Itchen navigable for barges from 
Southampton to Winchester, although by 
1275 it was obstructed by mills (Biddle 
and Keene 1976a, 270-1). Throughout the 
medieval period the river was used primarily 
as a resource for mills and fisheries rather than 
transportation (Keene 1985, 58). From early 
in the 17th century much of the floodplain 
outside the town was transformed by the 
creation of water meadows. This resulted in a 
multiplicity of watercourses in the river valley 
which have remained largely unchanged to the 
present day. In 1665 the Itchen Navigation was 
authorised by Act of Parliament. This entailed 
the construction of a new canal, the relics of 
which still survive in an 18km stretch between 
Blackbridge Wharf, Winchester and Woodmill, 
Southampton. Since the commercial demise of 
the canal in 1869, it has become a means of 
giving access to the water meadows. 
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Figure 1.19. West (Oram’s 
Arbour) to east (St 

Giles’ Hill) cross-section 
across the Itchen Valley 

at Winchester showing the 
geological structure. 
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Palaeoenvironmental evidence 

Climate 

Although all agents acting upon the 
environment are, to a greater or lesser extent, 
interrelated, it may be argued that the principal 
factors which have governed the character of 
the environment in the study area are climate 
and climatic change. Just before the end of the 
Ice Age there was an intense cold “snap”, the 
Younger Dryas (¢ 10,800—9500 cal BC), which 
created a treeless tundra landscape replacing 
birch and pine woodland. After ¢ 9500 cal BC 
temperatures rose steadily and open landscapes 
were replaced by the first boreal (ze birch and 
pine) and then by one of deciduous woodland 
(ie oak, elm and lime). Following rapid warming 
in the period ¢ 9500—9000 cal BC, the climate 
continued to warm at a slower rate to reach 
a peak in the Late Mesolithic around 4500 
cal BC. By this time temperatures were, on 
average, around 2—3°C warmer than at present, 
but that peak has been followed by a long-term 
cooling trend that only came to an end in the 
late 19th century. 


Natural environment and human land use 

Much of our knowledge and understanding 
of the natural environmental conditions 
within the study area has, in the main, to be 
extrapolated from general studies and accounts 
of the Chalk Downlands of central southern 
England. However, a number of detailed 
studies, mainly of land mollusca, undertaken in 
connection with archaeological investigations 
along the line of the M3 motorway, allow more 
to be added to the overall picture (Evans and 
Williams 1991). There is also a study of pollen 
from a borehole taken from peat deposits at 
Winnall Moors, immediately north-east of 
the walled city (Waton 1982). Analysis of 
material from the archaeological excavation at 
Pilgrims’ School 2005—7 and borehole survey at 
Upper Brook Street Car Park 2012 has added to 
the understanding of the palaeoenvironment 
on the valley floor (Champness eż al 2012; 
Wilkinson and Bachelor 2012). 

The first clearances of the deciduous 
woodlands on the margin of the Itchen 
floodplain and on the local Chalk Downs 
began in the middle of the Neolithic (late 
5th or early 4th millennium BC; Waton 1982; 
M J Allen 2000, 158). These clearances were 
probably associated with the beginnings 
of arable agriculture (Allen 1996, 63). 
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Palaeoenvironmental data from Pé/grims’ School 
2005-7 suggest that in the Middle Holocene 
(ze the Neolithic), the floodplain was a network 
of slow-moving channels and that there were 
frequent flooding episodes within a wetland 
environment with nearby alder carr woodland 
(Champness eż a/ 2012, 31-4). 

Evidence of mollusca from Easton Lane 
and Twyford Down (immediately south-east 
of the study area) suggest that on the Downs, 
woodland persisted into the Bronze Age 
(Evans and Williams 1991; M J Allen 2000, 
159). However, by the end of the Bronze Age 
the overall picture in the study area seems to 
be one of a mosaic of habitats, now probably 
more man-made than natural, comprising 
woodland, pasture and arable land. Agriculture 
was well established, based around small 
fields, with a mixed farming regime of cereal 
production and stock rearing (Allen 1996, 64). 
Woodland clearance continued in places into 
the Late Bronze Age or Iron Age, the land in 
the study area becoming predominantly open 
in character, exhibiting a mixture of arable 
and pasture, but with areas of managed woods 
and coppice. 


Soils 

Beneath the dense forest cover of the postglacial 
deciduous woodlands, there developed on the 
Chalk Downs an argillic brown earth soil 
within the loess (dust blown from the margins 
of glaciers) that had carpeted them during 
the Late Pleistocene. Following the initial 
woodland clearances, these soils were initially, 
in agricultural terms, very rich, but were highly 
susceptible to erosion under tillage (Allen 
1996, 62). As agricultural activities gradually 
increased and intensified through the Bronze 
and Iron Ages, there was an increase in soil 
erosion. By the Roman Conquest, the soils on 
the Chalk Downs were already thin. Further 
erosion continued through the Roman period 
and on into the present day. A proportion of 
the eroded material has been deposited at the 
base of slopes and in dry valleys as areas of 
thick colluvium. 

Outside the historic core of Winchester, 
recent ploughing has removed any ancient 
buried soils except where they remain below 
surviving lynchets and other earthworks. 
However, on the western slope of the valley, 
within the town defences and protected by 
thick urban occupation deposits, buried soils 
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have been found to survive. They typically exist 
as a developed brown soil which had probably 
been ploughed in the Iron Age or Early Roman 
period (see sites published in Qualmann ef al 
2004). At Staple Gardens 2002-7 (Brown and 
Biddulph 2011, 37) the deposit was described 
as an “orangy-brown sandy silt with limited 
flint inclusions”. 

Immediately to the south of the urban core, 
on the east side of the floodplain, adjacent 
to the Itchen Navigation, geoarchacological 
sampling at Wharf Farm, Domum Road (for 
location see Fig 8.9, 63) has revealed the 
presence of a buried land surface and overlying 
sediments below Pleistocene solifluction 
deposits (Wessex Archaeology 2010a; 2011). 
A radiocarbon date places the sediments in 
the Late Pleistocene, specifically within the 
Windermere Interstadial, ze the warm period 
immediately preceding the Younger Dryas. 
Waterlogged plant remains, mollusca and insect 
remains found within the sediments indicate 
good preservation of palaeoenvironmental 
remains above a rately preserved land surface. 


The depositional framework 


Introduction 

The pattern of deposition and survival of 
archaeological remains have a fundamental 
influence on what we know, or can know, 
about the origins and historical development 
of Winchester. In addition, the changing 
pattern of human settlement has had an 
important effect on the survival and visibility 
of archaeological remains. Like many of 
Britain’s historic towns and cities, the various 
periods of occupation in Winchester more or 
less overlie one another. Within the core of 
the city, and to a lesser extent in the suburbs, 
there are deep accumulations of complex 
stratified archaeological deposits. However, 
as a consequence of this stratification, the 
remains of earlier periods can be more or 
less compromised by the impact of activities 
in later ones. 

Patterns of deposition and survival also 
owe much to the topography of the area. In 
essence, on the slopes of the river valley and 
on the surrounding downland archaeological 
remains are often close to the surface and so 
have been prone to erosion (both humanly 
generated, and to lesser extent, natural). By 
contrast, in those parts of the study area 


on the lower valley slopes and in the valley 
bottom there has been a build-up of both 
natural and humanly generated strata and 
erosion has been much less marked. As a 
result there has been excellent preservation 
of archaeological remains which in areas 
near the river may be waterlogged with the 
contingent preservation of organic remains 
(wood, leather, textiles, flora, fauna, etc) that 
have long since decomposed in the drier upper 
valley and downland locations. 

The quantity and quality of archaeological 
data available from different periods of 
Winchester’s past are considered below in the 
context of a deposit model for the city. 


A deposit model for Winchester 

During the compilation of the Winchester 
UAD, information on the depth and the 
general period of archaeological deposits was 
recorded in the form of “deposit columns” of 
which there are about 600. A deposit column 
is defined as a single point on a site where one 
or more of the following can be established: 


e The height of the top of Chalk bedrock, in 
metres above OD; 

e The height of the top of Quaternary 
deposits, in metres above OD; 

e The height of the top and bottom of each 
broad archaeological period, in metres 
above OD; 

e The height of the modern surface, in metres 
above OD; and 

e The thickness of the accumulated 
archaeological deposits. 


Model construction 
The amount of data available for developing a 
wholly reliable and predictive deposit model for 
Winchester remains rather smaller than ideal. 
Furthermore, the data are often concentrated 
in clusters within the city defences and its 
immediate suburbs. There are large areas, 
particularly in the south-eastern part of the 
walled city and the southern suburbs for which 
there are practically no data at all. Because 
of these limitations, the zone for which a 
deposit model can be constructed with greatest 
confidence is at present limited to parts of city 
within the walls where there have been the 
most archaeological excavations. 

The surface models presented in Figures 
1.20-1.25 were generated by Philip Stastney 
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(ARCA, University of Winchester) on the 
basis of stratigraphic data compiled by Richard 
Payne (formerly of University of Winchester, 
now of Wessex Archaeology) as part of his 
MPhil research between 2009 and 2012. These 
data comprised deposit columns (że the layers 
at representative points on section drawings) 
extracted from archaeological excavation 
archives held by Winchester City Council, 
Wessex Archaeology and Oxford Archaeology, 
geotechnical and exploratory borehole records 
curated by the British Geological Survey (BGS) 
and geoarchaeological borehole logs produced 
by ARCA and ArchaeoScape (the former 
environmental archaeology consultancy of 
Royal Holloway, University of London). The 
strata in each borehole or deposit column 
were interpreted in terms of their “lithology” 
(geological or archaeological descriptions) and 
“stratigraphy” (in this case a chronological 
classification) and cross-referenced with 
location (Ordnance Survey grid coordinates 
and Ordnance Datum of the borehole or 
deposit column) within an Access database. 
The latter, comprising 604 records, was read 
into the RockWorks 15 geological utilities 
software for model generation. The surface 
models were produced on the basis of the 
assigned stratigraphy of each borehole/deposit 
column and using a inverse-distance weighted 
algorithm with unknown points calculated on 
the basis of the closest eight neighbours and a 
weighting exponent of two. The models were 
then exported as Shape files to ArcGIS 10.1 in 
which software the illustrations presented here 
were constructed. It should be emphasised 
that the models are based upon data acquired 
prior to 2012, and that the models are most 
reliable in geographic areas where records are 
densest, and least accurate in locations where 
there are few records. 

Because of the current inadequacies of 
the data, these deposit models as predictors 
of the historic and natural topography of the 
city have their limitations. That said, they are 
a useful guide to the general or average depth 
of deposit for the main archaeological periods, 
and for the main natural surfaces. As more data 
become available, the accuracy of the deposit 
model will increase. 


Natural deposits 
The character of natural deposits in the study 
area has been discussed above. 
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Archaeological deposits 
Introduction 
Deeply stratified archaeological deposits 
survive throughout the walled area of the city 
where they have not been subject to modern 
destruction by cellars, foundations, services and 
the like. Generally, the average depth of deposits 
of all periods, taken together, ranges between 
2m and 3m above undisturbed natural material 
(Fig 1.25). However, greater depths have been 
recotded in a few places. For example, the 
mosaic found in 1878 at the junction of Little 
Minster Street and St Swithun Street was said to 
have been 6m below street level (Archaeological 
Journal 1878, 462). Depths in excess of 6m have 
been recorded in the castle precinct where the 
earthwork defences overlie Anglo-Saxon and 
Roman deposits (Biddle 1964, 193). 

Stratified archaeological deposits in 
the suburbs usually survive only in areas 
immediately outside the city walls. They rarely 
reach a thickness of more than 2m. Beyond the 
inner suburbs, there is little deep stratification 
and archaeological remains survive as features 
cut into natural material which otherwise lies 
directly beneath modern overburden. 

There follows a summary of the character 
and depth of deposits of each of the main 
petiods in Winchester’s past. 


Prehistoric period 

On the floodplain on the eastern side of the 
walled city, prehistoric deposits do survive, 
but lie below the current water table and can, 
therefore, be difficult to access in archaeological 
excavation. At The Brooks, for example, the 
excavation ceased at the level of tufa and 
alluvium (Zant 1993, 46-7), deposits probably 
of early prehistoric date. Work at Pilgrim’ School 
2005-7 demonstrated the existence of peat and 
alluvial deposits of Mesolithic date, ¢ 1m thick, 
at a depth of up to 2.5m below modern level 
(Champness ef a/ 2012, figs 2a—b). At Upper 
Brook Street Car Park 2012 similar deposits lay at 
a depth of up to 6.20m below modern ground 
level (Wilkinson and Bachelor 2012). On the 
western slope of the town within the Oram’s 
Arbour enclosure (both within and outside the 
later walled city) not only cut features (pits, 
ditches, post-holes etc), but deposits, largely 
of the Iron Age, typically 100-300mm thick, 
have been recorded on a number of sites 
(Qualmann ef al 2004; Brown and Biddulph 
2011, 37). Deposits survive particularly well 
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where they have been protected below the 
ramparts of the Roman town, for example at 
Tower Street 1964 (Biddle 1965, 233-5). 

Outside the Oram’s Arbour enclosure, there 
is little evidence for stratified deposits of the 
prehistoric period above natural material. 
However, excavations at Victoria Road West, 
immediately outside North Gate, revealed a 
developed soil, 150mm thick, above Clay-with- 
Flints containing large quantities of struck 
flints of Early Iron Age date (Qualmann 
et al 2004, 45). This site apart, remains of 
the prehistoric period usually survive as cut 
features. The prehistoric archaeology of the 
study area is considered in more detail in 
Chapter 2. 


Roman period 
The surviving thickness of stratified Roman 
deposits can usually be easily assessed since, for 


the most part, they directly overlie undisturbed 
natural material. The latest Roman deposits are 
normally sealed below a thick accumulation of 
distinctive late and post-Roman “dark earth” 
(Fig 1.21). 

In the centre of the walled city, Roman 
deposits are likely to be reached at a depth of 
c 1.5m—2.5m below the present-day ground 
sutface. However, below the modern streets, 
where there have been no buildings, Roman 
deposits may be reached at a depth of 
0.9m—1m. Where the Roman ramparts on the 
defences survive, they can often be reached 
at less than 0.5m. By contrast, below the 
eatthworks of the medieval castle, the latest 
Roman levels may lie at a depth of at least 6m. 

An important determinant of the extent of 
survival of Roman stratigraphy is the density 
of pits dug in later periods, especially the 
Late Anglo-Saxon and medieval. In addition, 
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Figure 1.20. Predicted 
level of natural deposits 
based on deposit model 
data points (© ARCA, 
University of Winchester, 
Richard Payne). 
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Figure 1.21. Predicted 
level of the top of Roman 
ground surface based on 
deposit model data points 
(© ARCA, University 
of Winchester, Richard 
Payne). 
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survival will depend on characteristics of the 
occupation itself and, to a lesser extent, the 
natural topography. The overall thickness of 
Roman deposits is likely to be greatest close 
to the frontages of the principal streets of 
the period where substantial buildings were 
situated. Successive construction, rebuilding 
and demolition have usually resulted in a 
build-up of 1m or more. On the defences 
the successive ramparts may survive to a 
height of at least 2m (eg at South Gate 1977; 
Biddle 1975a, fig. 7) In much of the eastern 
part of the city, within the floodplain, Roman 
deposits usually lie, in part at least, below 
the modern water table which has clearly 
risen since Roman times. The earliest Roman 
deposits at, for example, Cathedral Car Park 
(Biddle and Quirk 1964, 155), The Brooks 
(Zant 1993, 11-12), Lower Brook Street (Biddle 
1975a, 295-300), Wolvesey (ibid, 321-3) were 
waterlogged. Geoarchaeological boreholes at 


Broadway in 2007 (immediately west of the King 
Alfred statue) identified ¢ 2m of waterlogged 
deposits of Roman date, with good organic 
preservation, overlying prehistoric floodplain 
deposits (Wilkinson and Marter 2007). On the 
rising ground of the western side of the walled 
city there has generally been less accumulation 
of Roman deposits than elsewhere, largely, 
perhaps, because there was less intensive 
occupation. For example, at Staple Gardens 
2002-7, in the north-west corner, Roman 
deposits appear to have been ¢ 400—600mm 
thick (Brown and Biddulph 2011). 

Within the suburbs stratified Roman 
deposits are rate except in areas close to the 
walls. For example, in the northern suburb, 
close to the north gate and to the two main 
roads approaching from the north, stratified 
deposits survived to a thickness of up to 0.80m 
(Ottaway 2012a). In the extensive cemetery 
areas in the suburbs graves are usually found 
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cut into the natural material with little evidence 
for Roman activity either before or afterwards. 
Beyond the suburbs Roman settlements and 
field systems, like those of the prehistoric 
period, usually survive as features cut into 
natural material. 

The thickness of the “dark earth” deposits 
overlying the latest clearly identifiable Roman 
archaeology is usually, on average, between 
0.20m (eg at Staple Gardens 2002-7; Brown 
and Biddulph 2011, 70) and 0.50m (eg at The 
Brooks; Zant 1993, 147-9). Determining what 
proportion belongs to the Roman period as 
opposed to the post-Roman period is, however, 
more or less impossible. 


Early to Middle Anglo-Saxon period (c 410-c 860) 
Early to Middle Anglo-Saxon archaeological 
remains in the study area are sparse largely 
because the size of population and level of 
occupation were considerably lower than 


hitherto. The most clearly recognisable remains 
of these periods yet known in the city 
have been those of Old Minster and its 
associated cemetery excavated at Cathedral 
Green (Kjolbye-Biddle and Biddle in prep, 
W $42). Elsewhere, survival is often difficult to 
recognise because of a lack of datable material 
culture. As already noted, it has not proved 
possible to reliably distinguish between Roman 
and post-Roman “dark earth”. 

Some evidence for Early to Middle Anglo- 
Saxon settlement has been found outside the 
walled city and there are cemeteries on the 
Chalk Downs to the east of the River Itchen. 
Archaeological remains at these extramural 
sites survive for the most part as features cut 
into natural. 


Late Anglo-Saxon period (c 860-1066) 
Late Anglo-Saxon archaeological remains are 
more readily identifiable than those of the 
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Figure 1.22. Predicted 
level of the top of medieval 
ground surface based on 
deposit model data points 
(© ARCA, University 

of Winchester, Richard 
Payne). 
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Figure 1.23. Predicted level 
of the top of post-medieval 
ground surface based on 
deposit model data points 
(© ARCA, University 

of Winchester, Richard 
Payne). 
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previous period. In addition to the gravel streets 
and occasional stone buildings, the remains 
can be characterised under three principal 
headings. Firstly, there are distinctive deposits 
of flooring material from timber buildings of 
which the structural parts have usually decayed. 
Secondly there are refuse dumps on the streets 
and open land, thirdly, there are the ubiquitous 
refuse pits. For deposit modelling purposes, the 
top of the latest Anglo-Saxon deposits can be 
difficult to define accurately because on many 
sites there was continuous occupation from the 
Late Anglo-Saxon period into the medieval and 
later periods. However, definition is somewhat 
easier where there are well-dated buildings of 
the late 11th to 12th century such as the castle, 
cathedral and Wolvesey Palace. 

The survival of Late Anglo-Saxon remains 
has been shown to be good in many parts 
of the walled city including the major sites 
at Cathedral Green (Old and New Minster and 


associated cemeteries) and the castle. At the 
latter Late Anglo-Saxon deposits survived 
remarkably intact, protected under the Norman 
and later castle earthworks (Biddle 1970, 
285-9). Furthermore, these deposits contained 
well-preserved organic material, such as 
wooden hurdling, which survived on a Late 
Anglo-Saxon street surface. In some parts 
of the urban core, especially on the densely 
occupied frontages in and around High Street, 
occupation and activities of later periods have 
been damaging to Late Anglo-Saxon remains. 
However, in low-lying areas where later cellars 
were not practical, or in peripheral, and, for 
much their history, less densely occupied, areas 
of the walled city, later disturbance is usually 
less of a problem. This was shown, for example, 
at Lower Brook Street and Staple Gardens 2002-7; 
in both cases the remains of Late Anglo-Saxon 
buildings survived fairly well (Biddle 1975a, 
310-20; Teague 201 1a). 
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Within the walled city Late Anglo-Saxon 
remains are normally reached at a depth of 
between 1m and 2m below the modern surface. 
A thickness of these remains of up to ¢1.5m 
has been recorded in the urban core (eg at 
Assize Courts South; Fig 5.8), although in some 
peripheral areas there will be rather less; for 
example, at Staple Gardens 2002—7 there appears 
to have been ¢ 0.50m of Late Anglo-Saxon 
deposits (Teague 201 1a). 

Ona number of sites in the low-lying eastern 
part of the walled city Late Anglo-Saxon 
waterlogged deposits, with well-preserved 
organic remains, have been identified. For 
example, the Lower Brook Street and Brooks 
excavations produced a number of well- 
preserved timber-lined pits which often 
contained large assemblages of wood, leather 
and other organic material (Biddle and Keene 
1990; Scobie ef al 1991, 39 and see below 
p 249). Former water channels, notably 
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on Upper Brook Street (Central Car Park 
1978, Trench I, and Upper Brook Street 1959) 
produced highly organic Late Anglo-Saxon 
infill deposits. 

Extensive evidence of Late Anglo-Saxon 
settlement has been found in suburban areas, 
notably on the north and west sides of the 
city, but remains usually survive in the form of 
pits and other features cut into earlier deposits 
or natural material. Exceptions to this picture 
include the build-up of deposits in the Oram’s 
Arbour Iron Age enclosure ditch and up to 
1m of redeposited chalk outside the western 
defences, thought to derive from cutting 
of the city ditch (Ottaway and Qualmann 
forthcoming and see below). 


Medieval period (¢ 1066—1550) 

The intense occupation in the town and its 
immediate suburbs in this period has generally 
led to the survival of a considerable build up 
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Figure 1.24. Predicted level 
of modern ground surface 
based on deposit model 
data points (© ARCA, 
University of Winchester, 
Richard Payne). 
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Figure 1.25. Predicted 
thickness of archaeological 
deposits (all periods) 

based on deposit model 
data points (© ARCA, 
University of Winchester, 
Richard Payne). 
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of stratified deposits (Fig 1.22). They are often 
characterised by thick accumulations of floors 
from timber buildings and numerous pits. 
In addition, the foundations and demolition 
rubble from stone, or partly stone, buildings 
are much more common than hitherto. As a 
result of the detailed study of ceramics from 
the principal WEC excavations (Barclay in prep 
a, WS71), combined with the documentary 
evidence, it has often been possible to 
determine more or less the exact point in 
stratigraphic sequences where the Norman 
Conquest took place and thus the medieval 
period (as defined here) began. 

In the ecclesiastical precincts in the south- 
eastern area of the city excavations at Cathedral 
Green and Wolvesey have shown that medieval 
remains are likely to remain substantially 
untouched by modern disturbance. At the 
castle also the survival of medieval remains 
is good. Elsewhere in the city, on the street 


frontages of the walled city, well-preserved 
medieval remains have often been found, 
particularly outside the High Street area where 
there has often been relatively little 19th- and 
20th-century activity and cellaring is rare. This 
was seen, for example, at both Lower Brook 
Street (eg Biddle 1972, 98-115) and The Brooks 
(Scobie eż al 1991). 

Medieval deposits may be reached at any 
depth below the modern surface, up to a 
maximum of ¢ 2.5m. The least depth of 
overlying material tends to be located on 
the High Street frontages, and here medieval 
deposits are often encountered immediately 
below the floor surfaces of existing buildings. 
On the western slopes of the city, the depth 
of overlying material can be inconsistent as 
a result of later terracing and landscaping 
of the hillside. In the evaluation trenches at 
Lower Barracks (1989), for example, the depth 
at which medieval deposits were encountered 
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vatied dramatically by as much as 2m over fairly 
short distances. 

There may be a thickness of medieval 
deposits of as much as 1.5m in parts of the 
town centre, although normally there is no 
more than ¢ 1m. Pits and wells, however, 
may be 2m deep and more. At the castle the 
surviving medieval earthen rampart was as 
much as 6m thick (Biddle 1964, 193). In the 
city ditch several metres of medieval deposits 
may survive (see below p 280). 

Medieval deposits usually lie above the 
modern water table throughout the year. 
Waterlogged deposits with good preservation 
of organic material are, therefore, confined to 
deep features such as pits and wells. 

In the suburbs, survival of medieval 
remains is variable and they are vulnerable 
to the impact of 19th-century and later 
building, but in the northern suburb, near 
North Gate, at Victoria Road East, there was 
up to about 1m of stratigraphy in places 
on the Hyde Street frontage (Ottaway 
and Qualmann forthcoming). A similar 
thickness of stratified deposits was found 
in the eastern suburb, away from the street 
frontages, at, for example, 16—19 St John’s 
Street (ibid). 


There was medieval settlement beyond 
the historic suburbs in what were once rural 
hamlets, such as Winnall (north-east of the 
city) and Weeke (north-west), and around 
institutions, such as the Hospital of St Cross 
(south) or the leprosy hospital of St Mary 
Magdalen (east). As excavations at the leprosy 
hospital, for example, have shown, these 
outlying sites can, on occasion, have well- 
preserved stratigraphic sequences (Roffey and 
Marter 2010; 2014; Roffey 2012). 


Post-medieval and later periods 

For these periods the extent of survival of 
archaeological material is not, perhaps, as 
predictable as it is for those of earlier periods 
because of the impact of modern development 
(Figs 1.23 and 1.24). In the historic core and 
nearer suburbs this may be very destructive, 
especially on street frontages, leaving only the 
deeper-dug cellars, drains, sewers and wells. 
Behind the frontages, however, there is often 
a considerable build-up of soil derived from 
gardening or horticulture, usually 1-1.5m 
thick, as well as surviving pits and wells. 
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Chapter 2: Winchester in Prehistory 


Introduction and historical 
background 


This chapter assesses the evidence for 
human activity in the study area before 
the establishment of the Roman town at 
Winchester in the late 1st century AD. What 
follows is intended, firstly, to describe the 
ways in which humanity gradually exploited 
and modified the natural resources of the 
Winchester area, and, secondly to provide an 
ovetview of settlement and economic and 
social development up to the point where a 
recognisably urban community emerged. 


Palaeolithic period (before c 9000 cal BC) 
In 1981 Myra Shackley published a review of 
Hampshire in the Palaeolithic but the most 
recent (as of 2015) reviews of the Lower/ 
Middle Palaeolithic and Upper Palaeolithic are 
by Wenban-Smith eż a/(2014a) and Hey (2014) 
respectively, in the Resource Assessment 
for the Solent-Thames region, including 
Hampshire (Hey and Hind 2014). They have 
been drawn upon for much of this section. For 
Hampshire, these reviews were informed by 
Keith Wilkinson’s resource paper (2007) and an 
assessment of the archaeological potential of 
Pleistocene deposits in Hampshire, including 
the Winchester study area, by Wilkinson and 
Hennessy (2004). 

The Palaeolithic period corresponded with 
the second half of the Pleistocene era in which 
there was an alternating series of glacial and 
warmer inter-glacial episodes. Britain was at the 
periphery of the inhabited world, on the north- 
western edge of the Euro-Asian continent, 
but for much of the period was connected to 


continental Europe until a final separation in 
c 6500-7000 cal BC. The first occasional forays 
into Britain by hominins occurred around eight 
hundred thousand years ago and, depending 
on climatic conditions, continued sporadically 
until the end of the Palaeolithic. Anatomically 
modern humans (Homo sapiens sapiens) first 
appeared in Britain in ¢ 30,000 BP, following 
the extinction of the Neanderthal people. 

Evidence for the Palaeolithic period exists 
largely as stone tools and environmental material 
and the strata in which they are found. The 
principal Solent-Thames landscape character 
areas listed by the Resource Assessment which 
are relevant for the Winchester study area 
are HA2 (Wessex Downs) and HA3 (Hants 
Basin) (Wenban-Smith eż al 2014a, 33, table 
3.6). Within them are, zuter alia, fluvial deposits 
and Clay-with-Flint strata which contain 
Palaeolithic material. 

Assemblages of the Palaeolithic period are 
summarised by Wenban-Smith eż al (2014a, 
table 3.4). In the Lower/Middle Palaeolithic 
they are largely dominated by handaxes which 
are gradually produced by more standardised 
and sophisticated techniques. In Upper 
Palaeolithic assemblages there are blades and 
standardised tools made on blade blanks. The 
latter period also sees the introduction of cave 
art and bone/antler artefacts. 

The number and distribution of Palaeolithic 
artefacts in Hampshire may not correlate 
closely with activity in the period itself; rather 
it relates to the extent of collection by various 
parties, the incidence of quarrying, and the 
emergence of rivers from constrained valleys 
through the chalk into broader valleys on 
Tertiary rocks (Hosfield 1999). The majority 
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of Palaeolithic artefacts from the county 
have been found on river gravels and raised 
beaches associated with the River Solent and 
its tributaries. Many of those published in 
Roe’s gazetteer (1968) derive from antiquarian 
collections and cannot be closely provenanced. 
Since this was published, Palaeolithic artefacts 
have come from a number of watching briefs, 
and observations of quarry faces and coastal 
exposures in the county (Wessex Archaeology 
1993; Wymer 1999; Wilkinson 2007, 12). 
Analysis of data from the Southern Rivers 
Research Project by Hosfield (1999, 123-7) 
points to a clustering of Palaeolithic find spots 
at river confluences and in Tertiary deposits on 
the sheltered side of the Chalk Escarpment. 
This pattern would seem to be supported by 
several finds noted at Romsey and in the Avon 
and Test river valleys (Wilkinson 2007, 14-15). 


Mesolithic period (c 9000-c 4000 BC) 

Gill Hey’s review for the RRA (2014) covering 
the Mesolithic, as well as the Late Palaeolithic, is 
the most recent to cover Hampshire and may be 
referred to for further detail on the archaeology 
of the period. Hey’s table 5.1 lists radiocarbon 
dates (cal BC at 2 sigma) for the Mesolithic in 
Hampshire which suggest activity associated 
with a Mesolithic culture began in ¢ 9000 BC. 
Assemblages contain distinctive new types of 
tools developed by hunter-gatherers including 
carefully formed microliths, typically used as 
barbs and tips for wooden arrows. Significant 
sites in Hampshire for the understanding of 
the Mesolithic in Britain as a whole include 
Broom Hill, Braishfield, and in east Hampshire, 
Oakhanger, Selborne, and Longmoor Inclosute, 
Whitehill (Jacobi 1981, 10). In addition, at 
Bowman’s Farm, Romsey, four Late Mesolithic 
roundhouses were found (Green 1991). Work in 
the Winchester area has not been so dramatic, 
although Draper (1966) showed that Mesolithic 
activity occurred over the whole of the southern 
Hampshire landscape and was not confined to 
the river valleys and Tertiary deposits as was 
once believed. 


Neolithic period (c 4000—c 2100 BC) 

The earliest radiocarbon dates for Neolithic 
artefacts and monuments begin in ¢ 4000-3800 
BC (Bradley 2007, 33; 2014, 91). From about 
this time farming gradually began to replace 
the hunter-gatherer subsistence strategies of 
the Mesolithic. Although local Mesolithic 


populations had begun to clear the mixed 
deciduous forests that dominated the landscape, 
the process was accelerated by the innovation 
of new tools, such as the handaxe. Neolithic 
people not only cleared much of the landscape, 
but were responsible for arable farming and the 
domestication of cattle, pigs, sheep and goats. 
A more settled and less peripatetic way 
of life than hitherto was accompanied by 
the development of a more complex social 
hierarchy and new beliefs concerning the dead. 
The earliest surviving earthworks in Britain — 
long barrows, causewayed enclosures and 
henges — date from the Neolithic. However, the 
only examples in Hampshire are long barrows 
for the communal burial of the dead; the lack 
of other major monument types in the county 
is notable in comparison to adjacent areas 
(RCHME 1979, xiii). There is also an apparent 
lack of occupation sites of the Neolithic period 
in Hampshire, although this may be deceptive 
and due, firstly, to the intensity of disturbance 
by later activity (Schadla-Hall 1977, 16-17) 
and, secondly, to the lack, until the late 20th 
century, of investigations on any scale. This 
latter point may be emphasised by the results 
of the extensive excavations on the eastern 
outskirts of Winchester at Winnall Down and 
Easton Lane in advance of construction of 
the M3 motorway (Fasham 1985; Fasham ef a/ 
1989), and at Winnall Allotments (excavation by 
WMS in 1990-1) (Fig 2.1). Discoveries of the 
Neolithic period at these sites are discussed 
further below. Other evidence for the Neolithic 
has come from the built-up area of Winchester 
and from the western side of the Itchen valley, 
although always as a result of excavations 
focused on later periods of human activity. 


Bronze Age (c 2100-c 750 BC) 

There is relatively little evidence for Bronze Age 
settlement in Hampshire as a whole compared 
to other parts of southern England. In spite of 
this, large numbers of round barrows, implying 
a considerable population, are known from 
the chalklands of the county. As a result of 
intensive agriculture which has destroyed the 
barrow mound, they often survive only as the 
encircling ditch, usually known as a “ring ditch”. 
The lack of Bronze Age settlement evidence 
may be due to issues of visibility in that, 
firstly, occupation sites tend to be small and 
unenclosed (Schadla-Hall and Fasham 1981, 32) 
and, secondly, they may be buried by hillwash 
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Figure 2.1. Archaeological sites in the Winnall and Easton Lane area (incorporating information from Fasham et al 1989, fig 1). Key: 1, Cropmarks 
of D-shaped enclosure (‘Winnall Down II”) and other enclosures; 2, Winnall Down excavation (1976-7); 3, Winnall II, Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
(1955-8), 4, Winnall (WEC excavation 1971), Late Roman burials and Winnall I, Anglo-Saxon cemetery; 5, St Martins Close, Winnall, 
Roman cemetery and Anglo-Saxon buildings (1984—6),; 6, Winnall Housing Estate (1955-9, centre point); 7, ring ditch and linear ditch adjacent 

to St Swithun’s School; 8, St John’s Croft, Blue Ball Hill (2011); 9, Winnall Allotments (1990-1); 10, Milesdown Childrens Home, Northbrook 
Avenue (2009-10); 11, three round barrows, south of Alresford Road; 12, St Mary Magdalen leprosy hospital (2007 onwards) (© Crown copyright 
2017 OS 100019531). 


in chalk valleys. However, the Winchester study 
area stands out from the county in having 
produced evidence for Bronze Age settlement 
and funerary practices, albeit largely for the 
early and middle parts rather than the later. 


Early Bronze Age (c 2100-¢ 1500 BC) 

Copper working in Britain probably began 
sometime in the mid- to late 3rd millennium 
BC (Bradley 2007, 146). This was more or less 
contemporary with the introduction of anew 
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type of distinctive ceramic vessel or “beaker”. 
What is sometimes referred to as the “Beaker 
Period” in archaeological literature may now 
be dated between ¢ 2400 and ¢ 1800 BC (bid, 
144-5). Beakers are found in a number of 
different contexts including burials, usually of 
individuals, rather than groups, below a round 
barrow. It is not entirely clear whether the 
introduction of copper working and beakers 
is due to the settlement of people from the 
Continent or to cultural diffusion, perhaps as 
a result of small numbers of traders seeking 
new sources of copper and gold in Britain. 


Middle to Late Bronze Age (c 1500—c 750 BC) 

A new ceramic tradition in southern England, 
using vessels referred to as Bucket, Barrel and 
Globular urns, was originally defined by Calkin 
(1962) as the “Deverel-Rimbury Culture”, 
named after two burial sites in Dorset. This 
tradition is dated to the Middle Bronze Age, 
¢ 1600-1100 BC (Lambrick 2014a, 120). The 
middle of the second millennium BC saw 
the beginnings of large-scale organisation 
of land use with integrated systems of 
settlements, enclosures and fields, particularly 
in the downland valleys and along rivers and 
coastal plains. These extensive systems can be 
identified throughout England from Dartmoor 
in the south-west to Yorkshire in the north. In 
the Winchester study area Middle Bronze Age 
unenclosed settlement sites have been found at 
Winnall Down and Easton Lane (Fasham 1985; 
Fasham eż al 1989 and see below). 


Iron Age (c 750 BC-AD 43) 

Aerial photography and field survey are major 
contributors to an understanding of the Iron 
Age landscape of the Hampshire Downland, 
many features of which can now be shown 
to originate in the Bronze Age. It may be 
this high visibility which has led to the large 
number of excavations of Iron Age sites in 
the county (Champion and Champion 1981, 
37), although the nearest to an overview of the 
period has arisen from the work at Danebury 
and its environs in the north-western part 
of the county (Cunliffe and Poole 2000). 
The English Heritage National Mapping 
Project has provided valuable information 
on the distribution of Iron Age (and other 
prehistoric) sites and features in Hampshire, 
including the Winchester study area (Royall 
2013). However, the attention given to the 


extensive evidence for the Iron Age gained 
from the Chalklands of southern England 
has meant there has been less given to sites in 
river valleys, the Hampshire basin, the north- 
east of the county and the Wealden region 
(ibid, 39). The most recent (2015) review of 
the Iron Age in the region as a whole is by 
Lambrick (2014a). 


Early Iron Age (c 750-350 BC) 

The division between the Bronze Age and 
Iron Age is difficult to define and has little 
importance except in terms of metalworking 
and implement typology. The transition was 
probably complete in southern England 
towards the end of the 7th century BC after 
a period of overlap between the last of the 
well-developed bronze industries and the early 
use of iron. This transitional period is often 
seen as one linked to the early development of 
hill-forts, a wider distribution of field systems 
and emergence of large numbers of circular 
and sub-circular farm enclosures. 

The dating of archaeological sites 
throughout the Iron Age is heavily dependent 
on pottery and a series of regional styles has 
been identified in southern England. In ¢ 800—c 
600 BC, centred on the Wessex chalklands, 
a tradition of decorated pottery emerged, 
referred to by the name of the type site at All 
Cannings Cross in Dorset (Cunliffe 2005, 90; 
Lambrick 2014a, 120). In addition, there are 
vessels of a reddish colour usually referred to 
as “oxidised” (Fig 2.2). 


Middle Iron Age (c 350—c 100 BC) 

By the Middle Iron Age, when population was 
apparently increasing, it has been suggested 
that in central southern England a more 
complex tribal society with a warrior aristocracy 
developed out of the extended family-sized 
units of earlier times (Cunliffe 2005, 590-3). 
Many of the early hill-forts in Wessex were now 
abandoned in favour of more heavily defended 
centres with greater defensive capabilities 
such as Danebury and St Catherine’s Hill at 
Winchester. Many of what Cunliffe (bid, 388) 
has referred to as “developed hill-forts” were 
intensively occupied. The large number of 
four-post structures, interpreted as granaries, 
found at hill-forts and other sites, is cited as 
evidence for a grain surplus which was traded 
for other commodities, such as salt and iton, 
both locally and, in some cases, further afield. 
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As in the Early Iron Age, distinctive 
styles of pottery are found in the regions 
of southern England. They include a central 
southern group dominated by the vertical- 
sided “saucepan pots” (Fig 2.3) and jars 
with rounded shoulders and beaded rims 
(ibid, 103-4). In the Winchester area Cunliffe 
has identified a St Catherine’s Hill-Worthy 
Down style. 


Late Iron Age (c 100 BC-¢ AD 43) 

Evidence for southern England in the Late 
Iron Age includes contemporary written 
sources for the first time. Julius Caesar refers 
to his campaigns in Britain in 55 and 54 BC in 
De Bello Gallico (On the Gallic Wars) IV, 20-38, 
and there is an abridged version by Cassius 
Dio (XXXIX, 51-3). Brief descriptive passages 
appear in the Elder Pliny’s Natural History 
and the works of geographers such as Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus (Ireland 1996, 14-17). 
There is also the evidence of coinage, some 
with inscriptions, which was first minted in 
central southern England in the 2nd century 
BC (Cunliffe 2005, 134). Other than coins, an 
important archaeological marker for the period 
in central southern England is the appearance 


of wheel-turned pottery, especially necked jars 
and bowls (Lambrick 2014a, 120). 

As far as other archaeological material 
is concerned, there is a much wider range 
than hitherto of imported goods from the 
Roman Empire. The Roman conquest of 
the Mediterranean coast around Massalia 
(Marseilles) in about 128 BC had opened the 
door to trade with central and northern Gaul, 
and eventually Britain (Collis 1984, 167). An 
important port of entry on the south coast 
lay at Hengistbury Head on Christchurch 
Harbour, in operation from ¢ 100 BC — ¢ 50 
BC (Cunliffe 2005, 179). Subsequently, there 
was a tise in trading activity on Poole Harbour. 
Through these coastal sites, also known 
elsewhere in northern Europe, came what are 
often known as “prestige goods”, such as wine 
and fine metalwork, from the Mediterranean 
world and other parts of the Continent. Wine 
amphorae, principally of the Italian Dressel 1 
type, reached both Winchester (Biddle 1975a, 
99) and a settlement at Owslebury, 10km to 
the south-east of the city (see Fig 3.1; Collis 
1968; 1984, 163). 

Cunliffe (2005, 127) has suggested that from 
the beginning of the 1st century BC the elite 
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Figure 2.2. Oxidised 
Eaarly/ Middle Iron Age 
pottery sherds from St 
Georges Street (Back of 
the Royal Oak; BRO56) 
(© Winchester City 
Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 


Figure 2.3. Middle Iron 
Age vessel in the Saucepan 
Pot tradition from Oram’s 
Arbour (© Winchester 
City Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 
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in central southern England may have included 
settlers from Gaul corresponding to the Belgae, 
referred to by Julius Caesar (De Bello Gallico I1, 
4 and V, 12). The scale and significance of any 
migration is uncertain, but it is a possibility 
that the name of Roman Winchester (Venta 
Belgarum) refers to an element in the Late Iron 
Age population of the region which was still 
distinct in the late 1st century AD. 

The principal purpose of Julius Caesar’s 
campaigns in 55 and 54 BC was, apparently, 
to pursue fugitives from the conflict in Gaul. 
However, on both occasions his campaigns 
concentrated on the south-eastern corner of 
Britain and did not directly impinge on the 
Winchester area. Subsequently, Commius, 
formerly an ally of Caesar, fled to Britain 
in about 52 BC. Coins struck with his name 
suggest he became the ruler of the Atrebates 
(Salway 1993, 36-7). Their principal centre of 
power and authority is usually thought to have 
been at Silchester, 35km north of Winchester. 
The territory of the Atrebates probably 
came to include much of central southern 
England, including the modern counties of 
Surrey, Sussex and eastern Hampshire (cid, 
33). Cunliffe (2005, 169) has identified three 
“style-zones” in the pottery of the Atrebates, 
of which one lies in the central part of their 


territory covering west Sussex and much of 
Hampshire, including the Winchester area. 
These zones based on pottery styles may, 
up to a point, have corresponded to distinct 
traditions in other aspects of culture which are 
less visible archaeologically. 

At the end of the 2nd or in the early 1st 
century BC hill-forts were abandoned in central 
southern and south-eastern England. New, 
often larger, central places were established, 
often on valley sides from where river crossings 
could be controlled. Sites defended with 
major earthworks are referred to by Cunliffe 
as “enclosed oppida” (bid, 402-6). The 
evidence for the Oram’s Arbour enclosure is 
discussed in more detail below, but apart from 
the defences, it does not seem to correspond 
closely to other sites in this category. None the 
less, at the time of the Conquest the Romans 
would have found Winchester possessed of 
a major fortification which controlled, or, 
more likely, had controlled until a century 
and half before the Conquest, important 
long-distance routes, and may have served as 
a regional centre for trade. In the surrounding 
area the Chalk Downland of central southern 
England was a well-exploited landscape 
with fields, stock enclosures, pasture and 
managed woodland. Local tracks and longer 
distance routes connected the larger centres 
with individual and grouped farmsteads. An 
apparent concentration of settlement around 
Winchester may be due to the intensity of 
archaeological activity here. Many Downland 
settlements, including those on Winnall Down 
and Easton Lane (Fasham 1985; Fasham eż al 
1989) and, outside the study area, at Owslebury 
(Collis 1968; 1970) show continuity from the 
Middle Iron Age through to the early Roman 
petiod with little indication that the Conquest 
had any immediate impact. Continuity at 
Winchester itself is unlikely. 


Past work and the nature of the 
evidence 


Whilst prehistoric artefacts have been collected 
in the study area since the 19th century, 
the first archaeological excavation was that of 
the Iron Age hill-fort at $+ Catherines Hillin the 
years 1925 to 1928 (see Figure 2.19; Hawkes 
et al 1930). Hawkes also recorded what little 
was then known of pre-Roman settlement in 
the urban core at Winchester and suggested 
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that the earthwork on Oram’s Arbour could 
be pre-Roman. However, he concluded that 
Winchester was largely uninhabited at the 
time of the Roman Conquest; the veracity 
of this conclusion remains a question for 
research today. Sites on the line of the Oram’s 
Arbour defences and within them are shown 
on Figure 2.20. 

In the immediate post-World War H period 
further excavation and observation took 
place in Winchester which allowed Barry 
Cunliffe to present a new summary of the 
evidence (1964, 1-6). This was based on a 
series of investigations which had begun in 
1949 and continued in 1955 on the site of the 
County Council Offices between Sussex Street 
and Tower Street (Fig 2.20, 20; ibid, 7—15). 
The ditches and occupation deposits from a 
Middle Iron Age community using saucepan 
pots was revealed directly under the western 
ramparts of the Roman town. In 1955 also 
the Easton Water Main Trench (from Easton to 
Winchester) passed across the ditches of the 
Oram’s Arbour enclosure on St Paul’s Hill 
and St James’s Terrace (Collis 1978, 245). In 
the late 1950s and early 1960s Middle Iron 
Age gullies containing saucepan pots were 
identified in the St George’s Street area, now 
thought to be within the enclosure, below an 
Iron Age or Early Roman feature known as 
the “earthwork” (Fig 2.20, 24; Cunliffe 1964, 
21). In the late 1950s, on the east side of the 
study area, evidence for a Middle Iron Age 
settlement, including a ditched enclosure, was 
found during construction of the Winall 
Housing Estate between 1955 and 1959 (Fig 2.1, 
6; Collis 1978, 61—93). Further occupation of 
the saucepan pot period was found on Staple 
Gardens 1960 (Fig 2.20, 17; Cunliffe 1964, 164). 

One of the objectives of the Winchester 
Excavations Committee was to examine the 
origins of Roman Winchester and in 1964 the 
opportunity was taken to excavate the Oram’s 
Arbour enclosure ditch at Ashley Terrace on 
the north side of the enclosure (Biddle 1965, 
231-3). Geophysical survey demonstrated 
that the ditch extended as far as the west 
side of the Arbour. The WEC also excavated 
Tower Street 1964, north of the earlier Council 
Offices site, in advance of a multi-storey car 
park (Fig 2.20, 16; zbid, 233-5). Middle Iron 
Age pits and gullies and a roundhouse were 
found beneath the Roman town rampart. 
Subsequently, excavations took place at Oram’ 


Arbour in 1965 (Fig 2.20, 26) to establish the 
line of the enclosure ditch, although it was still 
not possible to show conclusively that it was 
pre-Roman (Biddle 1966, 310-2). Within the 
enclosure excavations in the same year revealed 
gullies and post-holes taken to be evidence for 
roundhouses (Fig 2.20, 9). In 1966 the Orams 
Arbour excavations (Fig 2.20, 10) revealed 
more of the ditch and the western entrance 
to the enclosure; this was now conclusively 
identified as Iron Age (Biddle 1967a, 254-9). 
The entrance to the enclosure was examined 
further in 1967 (Biddle 1968b, 251-7). Another 
section through the ditch on the south side of 
the enclosure was excavated at Assize Courts 
North in 1971 (Fig 2.20, 30; Biddle 1975a, 
98-100). 

Since 1971 the Oram’s Arbour enclosure 
has remained the principal focus of research 
interest as far as the prehistoric period in 
the city centre is concerned. The ditch was 
examined again on the southern side of the 
enclosure at Trafalgar House in 1974 (Fig 2.20, 
31; Qualmann eż al 2004, 16-19), and on the 
northern side in 1975 at New Road (now Station 
Road, Fig 2.20, 5; zbid, 25—30) and at Sussex 
Street 1977 (Fig 2.20, 7; ibid, 38-9). Another, 
much larger, trench through the ditch was then 
excavated at Carfax, immediately to the west 
of the 1977 trench, in 1985 (Fig 2.20, 6; cbid, 
31). Within the enclosure, excavations at Sussex 
Street 1979 (Fig 2.20, 13) recovered further 
traces of Middle Iron Age occupation (cid, 
42-3). At Staple Gardens 1984—5 (Fig 2.20, 22) 
Middle Iron Age occupation was represented 
by two roundhouses and a four-post structure 
(ibid, 11-16). 

Away from the Iron Age enclosure, in and 
around the city centre, the 1970s and 1980s 
yielded relatively little evidence for prehistoric 
activity. The most important site was Victoria 
Road East, outside North Gate (Fig 2.20, 3; 
ibid, 45-8). It produced a Beaker burial which 
had been truncated by a hollow way leading 
to the northern entrance of the Iron Age 
enclosure. Outside the urban core, the focus 
of attention for prehistoric studies in the 
Winchester area returned to the eastern side of 
the Itchen Valley as a result of the proposed 
M3 motorway extension which led to the 
excavations at Winnall Down and Easton Lane 
in 1976-7 and 1982-3 respectively (Fig 2.1). 
Extensive stripping enabled the development 
of a Chalk Downs landscape from the 
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Neolithic to the Roman period to be examined 
in detail (Fasham 1985; Fasham ef a/ 1989). 

Archaeological work in the study area in the 
late 1980s and 1990s was largely concerned 
with later periods in its history, although the 
excavation of a Bronze Age settlement took 
place at Winnall Allotments in 1990-1 (Fig 
2.1, 9). Early in the 21st century new work 
took place in the Oram’s Arbour enclosure 
at Northgate House, Staple Gardens adjacent 
to sites previously examined in the 1960s and 
1970s (Fig 2.20, 17; Brown and Biddulph 
2011). The earliest phase of activity, including 
two ot three roundhouses, was dated to the 
Early Iron Age and must therefore predate 
the enclosure. Subsequently, a Middle Iron 
Age phase produced five roundhouses. Also 
recorded was a hollow way which projected 
to the north would have passed through the 
northern entrance to the enclosure and joined 
that found at Victoria Road East. A training 
excavation for King Alfred’s College took place 
in two locations on Oram’s Arbour in 2001-2 
(Fig 2.20, 10, 14; Qualmann eż al 2004, 85). 
Finally, on the northern edge of the study area, 
not previously investigated archaeologically to 
any great extent, an Early Iron Age to Roman 
settlement sequence was discovered on sites at 
Bereweeke Field (Hammond and Preston 2007; 
Wessex Archaeology 2007a). 


The archaeological evidence 


Palaeolithic period (before c 9000 BC) 

Within the study area, the Palaeolithic is 
represented by a few artefacts which have 
been found by chance or in deposits of later 
periods on controlled excavations (Fig 2.4). 
They include at least five handaxes, two of 
Acheulean type (named after the site at Saint- 
Acheul in northern France). Details of their 
find spots are not always clear, although at 
least three were within the Itchen floodplain. 
Near the City Bridge, a handaxe, a hammer 
stone and scrapers were found in close 
association, apparently in a river gravel terrace 
(25). Another axe comes from nearby on St 
John’s Street (389). North-east of the city 
centre on the river floodplain an axe comes 
from Winchester rugby club (1702). On the 
opposite (west) side of the river there is a 
handaxe from the Abbotts Barton area on the 
floodplain (3). Only one findspot, that of an 
Acheulean handaxe, was definitely not located 


on the floodplain (122). This was found on 
the edge of the Fulflood valley and was most 
likely reworked from the surrounding Downs, 
perhaps as a result of periglacial processes. 


Mesolithic period (c 9000-c 4000 BC) 
Rather more Mesolithic than Palaeolithic 
material has been recognised in the Winchester 
study area, although as Figure 2.4 shows, it 
too mostly derives from the floodplain of 
the Itchen valley or the Fulflood valley. One 
or two flint blades found in later contexts at 
Cathedral Green are of possible Mesolithic date 
(Ap Simon in prep, S32). A crude, possibly 
unfinished, flint axe was found in the area of 
the St Cross water meadows (1004). 

Peat deposits of the Mesolithic period have 
been recognised at a number of sites in the 
valley bottom at Winchester (see above, p 30). 
There is usually little artefactual material in 
them, but they can be rich in pollen and other 
plant remains, as well as insects and mollusca. 
Peat at Pilgrims’ School 2005—7, close to the 
southern side of the walled city, accumulated 
during the Middle and Late Holocene within 
abandoned channels of the Itchen and its 
tributary streams after the rate of water flow 
in a late Pleistocene braided river system had 
slowed; it was radiocarbon dated to 6230—6050 
cal BC (OxA-17233; Champness eż al 2012, 
31). Peat at Upper Brook Street Car Park 2012 
was dated rather earlier to 7970-7680 cal BC 
(GU 27838; Wilkinson and Bachelor 2012, 6). 


Neolithic period (c 4000—c 2100 BC) 
Neolithic finds in the Winchester study area are 
scatce (Fig 2.5). The most important evidence 
for the period has come from the excavations 
on Winnall Down (Fig 2.1; Fasham 1985). At 
67m above sea level, the site overlooks the 
valley of the Itchen 30m below it. The Early 
Neolithic ring-ditch found there is the earliest 
identifiable monument in the whole study 
area (Fig 2.6). It had a diameter of 16.5m, 
and may originally have had three entrances. 
A red deer antler recovered from the bottom 
of a ditch section produced a radiocarbon date 
of 4690490 BP (HAR-2202). The absence 
of any associated features, either internal or 
external, means that its interpretation is largely 
speculative, but it may have had a ceremonial 
function (Fasham 1985, 19-24. 

A scatter of Neolithic pottery recovered 
from later contexts at Winnall Down and 
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Easton Lane may reflect continued activity in 
the locality (Fasham ef al 1989, 142). Some 
450m north-west of the ring-ditch, a circular 
post-built house has been dated to the Late 
Neolithic (Fig 2.7; Easton Lane Phase 2; Fasham 
et al 1989, 13). A pit immediately to the north 
of this structure provided evidence for flint 
working in the form of knapping waste from an 
industry using both prepared and unprepared 
cores (Harding 1989). Radiocarbon dating of 
antler recovered from the pit produced a date 
of cal 2470-2040 BC (Pearson and Stuiver 
1986, 839-62). About 250m south of the Late 
Neolithic house, an arc of post-holes with 
two, deep cone-shaped pits probably marked 
out an area of special ceremonial importance 


(Fig 2.8). One pit (1017) contained a male 
crouched inhumation buried with six barbed 
and tanged flint arrowheads and a group of 
flint flakes (Harding 1989), four antler spatulas 
(Olson 1989) and a bone awl (Fasham eż al 
1989, 21). Although probably Late Neolithic, 
this type of burial rite is comparable to those 
associated with Early Bronze Age Primary and 
Developed Southern Beakers. 

In the Itchen floodplain north of the city 
nearly 300 flints thought to be largely Late 
Neolithic, but no related features, were found 
at Francis Gardens, Abbotts Barton (Powell 
2015). Immediately east of the city, on St 
Giles’s Hill, a pit containing Late Neolithic 
Grooved Ware and an assortment of flint 
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Figure 2.4. Distribution 
plan of finds of 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic 
date in the study area 
based on information in 
the HER (© Crown 
copyright 2017 

OS 100019531). 
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Figure 2.5. Distribution 
plan of finds and sites 
of Neolithic date in 

the study area based 

on information in the 
HER (© Crown 
copyright 2017 

OS 1000195317). 
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tools and struck flakes was found at the 
former Milesdown Childrens Home (Milbank 
2010). Finally, within the walled city itself, the 
most significant discovery of the Neolithic 
period was a pit found at 78 Littl Minster 
Street (Jenkins and Ford 2006). Probably Early 
Neolithic in date, it was found to contain 28 
pieces of struck flint, including seven narrow 
blades and a broken serrated flake. A deposit 
over the pit produced 12 more flints including 
another serrated flake. 

Casual finds of the Neolithic period in the 
study area include several flint implements 
such as awls, hammer stones and scrapers 
found during construction of the Winchester 


by-pass in 1932 (321). Several polished axes 
have been found in the lower-lying area of the 
valley, two had their origins outside Wessex 
(115, 382, 573). 

Stray finds of maceheads on or near to St 
Giles’s Hill (1697) cannot be closely dated, 
although they are often associated with graves 
of the Late Neolithic. A macehead recovered 
from Winnall Allotments (Pig 2.1, 9), on the 
northern slopes of the hill, was found in a later, 
Bronze Age, ditch and has been provisionally 
dated to the Late Neolithic or Early Bronze 
Age (Fig 2.9). Broken in antiquity, it was 
manufactured from Sarsen stone and given a 
peaked hourglass perforation. 
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Figure 2.6. Winnall 
Down: plan of the 
Neolithic ring-ditch 
(after Fasham 1982). 


Figure 2.7. Easton Lane: 
plan and profiles of 
Phase 2 Late Neolithic 
structure (after Fasham 
et al 1989, fig 9). 
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Figure 2.8. Easton Lane: 
section of Phase 2 Late 
Neolithic pit 1017, and 
plan of burial 2752 
(after Fasham et al 1989, 


fie 16). 
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Bronze Age 

Early Bronze Age (c 2100—c 1500 BC) 

Early to Middle Bronze Age sites and findspots 
are shown in Figure 2.10. The most important 
evidence for the Early Bronze Age in the 
study area comes from the excavations at 
Winnall Down and Easton Lane. Two small 
mixed cremation and inhumation cemeteries, 
520m apart, were excavated on Easton Lane 
(Phase 3, Fasham ef al 1989, 24-8). They are 
unusual in lacking any evidence for a barrow 
or a substantial marker. The northern cemetery, 
much disturbed by later activity, contained at 
least two cremations and the inhumation of an 
elderly woman. One of the cremations, with a 
copper alloy awl, was in an inverted Collared 
urn, and the second may also have been in an 
urn. The southern cemetery contained two 
inhumations and five cremations, two of which 
were placed in upright vessels, one a double 
Wessex Biconical urn. Both inhumations, one a 
young adult and one a female adult, were placed 


in oval grave pits; the female was accompanied 
by a necklace of amber, jet and lignite beads. 
Widespread activity on the Easton Lane site 
as a whole is implied by fragments of Beaker 
pottery recovered from later contexts. Several 
types of Beaker were present, including sherds 
of rusticated “domestic ware”, also found at 
Crowder Terrace, west of the Itchen (Ellison 
1989). Also east of the Itchen, immediately 
below St Catherine’s Hill, at Bar End Park 
and Ride (watching brief), a hearth and post- 
holes were associated with a sherd of comb- 
decorated Beaker (Teague 2003a). 

At Mews Lane, immediately west of the 
walled city, two crouched inhumations (108), 
each accompanied by a Beaker and “sundry 
other vessels”, were found during construction 
work in 1892 (Fig 2.11). The Beakers belong to 
Clarke’s Wessex/ Middle Rhine and Barbed Wire 
groups (1970, 483). It is not known whether 
these were isolated burials or if they were 
originally contained within barrows. Excavations 
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at Crowder Terrace (Pig 2.20, 33), a few metres to 
the north of Mews Lane, produced fragments 
of Beaker pottery in two small pits along with a 
quantity of hazelnut shells Qualmann et a/2004, 
19-20). The close proximity of the pits to the 
burials suggests a site comprising both funerary 
and domestic elements (Matthews 2004, 52-4). 
Residual Beaker pottery was also recovered 
during the WEC excavations at Oram’s Arbour 
(Qualmann eż al 2004, 84, Site 30). 

Elsewhere, excavations at Victoria Road East, 
immediately north of the walled city, revealed a 
Beaker cremation although, again, no evidence 
was found for an associated barrow (Fig 2.20, 
3; ibid, 45). The Beaker belongs to Clarke’s 
Developed Southern British group (1970, 


2 miles 


210-24). At Weeke, north-west of the city 
centre, during the insertion of a water-main 
trench in 1953, an inhumation, accompanied 
by a Late Southern British Funnel Neck type 
Beaker was found (533; zbid). 

Other possible evidence for Bronze Age 
funerary activity has been found near Romsey 
Road (337), on the west side of the city, and 
Chesil Street (59), on the east side, although the 
exact date of the inhumations found in these 
locations is not clear. Also on the east side of the 
city, a possible ploughed-out round barrow was 
observed in 1948 near Chilbolton Avenue (80), 
although details are sketchy. A ring ditch, possibly 
from a barrow, was found at S¢ Swzthun’s School, 
Alresford Road, on a north-facing slope just 
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Figure 2.9. Late Neolithic 
or Bronze Age maceheads 
from St Giles’s Hill 

(© Winchester City 
Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). Top 
(ARCH 449): L 81mm; 
bottom (ARCH 450): 

L 130mm. 


Figure 2.10. Distribution 
plan of finds and sites of 
Early and Middle Bronze 
Age date in the study area 
based on information in the 
HER (© Crown copyright 
2017 OS 100019531). 
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Figure 2.11. Beaker 
vessels from burials found 
at Mews Lane in 1892 
(© Winchester City 
Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 
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below the crest of an east-west ridge (Fig 2.1, 
7; Fasham and Whinney 1991, 1). South of the 
Alresford Road, just outside the study area, three 
round barrows have been recorded (Fig 2.1, 11). 
Finally, immediately outside the south-western 
edge of the study area, there is a surviving barrow 
in Oliver’s Battery Road in which a primary 
cremation and six or seven secondary urns were 
found in 1930 (Andrew 1934). 


Middle Bronze Age (c 1500-c 1000 BC) 
The most important evidence for Middle 
Bronze Age occupation in the study area has 
been found during excavations on the eastern 
edge at Easton Lane and at Winnall Allotments. 
At Easton Lane, an extensive rectilinear 
ditch system, together with a complex of 
post-built structures and several pits, one 
containing a bronze arrowhead, were identified 
(Fig 2.12; Phase 4; Fasham ef al 1989, 33-50). 
Environmental evidence indicates the ditch 
system was formed in open downland, with 
copses and patches of woodland present. The 
system extended over an area of 15ha as far as 
the site of an earlier excavation in Winnall (site of 
the Winnall II Anglo-Saxon cemetery; Fig 2.1, 3) 
to the south-west, nearer the city, which produced 
pits (A and B on Figure 4.12) with Globular 
urns and saddle querns (Hawkes 1969, 5—18). A 
pit containing part of a broadly contemporary 


Bucket urn and unidentifiable bone fragments 
was found to the east of the Iron Age enclosure 
at Winnall Down (Fasham 1985, 9, 126). 

The majority of the structures at Easton 
Lane were interpreted as roundhouses. They 
were dispersed across the site, although several 
distinct clusters were recognised which were 
of a similar size and complexity. The clusters 
also contained fence lines and irregular 
groups of post-holes without a clear plan 
which were regarded as animal pens, some 
possibly roofed. Although no direct evidence 
for cereal crop processing and storage was 
tecoveted from the site, several structures 
were of a form suggesting a possible storage 
use. One structure (2159), consisting of an 
oval of 16 large, closely spaced post-holes, 
was located away from the rest of the Bronze 
Age structures and may have had some special 
significance. A crouched inhumation and two 
possible cremations were dated to the Middle 
Bronze Age, one of the latter was in an 
inverted urn (Fasham ef al 1989, 49—50). 

The Easton Lane site’s location suggests that 
it may have played a role in the trade network 
of Bronze Age Wessex, although there was little 
evidence for this in the artefactual material. 
However, the site is in a commanding position 
above the River Itchen, and could easily have 
controlled surrounding routeways (bid, 147). 
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` Ro Lane: distribution plan of 
130800 Early Bronze Age (Phase 
3) and Middle Bronze 
Age (Phase 4) structures, 
other features and pottery 
(after Fasham et al 1989, 
figs 20 and 30). 
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Excavations at Winnall Allotments located a Each one was ¢ 8m in diameter and two had 
Bronze Age settlement some 500m south of a projecting porch to the east. Some 50m to 
Winnall Down (Fig 2.13). Although the area the south, a second group of buildings was 
investigated was much smaller (0.4ha) than located, including a round-ended rectangular 
the motorway sites, at least eight post-built structure, and three small circular structures. 
structures were identified. At the northern The rectangular structure was 3.5m wide and at 
end there was a group of five roundhouses. least 13m long, with an entrance at its southern 


Figure 2.13. Winnall 
Allotments (1990-1): 
plan of the Middle 
Bronze Age settlement. 
(© Winchester City 
Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 
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end. Flanking its eastern side was a slightly 
curved ditch, 35m in length, with its southern 
terminal respecting the end of the structure. 
The dating of the structures on this site is 
by no means certain, the ceramics suggest 
a Middle Bronze Age date for the southern 
group, but perhaps a later Bronze Age date 
for the northern group. 

West of the city, during excavations on New 
Road, fragments of at least nine Middle Bronze 
Age vessels in the Deverel-Rimbury tradition 
were recovered from a group of three small pits 
(Matthews 2004, 54-5). The assemblage mainly 
comprised Central Wessex Barrel, Globular and 
Bucket urns, but also included South Downs 
and Sussex Coastal Plain type Globular urns. 
The last two types are the most westerly known 
examples. It has been shown that, in general, 
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decorated Globulat urns have complementary 
regional distributions that almost never overlap 
as they do at New Road (Ellison 1980, 132). Such 
overlaps are usually confined to large defended 
enclosures from which the movement of goods 
between adjacent fine-ware distribution areas 
was controlled. 

Elsewhere in the study area, two further, 
isolated, cremation burials have been found. 
South-west of the city centre, at Stanmore, 
a Bucket urn of Deverel-Rimbury type, with 
fingertip decoration at the rim, was recovered 
(475); it contained ash and cremated human 
bone. Immediately north of the city, at 82 Hyde 
Street 1954-5 (Fig 2.20, 2), a pit containing a 
large Sarsen stone and a fragment of Bucket 
urn was found (Collis 1978, 121). A Bucket 
urn of “Deverel-Rimbury type”, found on 
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Figure 2.14. Distribution 
plan of finds and sites 

of Late Bronze Age and 
Early Iron Age date in 
the study area based on 
information in the HER 
(© Crown copyright 2017 
OS 100019531). 
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Figure 2.15. Winnall 
Down: plan of Bronze 
Age features belonging to 
Phase 2; Early Iron Age 
enclosure ditch shown as a 
dashed line (after Fasham 
1985, fig 7). 
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St Giles’s Hill on the eastern side of the valley, 
may also represent a burial (296). 
Surprisingly, perhaps, the only discoveries 
of Middle Bronze Age metalwork in the study 
area consist of two bronze axes (26, 347) found 
in the valley bottom and a possible rapier (193) 
recovered from somewhere on High Street. 


Late Bronze Age (c 1000-750 BC) 

Late Bronze Age (and Early Iron Age) sites 
and findspots in the study area are shown 
in Figure 2.14. Of particular importance, 
however, is the fact that occupation at Easton 
Lane (Phase 5) and, especially at Winnall Down 
(Phase 2b), dated by the presence of post- 
Deverel-Rimbury pottery, continued into the 
Late Bronze Age (Fasham 1985, 9—11; Fasham 
et al 1989, 50-6). At Winnall Down the ditch 
systems remained in use and a cluster of four 


449900 


post-built houses and an associated fence 
were built (Fig 2.15). The settlement clearly 
extended beyond the area of excavation. The 
four houses are the only Late Bronze Age 
examples yet identified in central Hampshire. 
Their diameters of 7m to 8m are somewhat 
greater than those of the houses of the 
preceding Middle Bronze Age settlement. The 
presence of loom weights and quernstones 
suggest that, like its predecessor, it was a small 
farming community (Fasham 1985, 126). 

At Winnall Allotments (Fig 2.1, 9) the ditches 
were recut during the Late Bronze Age, as 
the presence of post Deverel-Rimbury jars or 
bowls indicates, but the scale and extent of 
continued activity is uncertain. On the west 
bank of the Itchen, at Francis Gardens, Abbotts 
Barton, there were four dispersed pits of Late 
Bronze Age date (Powell 2015). Elsewhere in 
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the study area, evidence for Late Bronze Age 
activity is slight and, probably reflecting the 
distribution of excavations, is concentrated on 
the western slopes of the Itchen valley. At Staple 
Gardens 1984—5 (Fig 2.20, 22) a group of plain 
flint-tempered pottery was recovered from a 
small pit or post-hole (Qualmann ef a/2004, 12). 
Two cremations excavated at Tower Street 1964 
(Fig 2.20, 16), one associated with an urn, were 
ptobably Late Bronze Age or Early Iron Age 
(Biddle 1965, 233-5; Qualmann ef al 2004, 84, 
Site 25). Small quantities of Late Bronze Age 
pottery were also found residual in later contexts 
at this site and at the western entrance of the 
Iron Age enclosure at Oram’ Arbour where 
several post-holes may also date to this period 
(Biddle 1966, 310). To the west of the city a 
number of urns have reputedly been found in 
the St James’s Lane area (380) and others to the 
east of the city on St Giles’s Hill (1698), although 
a date in the Late Bronze Age cannot now be 
verified in either case. Metalwork in the study 
area is represented by an adze (535) and two 
socketed axes (770 and 7202). 


Iron Age 

Early Iron Age (c 750—c 350 BC) 

Excavations on St Catherines Hill revealed an 
unenclosed settlement occupied from ¢600 BC 
onwards, perhaps sporadically, “into the period 
of its enclosing by the hillfort” (Hawkes eż al 
1930; Hawkes 1976, 68). At least three pits 
were earlier than the Middle Iron Age hill-fort 
defences. However, the nature and intensity of 
Early Iron Age occupation is not known with 
any certainty, although the domestic refuse 
recovered from the pits implies a permanent 
settlement. 

During the Early Iron Age also, an area of 
just over 0.4ha at Winnall Down was enclosed 
by a ditch of V-shaped cross-section (Phase 3, 
Fasham 1985, 11—18; Figs 2.16 and 2.17). The 
enclosure was D-shaped with a single, formal 
entrance in the centre of its curving western 
side. The elaborate gate structure inside the 
entrance had been rebuilt at least twice. Within 
the enclosure were a number of post-built 
structures, including at least eight roundhouses, 
as well as fences and other structures. The 
association of Early Iron Age oxidised bowls 
with this settlement and a radiocarbon date 
of 2560+80BP (HAR 2653) from a piece of 
animal bone in the ditch (Shennan 1985) places 
it securely in the later part of the Early Iron 
Age. The presence of cordoned bowls also 
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suggests that the settlement belongs to the 
5th century BC (Hawkes 1985, 61-2). Up to 
four of the houses may have been occupied 
simultaneously. A calculation based on the 
floor area of each house suggests there may 
have been about 40 individuals living within 
the enclosure (Fasham 1985, 130). 

Four distinct activity areas within the 
enclosure could be recognised on the basis of 
the distribution of artefacts. A number of loom 
weights, largely made of clay, recovered from 
one area suggests that the settlement may have 
been involved in the manufacture and exchange 
of woollen products (Bates and Winham 1985). 
Some of the four-post structures revealed 
may represent looms. In a second area, crop 
processing appears to have taken place, since 
this is where the larger storage pits were located 
and some of the four-post structures may 
represent granaties. However, very little in the 
way of plant remains was found (Monk 1985). 
By contrast there was a large assemblage of 
animal bone composed of 33,088 fragments, 
excluding partial skeletons of cattle and sheep 
(Maltby 1985). Percentages of the main meat- 
yielding animals are shown in Table 1 below. 

Immediately east of the study area another 
Early Iron Age enclosure, “Winnall Down 
II”, has been identified on aerial photographs 
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Figure 2.16. Winnall 
Down: plan of Early Iron 
Age D-shaped enclosure 
and features belonging to 
Phase 3 (after Fasham 
1985, fig 9). 
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Figure 2.17. Aerial 

view to south-west of two 
Early Iron Age D-shaped 
enclosures at Winnall 
Down and other cropmarks 
before the excavation of 
the enclosure in the centre 
in 1976-7. The enclosure 
lower left (“Winnall 
Down II”) was evaluated 
in 2006. (© Historic 
England, NMR). 
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(Figs 2.1, 1 and 2.17; Davis 2006). It is 
roughly oval in plan with its main axis aligned 
north-east/south-west and it covers an atea 
of ¢ 0.78ha. Geophysical survey and limited 
excavation took place in 2006. 

West of the city, the Early Iron Age 
also saw the establishment, on the east- 
facing valley slope, of what may have been a 
more substantial settlement than had existed 
previously, although this is at present not 
clearly understood. Negative lynchets found 
at Crowder Terrace (Fig 2.20, 33; Qualmann ef al 
2004, 21), plough soils in the two trenches at 
North Walls 1979 (Fig 2.20, 8; ibid, 48) and in 
a limited area at New Road (ibid, 25) suggest an 
extensive area of fields. At Carfax, alignments 
of stake-holes could be interpreted as evidence 
for stock enclosures (Fig 2.20, 6; bid, 31-2). 
Excavations at Northgate House (Fig 2.20, 17) 
revealed the remains of at least two Early 
Iron Age post-built roundhouses, located to 
the west of the pre-existing hollow way, and 
two concentrations of post-holes which may 
have been the remains of four-post structures 
(Brown and Biddulph 2011, 40-5). In addition, 
a hearth, perhaps used for parching grain, was 
excavated at Staple Gardens 1984-5 (Fig 2.20, 
22; ibid, 12), and a second was found at George 
Hotel, St George’s Street (Fig 2.20, 24; Cunliffe 
1964, 33). The presence of furrowed bowls 
in the Staple Gardens and St George’s Street 
areas suggests that occupation here was broadly 
contemporary with that on Winnall Down on 
the opposite side of the valley. Immediately 
north of the city, at Victoria Road West (Fig 2.20, 
1), a deposit of developed soil above Clay-with- 
Flints produced a large number of struck flints, 
but it is not clear whether they represented a 


flint-knapping site or were redeposited from 
elsewhere (Qualmann eż al 2004, 45). 

On the northern edge of the study area, on 
the eastern end of a ridge of relatively high 
ground overlooking the Itchen Valley at ¢ 80m 
OD, excavations at Bereweeke Field showed that 
the important Middle Iron Age settlement 
(see below pp 68-9) probably had its roots in 
the Early Iron Age (Hammond and Preston 
2007; Wessex Archaeology 2007a). A series of 
medium to large pits, curved gullies, possibly 
representing roundhouses, and a substantial 
ditched boundary date to the Early to Middle 
Iron Age. Initial analysis of the pottery from 
the site has revealed sherds of furrowed bowls 
residual in later contexts (Timby 2007, 12—13). 
Pottery from this phase of the site is, therefore, 
comparable to that from Winnall Down and 
other Early Iron Age settlements in the region. 


Middle Iron Age (c 350—100 BC) 

There is a substantial amount of evidence 
for Middle Iron Age activity in the study area 
suggesting a rising population and expanding 
settlements (Fig 2.18). Major defended centres 
existed at St Catherines Hilland Oram’s Arbour, 
and there were settlements at Winnall Down and 
W innall Housing Estate, east of the Itchen Valley, 
at Bereweeke Field, north-west of the city, and 
Stanmore to the south-west of it. 


St Catherine’s Hill 
In the south-eastern corner of the study area, 
about 1.5km from the centre of modern 
Winchester, is St Catherine’s Hill, a hill-fort 
located on a steep-sided, oval spur that projects 
into the Itchen Valley (Figs 1.15 and 2.19). The 
bank and ditch enclose an area of 9ha and 
roughly follow the 75m contour line, although 
they rise to a maximum height of about 93m 
OD on the north-east side, where the only 
known entrance is located. St Catherine’s 
Hill is larger than, for example, the early hill- 
forts at Danebury and Maiden Castle, and 
many others in southern Britain. Small-scale 
excavations carried out during 1925-8 showed 
that the defences were of Middle Iron Age date 
(Hawkes eż al 1930). Excavation in the interior 
was very limited and no subsequent work 
has been carried out, although a geophysical 
sutvey revealed evidence for pits and ditches 
of probable Iron Age date (Payne 2006, 74-6). 
Two sections excavated across the 
St Catherine’s Hill earthworks showed that 
the ditch was about 9m wide and 4.2m deep. 
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The entrance was also excavated and was of 
the “long corridor” type (Cunliffe 2005, 136). 
There were four “periods” of construction 
(Hawkes eż al 1930, fig 7). Periods A and C 
were considered to have belonged to a state 
of “abnormal wat conditions”, in which the 
entrance was strengthened. During Periods B 
and D the entrance was not maintained and 
the gate structure may have been dismantled 
during “normal peace conditions”. Evidence 
for the final destruction by fire of the entrance 
was said to be “indisputable”, indicated by the 
intensely burnt clay facing of the ramparts. 
A study of the development of St Catherine’s 
Hill, based on current interpretation of the 
ceramics, has yet to be undertaken. However, 
occupation is associated with saucepan pots 
and jars of the St Catherine’s Hill-Worthy 
Down style which ate dated to the 4th to 2nd 
centuries BC (Cunliffe 2005, 104). The date of 


2 miles 


the final abandonment of the hill-fort is not 
clear, but the lack of Late Iron Age ceramics 
suggests it occurred not later than the middle 
of the 2nd century BC. 

The role of St Catherine’s Hill remains 
uncertain but it was possibly a central place 
in a region in which there were a number of 
distinct territories (zbid, 591). The maintenance 
of boundaries between communities may have 
become more of an issue than hitherto as a result 
of rising population putting pressure on land. 

South of St Catherine’s Hill there are 
extensive field systems on Twyford Down. 
Along a ridge to the east a linear earthwork 
with multiple ditches, a trackway and field 
boundaries has been recorded (Payne 2006). 


The Oram’s Arbour enclosure 
The Oram’s Arbour enclosure, occupying 
up to ¢ 20ha on the sloping western side of 
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Figure 2.18. Distribution 
plan of finds and sites 

of Middle and Late Iron 
Age date in the study area 
based on information in the 
HER (© Crown copyright 
2017 OS 100019531). 
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Figure 2.19. Site plan of 
St Catherines Hill (from 
Hawkes et al 1930). 
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the Itchen valley, was surrounded by a ditch 
and bank, perhaps in ¢ 150 BC, although an 
earlier date is possible (Fig 2.20; Qualmann eż 
al 1984, 87, 91-3). The existence of an Iron 
Age settlement in the centre of Winchester 
had long been the subject of speculation, but it 
was only in the WEC excavations in the 1960s 
that its existence was confirmed. The extent 
and nature of the Oram’s Arbour enclosure 
has gradually been revealed as the result of a 
large number of excavations, salvage recording 
exercises and watching briefs. Only along part 
of its western side is the existence of the 
enclosure reflected in modern boundaries. 
Elsewhere, it has entirely disappeared from the 
landscape, although it was to have an important 
bearing on the location and development of 
the Roman town. 


DEFENCES 

The line of the defences, primarily in the 
form of the ditch, is known along the entire 
290m long western side of the enclosure; it 
was sectioned at Orams Arbour in 1965 (Fig 
2.20, 26). The defences have been traced for 
nearly 600m on the northern side as far east 
as Sussex Street 1977 (Fig 2.20, 12), although it 
is thought that the southern lip of the ditch 
was seen at North Walls 1979 (Fig 2.20, 8; 
Qualmann eż al 2004, 48). The ditch has been 
recorded for ¢350m on the southern side as far 
east as Trafalgar House (Fig 2.20, 31; Qualmann 
et al 2004, 84, Site 42). However, the eastern 
side of the enclosure remains elusive and it is 
possible that the turn to the north-east of the 
ditch at Trafalgar House does not represent one 
side of an entrance, but a south-east corner. 
The conjectured line shown on Figure 2.20 is 
based on topographical considerations and, 
in particular, the probable western limit of 
the marshy ground of the Itchen floodplain. 
Observations in 1975 in High Street at Nos 105 
and 107 (Gas Conversion Trench; Fig 2.20, 32) and 
geoarchaeological borehole investigations at 
Granville House (20 St Peter Street; Fig 2.20, 38) 
on the east side of St Peter Street suggest the 
presence of a sharp drop —a bluff — of ¢3m in 
the natural chalk which may have dictated the 
limit of the enclosure and, perhaps, provided 
an adequate defence for which no earthwork 
was required (Edwards 2007; Qualmann in 
prep a). 

Sections excavated across the enclosure 
ditch have revealed an original V-shaped profile 
usually much altered by recuts, cleaning and 
quarrying (Fig 2.21). Where not truncated, the 
ditch is found to be 3.5-4m deep. The original 
width of the ditch was probably 7—7.5m, 
although its weathered profile is usually 9—10m 
wide. No certain evidence for the survival 
of an associated rampart has been recorded. 
However, at Carfax (Fig 2.20, 6) a strip of land 
extending for ¢ 8m from the inner lip of the 
ditch was devoid of features of Middle Iron 
Age to Late Anglo-Saxon date (Qualmann eż 
al 2004, 33-5). This suggests that the bank 
covered this area and survived as a substantial 
feature for more than a thousand years. A 
similar strip of land, devoid of features, 
adjacent to the ditch, was also identified during 
excavations near the north-west corner of 
the enclosure during work at Oram’s Arbour 
in 2001. 
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Figure 2.20. The Oram’ Arbour Iron Age endosure: archaeological sites and finds (after Qualmann et al 2004, fig 36). Key: 1, Victoria Road West, flint 
working; 2, 82 Hyde Street, Middle Bronze Age pit; 3, Victoria Road East, Beaker burial and Iron Age hollow—way; 4, St Pauls Hospital, enclosure ditch; 
5, New Road (now Station Road), enclosure ditch; 6, Carfax (1985), enclosure ditch and Early Iron Age enclosures; 7, Sussex Street (1977), enclosure 
ditch; 8, North Walls (1979), enclosure ditch; 9, Oram’ Arbour (1965, Tr II-III), roundhouses; 10, Orams Arbour (1966, Tr V), enclosure entrance, 
and Oram’ Arbour (2001), Middle Iron Age pits; 11, Station Road (1977) and Newburgh House (1971), Iron Age pits; 12, Sussex Street (1962-3 
and 1976-7), Iron Age features; 13, Sussex Street (1976 and 1979), Iron Age features; 14, Oram’ Arbour (2001-2), possible roundhouse and pits; 
15, Clifton Terrace, Iron Age pits; 16, Tower Street (1964), Iron Age features; 17, Staple Gardens (1960, 2002-5), roundhouses; 18, Staple Gardens, 
Discovery Centre (2005-7), hollow-way; 19, Tower Street Rescue (1965), Iron Age features; 20, County Council Offices (1951 and 1955), Iron Age 
features; 21, Tower Street/ Cross Street (1988), Iron Age features; 22, Staple Gardens (1984-5), roundhouses; 23, 83 High Street, Iron Age (2) burials; 24, 
Jewry Street and St Georges Street area: Iron Age settlement and the ‘earthwork’; 25, 105 High Street (1964), Iron Age gully; 26, Orams Arbour (1965, 
Trench I), enclosure ditch; 27, 22—34 Romsey Road (1977), enclosure ditch; 28, St James’ Terrace (1955), enclosure ditch; 29, Castle Yard (1969-70), 
enclosure ditch; 30, Assize Courts North (1971), enclosure ditch; 31, Trafalgar House (1974), enclosure ditch and (¢) entrance; 32, 105 and 107 High 
Street (1975); 33, Crowder Terrace (1974-6), Iron Age field system; 34, Castle Yard (1930-1), ? roundhouse; 35, Southgate Hotel (1990), Iron Age 
roundhouse; 36, Lower Barracks (1989, Trench II), Iron Age gullies; 37, 19-20 Jewry Street (2005-6); 38, Granville House, St Peter Street (2007) 


(© Crown copyright 2017 OS 1000195317). 
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Figure 2.21. View west of 
a cross-section through the 
Oram’s Arbour enclosure 
ditch at New Road 
(1975) (© Winchester 
City Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 
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ENTRANCES 

Several entrances into the enclosure are 
known or seem likely. However, only the 
western entrance, on Oram’s Arbour, has been 
investigated fully (Fig 2.20, 10; Biddle 1967a, 
254-5). Here, the ditch approaching from the 
north turned inward and terminated, leaving 
an 8m gap before it resumed to the south. 
A track, defined by a 0.6m deep hollow way, 
passed through the entrance, flanked by two 
shallow pits of Middle Iron Age date, but any 
possible gate structure lay outside the area of 
excavation. 

An entrance through the northern 
defences of the enclosure is indicated by 
the hollow way, approaching from the north, 
identified during excavations at Victoria Road 
East (Pig 2.20, 3; Qualmann eż al 2004, 48). 
This led towards a point which would later 
be occupied by the north gate of the Roman 
and medieval towns. On the southern side of 
the enclosure, a watching brief at Trafalgar 
Street in 1974 and subsequent excavation at 
Trafalgar House (Fig 2.20, 31) revealed the 
defensive ditch turning inwards, suggesting 
an entrance, but as the other side was not 
seen, this is not certain (zbid, 16). 

Another entrance was probably located near 
the south-western corner of the enclosure at a 
point where an ancient hollow way on the line 


of modern Romsey Road crossed the line of 
the enclosure defences. A watching brief close 
to this point showed that the western enclosure 
ditch turned sharply as it approached the line 
of the hollow way (żbid, 22-4). It also seems 
logical that there would have been an opening 
in any enclosure defences on their eastern side 
related to a route to the river ford. 


INTERNAL OCCUPATION 

Less than 3 per cent of the interior of the 
Oram’s Arbour enclosure has been excavated 
under controlled conditions. Most of this work 
has taken place within its eastern half, and 
approximately a third of the area excavated 
has produced no in sifu evidence of pre-Roman 
activity. Where evidence of occupation has 
been present, the area investigated has often 
been too small to provide complete plans 
of structures. Such a small sample makes 
any interpretation of occupation within the 
enclosure provisional and it is not surprising 
that no overall picture of interior organisation 
has emerged. 

Traces of up to about a dozen Middle 
Iron Age structures have been found within 
the enclosure, mostly in the Tower Street and 
Staple Gardens area. At Tower Street 1964 (Fig 
2.20, 16) a shallow gully 10.7m in diameter was 
excavated (Biddle 1965, 234-5). Within the 
western half of the area defined by the gully 
there were four post-pits set in a square which 
may have been contemporary with it. Biddle 
suggests that this was not a roundhouse, but 
may have been a shrine in which there was 
a rectangular building, or even a group of 
freestanding posts, matked off by the gully. 
Possibly associated with the structure were the 
two cremation burials described above. 

At Northgate House (Fig 2.20, 17) five 
roundhouses were found, four of which 
were set in a line on a level terrace on the 
sloping ground of the valley side (Brown 
and Biddulph 2011, 45-6). At Staple Gardens 
1984—5 (Fig 2.20, 22), a small four-post 
structure, possibly a granary, and a circular 
stake-built structure (5.4m in diameter), 
possibly an animal pen, surrounded by a 
gully were recorded (Qualmann eż al 2004, 
13-16). Subsequently, two superimposed 
roundhouses were constructed. At 19—20 
Jewry Street (Pig 2.20, 37), to the east of Staple 
Gardens, remains of a roundhouse and 
associated post-holes were found (Wessex 
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Archaeology 2009a). On the opposite side of 
Jewry Street at No 28 a gravel track was found 
running east-west, associated with possible 
structural features (unpublished work by 
Wessex Archaeology). To the south of these 
sites, at Tower Street 1988, there were post-holes 
and a gully (Fig 2.20, 21). 

To the west of the later city defences 
several phases of curving gullies, pits and 
post-holes, separated by Iron Age stratigraphy, 
were identified at Sussex Street 1976 and 1979 
(Fig 2.20, 13), but the areas investigated were 
too small to allow any further interpretation 
(Qualmann eż al 2004, 38-43). Pits were 
recorded during construction of Newburgh 
House in 1971 and Station Road in 1977 (Fig 
2.20, 11) and another three, with saucepan pots, 
on Clifton Terrace (Easton Water Main Trench) 
(Fig 2.20, 15; Collis 1978, 250-1). Near the 
western entrance, at Oram s Arbour (Fig 2.20, 9), 
excavations adjacent to earlier work by WEC 
recorded a ring gully, probably representing a 
roundhouse, and grain storage pits, the first 
from the Oram’s Arbour enclosure (Thorpe 
and Whinney 2001; Matthews and Teague 
2002). About 200m south-east of the entrance 
(Fig 2.20, 14), as part of the same project, a 
ring gully ¢ 11m in diameter was found, not 
necessarily from a roundhouse, in the centre of 
which was a large pit with pottery, bone and an 
iron sickle in the upper fill. Towards the base 
was a partially articulated child’s skeleton buried 
with a cattle skull, the sort of burial probably 
made within a cult context seen elsewhere in 
Wessex (Cunliffe 2005, 570-1). At the bottom 
of the pit there was a charred deposit of 
pottery and animal bone and two chalk loom 
weights, material perhaps deliberately buried 
as another part of the cult ritual (a “structured 
deposit” — see below p 68). At New Road (Fig 
2.20, 5) a shallow pit produced two lower and 
six upper quernstones, and other fragments, 
perhaps another ritual deposit rather than 
simply evidence for grinding grain (Matthews 
and Mounsey 2004, 65). 

Other traces of Middle Iron Age activity 
within the enclosure include a number of 
shallow ditches, for example, on sites in the 
St George’s Street area under the “earthwork” 
(Fig 2.20, 24 and see Fig 3.4) and at 705 High 
Street (Fig 2.20, 25). 

As far as burial within the enclosure is 
concerned, the evidence is sparse, but it is 
thought that five crouched inhumations, found 


in 1885 at 83 High Street (formerly the Star Inn; 
Fig 2.20, 23), are probably Iron Age, rather 
than Bronze Age, as was originally thought, 
because of the presence of domestic fowl in 
two of the graves (Hawkes eż al 1930, 181). 

The overall impression we have at present 
is that occupation within the Oram’s Arbour 
enclosure was widespread, but sparse. This is, 
perhaps, surprising given that the construction 
of the defences would have required the 
excavation of over 40,000 cubic metres of 
spoil, representing a considerable expenditure 
of resources. However, evidence for several 
phases of occupation in places, and the 
presence of storage pits does suggest some 
permanent occupation. In addition, there 
may have been seasonal use, perhaps for trade 
between different local communities at certain 
times of the year when much of the space 
would have been used for herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep and goats. 

Assemblages of animal bone and charred 
plant remains from the excavations published by 
Qualmann eż al (2004) are very small and allow 
little to be said about the subsistence strategies 
adopted by any enclosure residents. The Middle 
Iron Age artefact assemblage from the Oram’s 
Arbour enclosure is also small; there is, for 
example, very little metalwork. However, there 
is some evidence for trading contacts with other 
parts of central Wessex. The querns recovered 
from New Road, like those found at Winnall 
Down, are made from Greensand with a probable 
source ¢ 30km to the east at Lodsworth, neat 
Midhurst, in West Sussex. The pottery includes 
material from Wiltshire or West Sussex, perhaps 
both (Matthews 2004). Remarkable potential 
evidence for longer distance contacts is a group 
of ten coins from Winchester minted in the 
name of Egyptian kings (Ptolemy I-III and V— 
VTI) between 323 and 145 BC (Fig 2.22; Biddle 
1975b; 1983, 108-9; Morris in prep, W532). 
In addition, there is a silver obol of Massalia 
(Marseilles, ¢ 300 BC), and there are two coins 
from Syracuse, dated 280-190 BC. The only 
one of these coins thought to have been found 
in a stratified Iron Age context was an issue 
of Ptolemy V (240-180 BC) from the County 
Council Offices (Cunliffe 1964, 15), although there 
remains some doubt about this (Collis 1975). 
The others are casual finds from the city, but it 
seems likely that, even if one or two are from 
modern collections, they may well be evidence 
for relations with the Mediterranean world and 
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Figure 2.22. Coin of 
Ptolemy I Philadelphus 
(285-246 BC) found 

in Southgate Street, 
Winchester (© Winchester 
City Council! Hampshire 
Cultural Trust). 
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were, perhaps, brought by suppliers of wine to 
the local elite. 

Small amounts of Middle Iron Age 
pottery have come from residual contexts on 
excavations in the centre of Winchester, outside 
the enclosure, the most significant quantity 
from the evaluation trenches at the Lower 
Barracks (Fig 2.20, 36), just to the south of it. 
In the valley bottom, three pots, an urn and two 
“food vessels” dated to 200 BC were found at 
a depth of about 2.4m below St Swithun Street 
in 1927 (419). On the same street, one of the 
Ptolemaic coins was found in 1892 (417). 


Winnall Down and Easton Lane 

At Winnall Down occupation continued 
uninterrupted into the Middle Iron Age 
(Phase 4; Fasham 1985, 18-30). The earlier 
enclosure was abandoned, although the line 
of the eastern ditch appears to have been 
retained as a boundary (Fig 2.23). Up to 
ten roundhouses and 16 possible four-post 
structures were recognised together with over 
80 pits. The houses survived, for the most 
part, as penannular gullies ranging from 9m 
to 13m in diameter, with the entrances usually 
on the eastern side. There are examples of 
inner concentric rings of post-holes and 
in most cases there were stake-holes in the 
gullies which probably supported a wall of 
woven wattles. A small structure (F) with no 
internal posts may have been an unroofed 
animal pen. A rectangular structure (D) with 


an open east side, defined by a gully in which 
there were stake- or post-holes, occupied a 
central position in the settlement and possibly 
represented a shrine. Eighteen inhumation 
burials, one an adult male, two possible adult 
females, the remainder children and infants, 
were located within small areas to the north 
and south of the settlement (cbid, 25). 

At Easton Lane, immediately to the north, 
an early Middle Iron Age settlement (Phase 7; 
Fasham ef al 1989, 58-68) included 19 
roundhouses represented by post-holes within 
penannular gullies (largely without stake- 
holes in them), four four-post structures and 
numerous fence lines. A curving ditch divided 
the settlement into two parts, the northern 
showing clear evidence for internal organisation, 
with structures grouped on either side of a 
central north-south path. Eight pits were 
assigned to a slightly later phase (8; zbid, 68—70). 

The ceramic evidence for the two settlements 
is represented by undecorated saucepan pots 
of the St Catherine’s Hill-Worthy Down style, 
to the virtual exclusion of all other vessel 
forms (J Hawkes 1989, 94). A transition from 
flint-tempered vessels to predominately sandy 
wares appears to have occurred during the life 
of the settlements. Other artefactual material 
included a little ironwork such as a pair of 
billhooks used in the management of hedges 
and trees (Winham 1985). As in the Oram’s 
Arbour enclosure, there were rotary querns, 
largely made of the Greensand from the 
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Table 1. Nos of bone fragments of main meat-yielding species from Early and Middle Iron Age contexts at 


Winnall Down and Easton Lane. 


Site Cattle Sheep/ goat Pig Total 
Winnall Down, 699 — 49.5% 589 — 42% 123 — 8.5% 1411 
Early Iron Age 

Winnall Down, 838 — 37% 1307 — 58% 123 — 5% 2268 
Middle Iron Age 

Easton Lane, 163 — 33% 490 — 61% 30 — 6% 683 


Middle Iron Age 


Lodsworth quarries (Peacock 1985). The most 
remarkable find, however, was a bun-shaped 
weight (incomplete) with incised decoration 
(Champion 1989). 

An assemblage of 6,572 animal bones, 
excluding partial skeletons, was found in 


Middle Iron Age contexts at Winnall Down 
(Maltby 1985) and another 2,383 came from 
Easton Lane (Maltby 1989). The cattle were the 
typical small Iron Age type and study of the 
teeth suggested they had usually been killed at 
the age of five years or more after being used 
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Figure 2.23. Winnall 
Down: plan of the (Phase 
4) Middle Iron Age 
settlement (after Fasham 
1985, fig 15). 
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for milk, haulage and other purposes. They 
had been butchered in the usual prehistoric 
manner by disarticulation and stripping of the 
meat rather than being chopped up. Butchery 
probably took place near the centre of the 
settlement. The numbers and percentages of 
bones from the main meat-yielding animals 
are shown in Table 1. The figures suggest a 
husbandry regime in which sheep played a 
slightly larger role than in the Roman period 
(see below p 154), although as far as diet is 
concerned, beef would have been the principal 
meat consumed. When converting numbers of 
bones to weight of meat it should be reckoned 
that an adult cattle carcass on average provided 
eight times more than a sheep and five times 
more than a pig (Maltby 2010, 109). Horse and 
dog also seem to have been eaten on occasions, 
to judge by knife cuts on the bones, although 
not necessarily by humans. 

Eighteen pits at Winnall Down produced 
the partial or complete skeletons of animals 
including cattle, sheep, pig and dog — in some 
cases neonatal. These animals appear to have 
been deliberately buried, rather than casually 
disposed of, probably as part of a cult’s 
ritual practice. This may have also involved 
deposition in the ground of other commodities 
which have not survived. A phenomenon, 
often described as “structured deposition”, 
whether involving animals or other items, 
is now widely recognised on Iron Age and 
Roman sites in lowland England (Bradley 
2007, 250). Numerous burials similar to those 
at Easton Lane have been found elsewhere in 
southern England, for example, at Danebury 
hill-fort in Hampshire (Cunliffe 1993, 102; 
2005, 570-2). 

In addition to the contribution of the 
animal bones, the carbonised seeds have added 
to our understanding of the economy of the 
Middle Iron Age on the Downs (Monk 1985; 
Carruthers 1989). The principal cereals were, 
as one would expect, spelt wheat and barley. 
The samples, predominantly from pits, also 
contained a range of weed seeds. At Easton 
Lane those associated with wheat suggested the 
crop had been grown on the alluvial soils of 
the valley bottom whilst those associated with 
barley suggested that it had been grown on the 
free-draining calcareous soils of the Downs. In 
addition, seeds of marshy ground plants, such 
as sedge and spike rush, may suggest that the 
wetter land of the Itchen Valley, ¢ 800m away, 


was exploited for grazing and hay-making — the 
seeds coming to the settlement in dung or 
in material used as bedding for animals. The 
seeds of weeds which are low growing were 
common, suggesting a harvesting method 
involving either cutting the cereal stalks low 
down or uprooting the whole plant. 


Other Middle Iron Age sites 

On the lower slopes of the north side of St 
Giles’s Hill evidence for a settlement which 
probably originated in the Middle Iron Age 
and continued through to the Roman period 
was found during construction work at Winnall 
Housing Estate (Fig 2.1, 6; Collis 1978, 61—93). 
Salvage excavation and recording revealed 
evidence for occupation extending over an 
area of neatly 1.7ha. Itincluded part of a small 
ditched enclosure of which the eastern ditch 
was over 1.20m deep. This was largely filled in 
the Late Iron Age although the latest deposits 
contained Roman pottery. The latest of the 
Iron Age deposits produced pottery from 
the end of the St Catherine’s Hill tradition, 
including a wheel-turned sherd suggesting a 
group belonging to the mid-1st century BC. 
The earliest pit contained fragments of a large 
storage jar and a saucepan pot, as well as a 
complete saddle quern, loom weights and chalk 
weights (cid, 64). 

At Bereweeke Field, succeeding the earlier 
settlement described above, an enclosed 
Middle Iron Age settlement extending over 
at least 1.3ha has been identified. Although a 
ditch and some ceramic material were known 
from a chance find in 1949 (żbid, 158), the 
extent of Iron Age activity in the area was 
only revealed during housing development 
in the early 1980s (Gilkes 1989). More recent 
excavations have brought to light a settlement 
represented by a large number of pits, post- 
holes, several curving gullies and several ditches, 
possibly forming internal divisions, which have 
produced a considerable assemblage of Middle 
Iron Age pottery (Hammond and Preston 2007; 
Wessex Archaeology 2007a, 5—8). The ceramic 
material seems to bear close resemblance to 
that found in the settlements at Winna Down 
and Easton Lane (Timby 2007). Plain saucepan 
pots predominated, and occurred in both fine 
sandy and flint-tempered fabrics. The sandy 
fabric may be of non-local origin, possibly 
from Wiltshire or West Sussex. Many of the 
post-holes formed roundhouses, some with 
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encircling gullies, and most of the pits were 
either of “beehive” form or had vertical sides. 
Fragments of briquetage (ceramic vessels for 
salt-panning) were recovered which probably 
had a coastal origin. Amongst the iron objects 
was an ingot, suggestive of some sort of trade 
with an ore source where the metal was smelted. 

Located ¢ 1km to the west of the Oram’s 
Arbour enclosure are the surviving earthworks 
at Teg Down in the grounds of the Royal 
Winchester Golf Course (Fig 2.24). No 
excavation has taken place here, but Ordnance 
Survey records describe a bank and external 
ditch enclosing an area of 0.72ha with two 
internal north-south ditches. Parallel ditches 
approaching its north-east corner suggest an 
entrance at this point. There is a large, irregular 
ditched annexe to the south of the main 
enclosure, a smaller annexe to the north, and 
traces of an adjacent field system. The whole 
complex covers an area of about 4ha. While no 
precise dating is available for the earthworks, 
surface finds of Iron Age and Roman material 
have been recorded, and it seems likely that 
the site was in use, at least in part, during the 
Middle Iron Age. 

In the south-western part of the study area, 
evidence for a Middle Iron Age settlement at 
Stanmore was reported by Ward-Evans in 1927 
(5120). He observed “hut circles” associated with 
beaten clay floors, flint hearths and burnt flints. 
A “hut platform” had previously been found just 
a few metres away (781). The pottery from these 
locations is of Middle Iron Age date, with some 
Late Iron Age material, but little further detail is 
available. The Iron Age earthworks at Oliver’s 
Battery lie about 800m to the south-west, just 
outside the study area (Andrew 1934). A sub- 
rectangular enclosure is slightly smaller than that 
at Teg Down, with a long earthwork, possibly 
defining a trackway, stretching away to the south. 
Also just outside the study area, to the south-east 
of Winchester, there was another Middle Iron 
Age settlement site on Twyford Down (Walker 
and Farwell 2000). 


Late Iron Age (c 100 BC-AD 43) 

The Oram’s Arbour enclosure ditch remained an 
important feature of the landscape, although the 
extent to which the defences were maintained 
is uncertain (Qualmann ef al 2004, 93-5). In 
the fill of the ditch on its south side, Late Iron 
Age pottery was found at Trafalgar House (Fig 
2.20, 31) and Assize Courts North (Fig 2.20, 30) 


Bojar 


including, at the latter, sherds of Dressel Type 
1 amphorae suggesting import of wine from 
the Mediterranean region. Also found in the 
ditch at Trafalgar House were some residues from 
working copper alloy (Bayley 2004). 

Of some significance for any assessment 
that the enclosure remained in use is the 
evidence for continued use of the two 
trackways, probably established in the Middle 
Iron Age, if not before. One is thought to 
approach the enclosure from the west, along 
the line of the modern Romsey Road and the 
other from the north (Qualmann ef a/2004, 89). 
The former apparently survived to become the 
Roman toad from Old Sarum (Sorviodunum). 
The latter was recorded at Victoria Road 
East where it was shown that a hollow way 
continued to form during the 1st century AD 
and remained in use during the Early Roman 
period (Ottaway 2012a, 40). It was also found 
within the Oram’s Arbour enclosure at Staple 
Gardens 2002-7 (Brown and Biddulph 2011). 

Little evidence for Late Iron Age occupation 
has been found outside the Oram’s Arbour 
enclosure in the centre of Winchester, although 
c 100m to the south of it, evaluation trenches 
in the Lower Barracks produced Late Iron Age 
pottery, together with several gullies of the 
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Figure 2.24. Aerial view 
south of Iron Age-Roman 
earthworks at Teg Down 
(© Historic England; 
NMR 47_80). 
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period (Fig 2.20, 36; Qualmann eż al 2004, 90). 
Nearby, remains of a roundhouse, reported as 
Late Iron Age, were excavated to the rear of 
the Southgate Hotel (Fig 2.20, 35). About 100m 
south of South Gate, a little pottery of about 
the time of the Roman Conquest was found at 
Radley House (Collis 1978, 15). In the low-lying 
areas of the valley bottom a certain amount 
of pottery and a Durotrigian coin were found 
residual in Roman deposits at Cathedral Green 
(Biddle 1968b, 269). In addition, an Iron Age 
mould for coin flans was found in an early 
Roman deposit (Biddle 1966, 320; Morris 
in prep, WS3). The context for the original 
deposition of this item is uncertain. 

In addition to the coin from Cathedral 
Green, there are very few Late Iron Age coins 
from Winchester itself. An example of the 
Dobunni of ¢ 50-40 BC was found stratified 
in a Late Iron Age deposit at Staple Gardens 
2002-7 (Northgate House) within the Oram’s 
Arbour enclosure (de Jersey 2011). Another, a 
silver stater of the Durotriges, was stratified 
in a Late Iron Age or Early Roman deposit 
at Victoria Road East which also produced 
two other Iron Age coins in Roman deposits 
(Goodburn 2004). The group is completed by a 
minim found unstratified at Kingdon $ Workshop 
(Phillipson 1964b). Iron Age coin finds are 
more numerous in the immediate vicinity of 
Winchester. Francis Morris (in prep, WS3) has 
studied coins from a 10km square centred on 
the city, usually chance finds or metal detector 
finds. Up to 89, in total, are of British origin 
(including those from the city referred to 
above) and another 18 are of foreign origin. 
Of those British coins identifiable to source, 
28 are of Atrebatic rulers (Commius and 
Epaticcus), 13 Durotrigian, two Dobunnic and 
one of Cunobelinus, King of the Catuvellauni 
(fl c AD 7—40). 

The settlements on the perimeter of the 
study area present a mixed picture in the 
final century or so of the prehistoric period 
(Fig 2.18). There is no known settlement at 
St Catherines Hill following its abandonment 
about 200 BC. At Winall Down and Easton Lane 
a seties of four enclosures linked by a track 
and associated with other ditches and pits had 
its origins in the Late Iron Age and continued 
in use in the Roman period (Phase 9 at Easton 
Lane, Fasham eż al 1989, 70). The settlement 
at Winnall Housing Estate also appeared to 
survive the decades to either side of the Roman 


Conquest (Collis 1978, 64). In addition, some 
Late Iron Age pottery was recovered from 
the Winnall Allotments. Immediately south of 
the study area, at Twyford Down, enclosure 
ditches and pits were found suggesting a 
settlement nearby surviving until the 2nd 
century AD (Walker and Farwell 2000, 35). 
Also south of the study area, excavations at 
Itchen Farm (Winchester Park and Ride South) 
provided evidence of very late Iron Age and 
Roman ditched enclosures. 

To the west of the Itchen, settlement at 
Bereweeke Field, on the north side of the study 
area continued into the Late Iron Age and 
Early Roman period with the earlier southern 
boundary ditch redefined; a small rectangular 
ditched enclosure was added to its south (Fig 
2.25; Hammond and Preston 2007; Wessex 
Archaeology 2007a). In the northern part 
of the site, evidence for reorganisation was 
found with a trackway defined by ditches and a 
series of sub-rectangular enclosures, probably 
fields. The use and recutting of these ditches 
continued into the Early Roman period. An 
additional small excavation (131 Andover Road) 
to the south of the main excavation area 
revealed another enclosure of the Late Iron 
Age (Allen Archaeology 2012). 

There are also indications in the ceramic 
assemblage from Stanmore that settlement 
here continued into the Late Iron Age, but 
the available evidence allows little further 
comment. Surface finds from Teg Down 
suggest occupation of the Late Iron Age and 
Roman period. 


The current state of knowledge 
and understanding 


Knowledge of the early prehistoric periods, the 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic, in the Winchester 
study area is poor compared to what is known 
of Hampshire as a whole. It may be not be the 
case, however, that the small number of finds 
in the study area reflects any real difference 
in the extent, or lack, of human activity. The 
inaccessibility of the relevant gravel deposits 
at Winchester and their reworking over many 
centuries of both riverine and human activity 
are more likely explanations than a genuine 
absence. As far as the Mesolithic period is 
concerned, Draper (1966) and Shennan (1981) 
have shown that careful fieldwork can recover 
evidence from virtually all locations in the 
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Figure 2.25. Sites at Bereweeke Field, Andover Road: plan of principal Late Iron Age and Roman features (after Hammond and Preston 2007; 
Wessex Archaeology 2007a and Allen Archaeology 2012; © Crown copyright 2017 OS 100019531). 
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county, including the Chalk Downland; the 
small amount of material from Winchester is 
almost certainly an under-representation of 
the extent of human activity in that period. 
Although finds are rare, knowledge of the 
palaeoenvironment in the early prehistoric 
period has been enhanced by study of early 
Holocene deposits at Pilgrims’ School 2005—7 
and Upper Brook Street Car Park 2012 and 
further information has come from work at 
Silver Hill in advance of development (Stastney 
et al 2015). 

Understanding of Neolithic (and later 
prehistoric) settlement in the Winchester 
study area has benefited from the work at 
Winnall Down and Easton Lane. It has shown 
that when a large enough area of the Chalk 
Downland is carefully investigated, the 
evidence can be found. It has also shown that 
prehistoric settlement rarely remained static 
for long periods of time, but moved around 
within a localised area, perhaps because of 
loss of soil nutrients as a result of erosion and 
leaching. Some caution must, therefore, be 
exercised when interpreting a lack of material 
culture as the abandonment of a settlement 
when it may simply have moved immediately 
beyond the excavated area. As far as ritual 
activities in the Neolithic are concerned, 
they were on a smaller scale than at the 
well-known henges and causewayed camps 
elsewhere, but whether Winnal/ Down should 
be seen as typical of Hampshire cannot yet 
be determined. 

What is known in any detail about the Early 
Bronze Age in the study area comes largely 
from the evidence of burials, in particular, 
from Easton Lane. Even at this site, however, 
there was little in the way of artefacts or 
animal bone so that knowledge of local 
subsistence strategies remains poor. For the 
Middle Bronze Age our knowledge is better 
than for the previous period, although again 
it is largely based on the Downland sites east 
of the city. Some indication that settlement 
in the region was becoming more permanent, 
as atable agriculture became more important, 
may be indicated by the group of structures at 
Easton Lane. Once again, artefacts and animal 
bones were quite scarce; any possible regional 
role in trade networks must, therefore, remain 
uncertain. Additional evidence from the study 
area for settlement of the Middle Bronze Age 
comes from the site at Winnall Allotments, 


although full understanding must await 
further analysis and publication. Elsewhere in 
the study area we still have little knowledge 
of settlement or any other forms of activity. 

Our understanding of settlement in the 
Late Bronze Age in the study area remains 
largely based on Winnall Down and Easton 
Lane. The former produced evidence for four 
post-built roundhouses, the only examples 
of this date from central Hampshire. As they 
were near one edge of the excavated area the 
full extent of the settlement is not known. It 
may have been larger than its predecessors 
but with a slightly different focus or it could 
represent a contraction in size. Despite this 
need for caution, the evidence does seem to 
suggest that the intensity of human activity 
on the eastern side of the valley declined in 
the Late Bronze Age. Apart from datable 
archaeological features, there was also a 
smaller amount of Late Bronze Age pottery 
recovered from the sites as a whole compared 
to the preceding period. A similar reduction 
in datable material occurred at the W7nnall 
Allotments site. Evidence from the western side 
of the valley remains scarce. 

Evidence from the study area for the Early 
Iron Age suggests a rising population. This 
includes the D-shaped enclosure of 0.4ha at 
Winnall Down with its roundhouses and other 
structures. At S¢ Catherines Hill, a little to the 
south, there is pottery to suggest that some 
form of settlement was in existence prior to 
the construction of the Middle Iron Age hill- 
fort (Hawkes 1930). In addition, for the first 
time, we have some evidence for settlement 
on the western side of the Itchen valley. 
Within what would become the Middle Iron 
Age Oram’s Arbour enclosure, roundhouses 
were found at Staple Gardens 2002-7 (Brown 
and Biddulph 2011). North-west of the city 
centre another new settlement was established 
at Bereweeke Field. 

By about 250 BC (beginning of the Middle 
Iron Age) it is our understanding that virtually 
the whole of the landscape of the study area 
was intensively used suggesting the population 
had continued to rise. There were at least 
seven contemporary settlements ranging from 
the large hill-fort on St Catherine’s Hill to 
farmsteads such as Wnnall Down, Bereweeke 
Field and Stanmore. Between the settlements, 
the downland was used for arable agriculture 
and other farming activities, a point emphasized 
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by the cultivation of even the fairly steeply 
sloping ground at Crowder Terrace (Qualmann et 
al 2004, 21-2). The pottery from these sites is 
typical of the St Catherine’s Hill-Worthy Down 
style zone, perhaps reflecting other forms of 
cultural identity amongst the people of central 
Hampshire (Cunliffe 2005, 79-80). 

The small size of the excavated sample 
of St Catherines Hill makes understanding 
of the site and its role in the region difficult. 
It would be convenient to see the Oram’s 
Arbour enclosure on the western side of the 
valley as the direct successor, but this cannot 
be proved. In spite of a considerable number 
of investigations of the enclosure over the 
last 50 years or so our knowledge of its 
character and history still remains uncertain 
(Qualmann eż al 2004, 90-3). However, it 
seems that it was deliberately located at the 
junction of two major trackways: one taking a 
north-south, valley side, route and the other 
running from the Downs to the west to a 
ford across the River Itchen. The founders’ 
objective seems to have been to compel long- 
distance traffic to enter the enclosure, thereby 
creating a focal point in central Hampshire 
for regional commerce and other communal 
activities. 

The course of the Oram’s Arbour defences 
is now well understood except on the east side. 
One entrance is known — on the west side — 
and the existence of others can be inferred. 
Within the enclosure our understanding is 
that settlement activity was not intensive, 
although this conclusion is based on a very 
small sample. Traces of about a dozen 
structures have been found, but only two 
grain storage pits. Of the area which has been 
investigated, perhaps a third has produced no 
evidence at all for settlement contemporary 
with the defences (Qualmann eż al 2004, 89). 
Understanding of the role of the site is also 
frustrated by a scarcity of the well-stratified 
pottery which might be found in pits, and, in 
any context, of other artefactual material and 
animal bones, although there is no reason why 
they should not survive in the ground. Apart, 
perhaps, from the inhumations found at 83 
High Street in 1885 (Hawkes eż a/ 1930, 181), 
there are no certain human burials associated 
with Oram’s Arbour, but this may be because 
the dead in the Iron Age were often treated in 
a manner which leaves no clear trace (Cunliffe 
2005, 593). 


Elsewhere in the study area the suggestion 
of a tising population in the Middle Iron 
Age would certainly fit with the evidence 
from the Winnall Down and Easton Lane 
settlements with their groups of roundhouses. 
Knowledge of their economy benefits 
from larger assemblages of artefacts and 
animal bones than from the Oram’s Arbour 
enclosure. The site at Winnall Housing Estate 
is further confirmation of an increasingly 
settled eastern valley side at Winchester. On 
the north side of the study area the extent of 
settlement at Bereweeke Field was also greater 
than hitherto, although full understanding 
of this important area must await further 
research. 

Our understanding of the Late Iron Age at 
Winchester, compared to the period before ¢ 
100 BC, remains relatively poor. The dominant 
status of the Oram’s Arbour enclosure in 
the regional settlement hierarchy apparently 
declined, although the enclosure ditch may have 
been kept cleared out, at least in places. One 
possibility is that Late Iron Age settlement was 
now located immediately outside the enclosure 
in areas not yet investigated. Elsewhere in the 
study area we have good knowledge of Late 
Iron Age settlements at Bereweeke Field and at 
Winnall Down and Easton Lane. 


The importance and potential of 
the archaeological evidence 


There is now a very substantial body of data 
for the prehistory of the Winchester study area 
which covers many aspects of its development 
between the Neolithic and the eve of the 
Roman Conquest. Extensive excavations on 
the Chalk Downs, especially at Winnall Down, 
Easton Lane and Bereweeke Field, have been 
important for giving us a clear picture of 
humanity’s interaction with the landscape 
and its natural resources over a long period. 
This has not hitherto been possible on the 
basis of smaller sites or from the study of 
unprovenanced artefacts. We now have the 
potential to understand in more detail the 
emergence, in the Middle Iron Age, of two 
important regional centres, the hill-fort at 
St Catherine’s Hill and the large enclosure at 
Oram’s Arbour in the centre of Winchester. 
The small number of sites in any way similar 
to Oram’s Arbour in southern England makes 
it particularly important for the understanding 
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of the changes in settlement and society which 
were occurring in the centuries before the 
Roman conquest. Within the city centre the 
ongoing study of Early Holocene alluvial and 
fluvial deposits and the palaeoenvironment is 
already of considerable regional importance 
and relates to topics highlighted by the regional 
research agenda (RRA) for all prehistoric 
periods (Hey 2014, 83; Lambrick 2014b, 150; 
Wenban-Smith eż al 2014b, 54). 

Much of the material from the excavation 
of prehistoric sites in the Winchester study 
area has been researched in some detail, but 
potential for further research would include 
a programme of radiocarbon dating from, 
for example, residues in pottery vessels. 
Radiocarbon dating to address issues of 
chronology is a topic highlighted in the 
RRA for the Late Bronze Age and Iron Age 
(Lambrick 2014b, 149). There is also research 
potential in a fuller analysis of some of the 
sites excavated since the late 1980s for which 
there are only assessment reports. These would 
include the extensive excavations at Bereweeke 
Field (Hammond and Preston 2007; Wessex 
Archaeology 2007a). Finally, there would be 
merit in a re-evaluation of the St Catherine’s 
Hill ceramic assemblage in light of more 
recent work. 

As far as the research potential of what 
remains in the ground is concerned, we may 
note once again the Early Holocene deposits 
in the floodplain for the examination of 
which methodologies and strategies are in 
active development. The importance of doing 
this has an added edge because the peat, in 
patticular, is vulnerable not only to the kind 
of development activity that may threaten all 
archaeological deposits, but also to desiccation 
through lowering of the water table. 

The potential for further understanding 
of prehistoric settlement by investigation of 
large areas of Chalk Downland in the study 
area is probably limited, with, perhaps, the 


exceptions of relatively undisturbed land 
around St Catherine’s Hill and at Teg Down. 
Both locations are likely to contain evidence 
for the development of settlement in the 
Iron Age, and perhaps in earlier periods. Teg 
Down (outside the Scheduled Monument) 
will, perhaps, be subject to small-scale damage 
from maintenance and improvement of the 
golf course. All available information about 
this site should, therefore, be gathered to 
suggest possible areas for future study and a 
management plan that can be agreed with the 
site owners and users. 

As far as St Catherine’s Hill and the Oram’s 
Arbour enclosure are concerned, both sites 
have the potential to address issues referred 
to in the RRA concerning the origins and 
functions of hill-forts and similar sites, whether 
in terms of political and social organisation or 
defensive capabilities (Lambrick 2014b, 153). 
Whilst further excavation work at St Catherine’s 
Hill is unlikely, Oram’s Arbour lies within 
the urban area and so new opportunities for 
development-led excavation seem inevitable. 
In spite of the damage to underlying deposits, 
often caused by subsequent periods of use 
in some parts of the enclosure, there remain 
others where archaeological remains of the 
prehistoric period will probably survive in good 
condition, including, for example, the Oram’s 
Arbour public open space. Stretches of the 
enclosure ditch, especially on its western side, 
are also likely to be largely intact. Within the 
historic core of the city there are probably still 
areas where pre-Roman deposits and features 
have survived later truncation, although the 
understanding of them in what are likely to be 
small-scale archaeological investigations may be 
limited. If, as is proposed above, the eastern limit 
of the Oram’s Arbour enclosure lay between St 
Peter Street and Parchment Street, it may be well 
preserved as there is undisturbed land to the rear 
of domestic properties in that area. 


Chapter 3: Winchester in the Roman period 


(e AD 43—c 410) 


Introduction and historical 
background 


The location of Winchester and other Roman 
sites in central southern England referred to 
below is shown in Figure 3.1. 


The Roman invasion of AD 43 

According to Cassius Dio (LX, 19, 1), in about 
AD 42 a man called Berikos, who had been 
driven out of Britain as a result of an uprising, 
appealed to the Emperor Claudius to mount 
an invasion of his homeland (Salway 1993, 
52). Berikos is usually thought to be the same 
man as Verica (¢ AD 10—40), successor to 
Eppillus (c AD 5—10), a king of the Atrebates. 
Under both Eppillus and Verica the Atrebates 
may have suffered from the hostile expansion 
into the northern part of their kingdom of 
the Catuvellauni, a people who originally 
occupied what are now Hertfordshire and 
parts of Essex. In any event, Verica’s appeal, 
presumably in hope that the Romans would 
restore him to power, may have been one of 
many considerations in the Emperor Claudius’s 
choice of May AD 43 for embarking on the 
permanent conquest of Britain (bid, 52). The 
principal landing place for the Roman forces is 
usually thought to have been Richborough in 
Kent, although a small force may have landed 
on the south coast near Chichester where the 
so-called “stores depot” at Fishbourne is of 
the Conquest period (¢bid, 62; Cunliffe 1971). 
Some commentators have suggested that 
Chichester was the principal point of entry 
(eg Hind 2007), but this view has not received 
widespread acceptance. 


While Claudius was still in Britain, his 
general, and a future emperor, Vespasian, led 
a campaign in the south and west of England 
which reached Exeter by AD 50. Vespasian is 
said by the Roman historian Suetonius to have 
subdued two “powerful tribes” (Vespasian, 4), 
one of which was probably the Durotriges 
who occupied what is now Dorset. A fortress 
at Lake Farm, near Wimborne, 55km west of 
Winchester, formed part of this campaign. 
The other tribe would have been either the 
Dobunni of Gloucestershire and Somerset 
ot the Dumnonii of Devon and Cornwall. 
In light of Verica’s alliance with Rome, the 
Atrebates were presumably friendly to the 
Romans, although it is possible that a fort 
was briefly held at the crossing of the Itchen 
at Winchester (see below pp 84-5). At this 
time the river crossing may have been on 
the western frontier of Verica’s kingdom 
and would, therefore, have been of strategic 
importance for the Roman army. 

In AD 60-1, in the reign of Emperor Nero 
(AD 54-68), the fate of the Roman conquest in 
Britain was briefly threatened by the revolt of 
Queen Boudicca of the Iceni, an East Anglian 
people, who succeeded in burning Colchester, 
London and Verulamium (St Albans). However, 
it is thought that the Atrebates remained 
loyal to the Romans under their client king, 
Togidubnus (formerly known as Cogidubnus). 
He may have ruled from a royal establishment 
at Silchester over a sizeable area in southern 
England (Salway 1993, 69). Excavations at 
Silchester have revealed what is thought to 
have been a client king’s palace of the Neronian 
period (Fulford 2008). 
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death in AD 69, his successor, Vespasian, 
decided on a further forward movement in 
Britain. This resulted in the completion of 
the conquest of Wales and in campaigns 
north of the Humber. The evidence for the 
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foundation of a town of Roman character at 
Winchester in the 70s probably indicates that 
at about this time regional government was 
formally turned over to the local native elite. 
Pre-Roman boundaries were, up to a point at 
least, used to create the civitates, self-governing 
territories with a town acting as a “capital”, as 
we would usually refer to such a place today. 
Winchester assumed this role in the civitas of 
the Belgae with the name of Venta Belgarum. It 
was probably chosen because of the presence 
of an important pre-Roman centre from which 
power in the region had once been exercised 
and because it was a suitable place from which 
to control a crossing point of the Itchen at the 
narrowest part of the river valley. One possible 
historical context for the creation of the civitas 
was the death of Togidubnus, or perhaps his 
immediate successor. This would have led to 
absorption of the Atrebatic client kingdom 
into the province of Britannia after which it 
was divided into three parts administered from 
Winchester, Chichester and Silchester (Salway 
1993, 69). 

The name Venta Belgarum is first recorded 
in the Antonine Itinerary, a late 2nd- to early 
3rd-century road book (Jones and Mattingly 
1990, 23-8). It appears on the routes from 
Silchester to both Clausentum (Iter VID and 
Exeter (Izr XV). As it is said to be in the 
territory of the Beķae, a reference to Venta in 
Ptolemy’s Geography of c 140 probably refers 
to Winchester also. Epigraphic confirmation 
of the name, and of Winchester’s status as a 
civitas capital, is provided by a reused milestone 
found to the north of the city on Worthy 
Down (South Wonston). It is inscribed: Pzo/ /F] 
e(lice) Aug(usto), r(es) p(ublica) B(elgarum) p(osuit) 
— “for the emperor, Pius Felix Augustus, the 
governing body of the Belgae set this up” (RIB 
MI, 465, 3576). 

The first element of the name Venta 
probably means marketplace and could be a 
reference to a former role in the region for the 
Oram’s Arbour Iron Age enclosure. Elsewhere 
in Britain the second element of a civitas name 
would often be that of the local tribe, but 
Belgarum may refer to an ethnic grouping of the 
Belgae who may have been more widely spread 
than the civitas itself (Wacher 1995, 293). The 
civitas would, therefore, have been a somewhat 
artificial creation, although the boundaries may 
reflect an earlier historical reality if there had 
been a movement of Belgic peoples from Gaul 


to the shores of the Solent in about 100 BC 
(Salway 1993, 12; Cunliffe 2005, 126-7). The 
extent of the territory administered from Venta 
is uncertain, but it has sometimes been inferred 
from Ptolemy that it extended as far to the 
north-west as Bath (Aquae Sulis). Whether this 
is the case or not, the civitas probably included 
most of central and southern Hampshire and 
may have extended into parts of Wiltshire. 
Whatever its actual size, it must have been large 
enough to have had a wealthy elite who not 
only administered justice and collected taxes 
but, just as important, provided funding for 
public buildings and infrastructure. 

Whilst the impetus and funds for urban 
foundation in Britain is thought to have come 
primarily from the local elites, a measure of 
Roman advice and supervision was probably 
provided to them (Millett 1990, 72-4). In the 
case of Winchester this may, perhaps, have 
been the task of Antonius Lucretianus, a junior 
officer on the governor’s staff, a beneficiarius 
consularis, who, in one of the few Roman 
inscriptions from Winchester, dedicated an 
altar to the mother goddesses, probably in the 
late 1st to early 2nd century (RIB I, 88). 

Unusually for Britain in the late 1st century, 
the urban foundation at Winchester was 
accompanied not only by the establishment of 
a regular grid of streets, but also by defences, 
albeit a circuit which was, perhaps, incomplete 
(see below pp 90-1). The street system and 
public buildings were probably planned at 
about this time also, although construction 
may have taken some years. A fragment of 
a building inscription found in excavations 
at Middle Brook Street probably comes from 
a major public building (RIB IH, 3043). It is 
thought to have been part of a dedication to 
one of the Antonine emperors. 

All the evidence suggests that, like the other 
principal towns of Roman Britain, Winchester 
flourished during the 2nd and early 3rd 
centuries, benefiting from a long period of 
peace. Towns appear to have experienced rising 
populations which led to denser settlement 
within their cores and expanding settled areas 
outside them. Public buildings were completed 
with a measure of architectural grandeur. In 
the later 2nd or early 3rd century considerable 
resources were expended in many towns on 
new or refurbished defensive circuits. At 
Winchester the pre-existing defences were 
extended and reconstructed to make the town, 
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in terms of its defended area, the fifth largest 
of Roman Britain. The historical context for 
building town defences at this time is uncertain. 
One possibility is that it was driven by a political 
crisis, such as the conflict between Clodius 
Albinus and Septimius Severus in 196 (Frere 
1984). However, defences had their day-to-day 
uses for facilitating the collection, at the gates, 
of tolls levied on trade and for allowing the 
exclusion of undesirables and troublemakers. 
Defences might also have served to define 
an area within which residents enjoyed legal 
privileges denied to those outside it as well as, 
perhaps, an area thought to have a particular 
sacted character under the protection of the 
Roman gods. Finally, one should not forget 
that, like the public buildings, defences were 
a means of expressing civic pride and identity 
by an architectural show of force such as to 
impress local people and visitors alike (Millett 
1990, 137-40). 


Winchester in the 3rd century 

With the death of the last of the Severan 
emperors in 235 the Roman Empire entered 
a period of political and economic turmoil. 
Maximinus the Thracian was the first of some 
fifty soldier-emperors who would rule until the 
accession of Diocletian in 284. These were 
men able to seize power simply by virtue of 
commanding a substantial part of the Roman 
army, but they were usually unable to do a great 
deal with that power before being replaced by 
a rival. As well as being fractured by claims of 
rival army commanders, the empire was under 
pressure from the Sassanid Persian Empire in 
the east and from the Franks on the Rhine 
frontier. In 260 the whole of the western 
empire broke away from the rule of a Rome 
which had failed to defend it to form the so- 
called “Gallic Empire”. 

Understanding the impact of mid-3rd- 
century developments on Roman Britain, 
and on the towns in particular, is challenging. 
There is relatively little good archaeological 
dating evidence firstly because the supply of 
the fine red table wares, known as samian, or 
terra sigillata, had more or less come to an 
end by 230 and it was not replaced by any 
other imported, and readily datable, fine ware. 
Secondly, difficulties in managing the imperial 
economy led to a reduction in the supply of 
coin to Britain to a trickle until the 260s. As 
far as towns ate concerned, it seems to be 


the case that during much of the 3rd century 
many, if not all, endured a period of stagnant 
ot declining economic fortunes in which 
population no longer increased as it had in the 
previous 100 years or so (Millett 1990, 133-7). 

Dating evidence for the later 3rd century is 
rather more abundant than for the middle of 
the century as imperial attempts to restore the 
currency led to the provinces being deluged by 
low value coins. Large numbers found their 
way into deposits on settlement sites and into 
hoards. In addition, new, or revived, pottery 
industries produced distinctive wares in large 
volumes. In the case of Winchester this means, 
in particular, the industry based in the New 
Forest (Fulford 1975). 

The Gallic Empire collapsed in 273 in the 
reign of Emperor Aurelian (270-5). Either 
during Gallic Empire period, or immediately 
afterwards, important components of a new 
system of coastal defence, usually referred to 
as the “Saxon Shore” forts, were put in place 
in eastern England (Pearson 2002, 65). Further 
work also took place on the defences of towns 
including Canterbury (Frere ef a/ 1982, 18—20) 
and possibly Winchester (see below p 95). 
As part of a strategy of securing the English 
Channel the Emperor Maximian appointed a 
naval commander named Carausius to combat 
hostile barbarian raiders (Salway 1993, 200). 
However, in 286, Carausius took it upon 
himself to threaten the unity of the Roman 
Empire in the west again when he set up his 
own breakaway regime encompassing Britain 
and northern Gaul. Carausius’s career came 
to an end in 293 when he was murdered by 
his associate, Allectus, who succeeded him. 
Allectus was, in turn, defeated by the Caesar 
(junior emperor) in the west, Constantius I, 
in 297. It was probably during the reign of 
Carausius, or immediately afterwards, that 
further components of the Saxon Shore system 
were put in place, notably the forts at Pevensey 
(East Sussex) and Portchester (Hants), the 
latter 27km south-east of Winchester (Pearson 
2002, 34-6). 


Diocletian to Constantine 

During the Carausian episode the Emperor 
Diocletian (284—305) began to reform the 
government and administration of the empire. 
He created the so-called “Tetrarchy” (rule of 
four), recognising that the empire was too large 
to be governed by one man. It would now have 
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two senior emperors, each of whom took the 
title “Augustus”, one in the west and one in the 
east. There was also a junior emperor in each 
half of the empire, known as a “Caesar”, who 
would, in due course, succeed to the top job. 
Diocletian added new layers of administration 
and bureaucracy with the further subdivision 
of the empire’s provinces. Britain was divided 
into four; Winchester probably lay in Britannia 
Prima in the south-western part of Britain with 
its capital at Cirencester. The four provinces 
formed the diocese of Britain under a vicarius 
(vicar) who was himself answerable to the 
Prefect of the Gauls at Trier rather than, as 
the old governors had been, directly to the 
emperor in Rome. 

Unlike the old governors also, the vicarius was 
a wholly civilian administrator who no longer 
controlled the army. By the early 4th century 
command of a province’s army came under 
the authority of senior officers with regional 
briefs. According to the Notitia Dignitatum, an 
early 5th-century list of governmental and 
military personnel, but thought to incorporate 
eatlier material, senior officers in Britain 
included the “Duke” (Dux) who commanded 
the army in the north and the “Count of the 
Saxon Shore” whose subordinates commanded 
units in the forts on the east and south coasts 
(Ireland 1996, 138-41). The Notitia Dignitatum 
also refers to the Procurator of a cloth works 
(gynaecium) at Venta, most likely to have been 
at Winchester. 

In the 4th century there were still garrisons 
in Britain’s forts, the heirs of the auxiliary 
troops of earlier times, who were recruited to 
the army locally. However, the principal defence 
of the empire was entrusted to a mobile field 
army — the emperor’s comitatus (companions). 
It moved about to where it was needed rather 
than being stationed permanently in fortresses 
on the periphery of the empire. Furthermore, 
instead of preferring to fight its adversaries 
in the field, the Late Roman army was now 
prepared to defend itself against either an 
outside enemy or an internal rebellion in 
heavily fortified strong points, including 
towns whether in Britain, Gaul or elsewhere 
(Esmonde Cleary 1989, 63-4; Knight 2007, 
34-6). Itis characteristic of Late Roman walls, 
whether of towns (including Winchester) or 
forts, that they ate much thicker (up to 3m and 
more) than those of the 1st and 2nd centuries 
(up to ¢ 1.5m) (Bidwell and Hodgson 2009, 38). 


They were probably higher than hitherto also, 
in some cases up to ¢ 7.5m, the height of the 
surviving walls of Pevensey Saxon Shore fort. 
The intention was to deter attacks by battering, 
undermining or scaling during sieges. The 
walls and any towers projecting from them 
could also be used as platforms for ballistae, 
Roman artillery engines which fired arrow-like 
projectiles or stone balls. The defensive ditches 
outside the walls were often much wider than 
before in order to create an effective killing 
ground which could be bombarded by artillery. 
One consequence of Diocletian’s reforms 
was to increase public expenditure because the 
state apparatus, including the army, was now 
larger than previously and more expensive to 
run (Salway 1993, 204). This led to an increased 
tax burden on the population which may have 
had some negative effects on the economy 
of the empire, for example reducing the 
ability and willingness of the urban elite, the 
curial class, to sponsor the construction of 
public buildings and infrastructure. However, 
Diocletian’s reforms did ensure the survival of 
the empire in a difficult period. Subsequently, 
the reign of the emperor Constantine (306-37) 
and his sons gave the empire, including Britain, 
a period of peace and renewed prosperity. This 
is represented in some of the towns of Roman 
Britain, including Cirencester (Holbrook 1994, 
65) and Verulamium (Niblett 2005, 163), by 
the construction of new, often very large, 
houses ot refurbishment of old ones, with 
appointments such as mosaic pavements, 
heating systems and baths. Conspicuous 
consumption of surplus wealth can also be 
seen on rural estates where at least some of 
the villas of southern England became very 
extensive and luxurious establishments. 


The late 4th century 

A summary of the military and political events 
in Roman Britain, which form a backdrop 
to the history of Winchester in the second 
half of the 4th century, may begin in the last 
years of Emperor Constantius II (337-61), 
the second of Constantine’s sons. In 353 he 
finally destroyed Magnentius, a usurper in the 
west, at the battle of Mursa in Illyricum at 
which British troops may have been involved, 
thereby weakening the defences of their home 
province. Although Britain had been largely 
immune from the barbarian incursions that 
had, until now, occurred elsewhere in the 4th 
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century, there was, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus (XX, 1), an attack on Britain in 360 
by the Picts and the Scots (then in Ireland) at 
the end of Constantius’s reign. 

Constantius II was succeeded as Augustus 
by Julian (361-4) and then Valentinian I 
(364-75) who was faced with two barbarian 
attacks on Britain. Between 362 and 364 the 
Picts, Saxons, Scots and Attacotti “harassed the 
Britons with continual calamities” (Ammianus 
Marcellinus XXVI, 4). An even more serious 
attack took place in 367 when “a conspiracy of 
the barbarians’ led to the slaying of Nectaridus, 
‘Count of the Coastal District” (unfortunately 
it is not known which one) and the Duke, 
Pullofaudes, was surrounded and captured 
(bid, XXVII, 8). In an attempt to restore 
order Valentinian sent a senior general, Count 
Theodosius, to Britain. 

The “barbarian conspiracy” is an event 
which has exercised a powerful hold over the 
imagination of archaeologists. Considerable 
effort has been made to identify, on the one 
hand, destruction at Roman sites which could 
be ascribed to the barbarians and, on the other, 
restoration work which could be ascribed 
to Theodosius, even when the actual dating 
evidence is equivocal to say the least. However, 
one of the results of the mid-century attacks 
on Britain may have been the addition to the 
defences of some of its towns of projecting 
towers, or “bastions”. These towers would 
allow defenders to fire along the line of the 
walls at anyone trying to scale them. Towers 
were, for example, added to the landward side 
of the wall of Roman London, which are 
dated ¢ 350-75 (Maloney 1980; 1983), and to 
the walls of Chichester at much the same time 
(Down 1988, 54). 

Serious though the events of the 360s would 
have been for Roman Britain, there may well 
have been other unrecorded attacks in the 
second half of the 4th century. Threats to the 
peace and security of Roman Britain, as well as 
of the western Empire as a whole, and imperial 
attempts to deal with them, are usually seen as 
a backdrop to a gradual decline in the fortunes 
of the province. This appears to have been 
particularly marked in the towns (Esmonde 
Cleary 1989, 131-2). In some cases, such as 
the fora at Silchester (Fulford and Timby 
2000) and Wroxeter (White and Barker 1998, 
112), public buildings appear to have lost their 
original function and found new uses or were 


abandoned (at Wroxeter after a fire). Town 
houses were often demolished or allowed to 
collapse. There was little new building on any 
scale and open areas appeared, even within 
the urban cores. The Late Roman period in 
towns is often characterised archaeologically 
by the extensive spread of “dark earth”, 
material often taken to indicate abandonment 
of previously built-up and occupied areas from 
as eatly as the 3rd century in some places. 
Research into the composition of dark earth 
suggests it may be the result of a number of 
different processes, including the decay of 
timber structures, cultivation and natural soil 
formation (Macphail 1981; 1990; Yule 1990). 

The last serious attempt to shore up the 
defences of Roman Britain may have taken 
place in c 398 when the Picts and Scots 
were said to have been defeated by an army 
commanded by Flavius Stilicho who, in effect, 
ruled the Western Roman Empire on behalf 
of the young Emperor Honorius (393—423). 
Although Britain had not been as badly 
affected by the crises of the late 4th century 
as some other parts of the empire, political 
and military events in the west conspired to 
weaken the capacity of the imperial court to 
rule those provinces distant from the centre. 
Coinage was no longer supplied to Britain in 
any quantity after ¢402. As a result the imperial 
government may no longer have been able to 
effectively collect taxes, at least those reckoned 
in money terms. 

In 407 a contingent of the Roman army 
in Britain was apparently removed and taken 
to Gaul by a would-be usurper who styled 
himself Constantine HI (Salway 1993, 303-4). 
By 409 Constantine had lost control of Britain 
and Spain and was eventually captured and 
executed in 411 by the army of Honorius. 
The intervening year, 410, is sometimes taken 
to mark the end of Roman Britain, but only 
because this was when the city of Rome itself 
fell to an army of Goths. However, it is likely 
that, as far as Britain is concerned, there had 
already been a break down of the long-standing 
bargain between the Roman Empire and its 
people, in which internal peace and protection 
against their enemies was provided in return 
for taxes and army recruits. In the early 5th 
century Britain ceased to be Roman, although 
it would be difficult to say that the rupture 
happened in any particular year. How many 
troops the usurper Constantine III actually 
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removed from Britain in 409 and how many 
remained is also debatable. A passage in the 
work of the 6th-century historian Zosimus 
(VI, 5, 2-3), writing in Byzantium (Istanbul), 
suggests, for what it is worth, that at about 
the time of Constantine III a rebellion by the 
Britons (and the Gallic provinces) led to the 
expulsion of “their Roman rulers”. 

There is little which can be said with any 
certainty about Britain in the early 5th century. 
From an archaeological point of view, one of 
the principal problems is a lack of diagnostic 
artefactual material to date structures and other 
features. Not only is there no newly minted 
Roman coinage, but there is little in the way 
of distinctive pottery. Industries, such as that 
based in the New Forest, probably ceased to 
function once the army was no longer paid and 
contracts had ceased. There are hand-made 
wares from the Winchester region which are 
thought to represent a return to a tradition 
of low-tech local potting as seen in the Late 
Iron Age and Early Roman period, but they 
ate difficult to date closely. Britain’s towns, 
including Winchester, may have retained a role 
as the centre of self-governing regions, based 
on the former civitates, but as a result of the 
collapse of the imperial system most of any 
surviving urban population probably left for 
the surrounding countryside. 


Past work and the nature of the 
evidence 


The location of Roman sites in the Winchester 
study area referred to below is shown on 
Figure 3.2. 

Systematic archaeological research into 
Winchester’s Roman past had, for the most 
part, to wait until after World War II. The 
remains of the Roman town are not, when 
compared to those of later periods, particularly 
visible. This is, firstly, because subsequent 
human activity has resulted in Roman deposits 
being deeply buried and often disturbed to 
a significant degree by later pit digging and 
other intrusions. Secondly, in a stone-poor 
area, building materials, even flint and tile, 
from Roman buildings have been valuable 
commodities to be reused at any opportunity. 

The late 18th-century historian of the city, 
John Milner, discussed Venta Belgarum in his 
History of Winchester (1798-9) on the basis 
of discredited sources like Nennius and the 


15th-century chronicler Thomas Rudborne. 
Milner added relatively little from his own 
study or observation. None the less, by his time 
the first archaeological finds of Roman date 
had appeared, including a mosaic pavement 
found beneath the castle during construction 
of the King’s House for Charles II in 1683 
(Stephen Wren’s Parentalia, 325). Further 
discoveries were recorded in the late 18th 
century including burials on Hyde Street, to the 
north of the town, in 1779 (Fig 3.25, 23) and 
at Magdalen Hospital cottages in the eastern 
suburb in 1789 (Fig 3.39, 34). In the first half 
of the 19th century masonry buildings and 
other features were found during the digging 
of the railway cutting west of the walled city 
in 1836-8 (Fig 3.36, 18, 21). 

The Transactions of the Archaeological 
Institute’s meeting in Winchester in 1845 listed 
Roman finds from the city, many of them 
burials found in various locations outside the 
town walls. The pace of discovery increased 
as the Victorian suburbs were developed and 
rebuilding took place in the town centre. Some 
of the finds were recorded with reasonable 
accuracy, but no controlled excavation was 
carried out. Of particular interest, perhaps, 
was a 4th-century mosaic, largely geometric 
in pattern, but also depicting a dolphin (hence 
the “dolphin mosaic”), found in 1878 at the 
junction of Little Minster Street and Symonds 
Street during drainage work (Figs 3.2, 61 and 
3.21; Archaeological Journal 1878, 462; Neal and 
Cosh 2009, 254, 328.4). 

Volume 1 of the Victoria County History, 
published in 1900, contains a summary, by 
Francis Haverfield, of Roman finds in the city. 
They included at least ten masonry buildings, 
but it remained the case that there was no 
clear evidence for the Roman town plan or the 
defences. Haverfield suggested the defences 
had enclosed an area considerably smaller 
than those of the medieval city as no Roman 
remains had then been found north of High 
Street. Sidney Ward-Evans supported the 
view, previously expressed by W T Warren 
(1914), that the main elements of the Roman 
town plan, including the street system and 
defensive circuit, were largely similar to those 
of the medieval city (Qualmann 1993, 66-7). 
However, he also showed that evidence for 
occupation was distributed throughout the 
walled area and not just south of High Street. 
Perhaps of greatest value in Ward-Evans’ work 
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Figure 3.2. Map of the Winchester study area showing location of the principal Roman sites referred to in text (for other sites in the suburbs see Figs 
3.25, 3.35 and 3.38). The street plan has been prepared using material from the Historic Environment Record and in association with the Winchester 
Research Unit which has studied the evidence in detail for the Winchester Historic Town Atlas (WS11) and kindly made the results of its work 
available for this volume. Key: 1, Nuns Walk (1961); 2, Egbert Road (1980); 3, Lankhills (1967—72, 2000-5 and 2007-8); 4, Hyde Street 
(1979); 5, Hyde Abbey (1972 and 1974); 6, 82 Hyde Street (1954-5, 1986) and Evans Halshaw Garage (2000 and 2001); 7, Eagle Hotel, 
Andover Road (1998); 8, Victoria Road West (1972-6), 9, Victoria Road East (1972-80); 10, New Road (1975); 11, Carfax (1985; 1990); 
12, Sussex Street (1977); 13, North Walls Trench I (1979); 14, North Walls Trench II (1979); 15, North Walls (1959, centre point); 16, Jewry 
Street, Crown Hotel (1984); 17, 27 Jewry Street (1984); 18, Tower Street (1960 and 1964); 19, Staple Gardens, Northgate House (2002-5); 20, 
Staple Gardens, Discovery Centre (2005-7); 21, Union Street (1988); 22, Winnall Housing Estate (1955—9); 23, St Martins Close, Winnall 
(1984-6); 24, Staple Chambers (2010); 25, 19-20 Jewry Street (2005—6); 26, 28-9 Staple Gardens (1989); 27, Railway Cutting (1836-8); 28, 
County Council Offices (1951 and 1955); 29, Staple Gardens (1984-5, 1989); 30, 47 Jewry Street (1964); 31, Lower Brook Street (1965—71); 
32, Kingdon’s Workshop (1960); 33, 105 High Street (National Provincial Bank, 1964); 34, St Ruel’s Church, Upper Brook Street (1954 and 
1957); 35, The Brooks (1987-8); 36, Middle Brook Street (1953, 1954, 1957), 8-9 St Georges Street (1954) and The Slaughter House (1957); 
37, Woolworths Extension (1958) and 118 High Street (1989); 38, Marks & Spencer (1971); 39, Chester Road (1976—80, Trench III); 40, 
22—34 Romsey Road (1977); 41, 45 Romsey Road (1980-1); 42, Crowder Terrace (1974-6); 43, Castle Yard (1967—71); 44, Assize Courts 
South (1963-5); 45, Trafalgar House (1974) and Assize Courts North (1970-1); 46, 5a St Clement Street (2003); 47, Southgate Hotel (1990); 
48, 21a Southgate Street (2003); 49, 18 Little Minster Street (2004) and Teague and King’s basement (1963); 50, 31a—b The Square (1987-8); 
51, 4-8 Market Street (1987-8); 52, 126 High Street; 53, Cathedral Green (1962-70); 54, St Maurices Church (1959) and Sherriff and Wards 
(1960-1), 55, Cathedral Car Park (1961); 56, Abbey View Gardens (1981-3), 57, City Offices Extension (1973); 58, St John’s Almshouses 
(1930); 59, Colebrook Street 1951 and 10 Colebrook Street (1986); 60, Magdalen Almshouses (1979); 61, Dolphin mosaic, junction Little Minster 
Street and Symonds Street (1878); 62, Wolvesey (1963—71); 63, Provost Cells (2014), 64, Henhys Garage (1984); 65, South Gate (1971) and 2-4 
St Cross Road (2014); 66, 4a St Swithun Street (1974); 67, Pilgrims? School (2005—7); 68, Wolvesey Castle (1960); 69, 26 St Swithun Street 
(1974), 70, Bereweeke Field; 71, Francis Gardens (2010); 72, Winnall Down (1976-7) and Easton Lane (1982); 73, Bar End Park and Ride 


(1996, 2003); 74, Grange Road (1964) (© Crown copyright 2017 OS 100019531). 


was his recording of Roman burials in the 
extramural cemeteties. 

After World War II Frank Cottrill, the 
Museum Curator, not only continued the 
rescue recording begun by Ward-Evans, 
but also investigated Roman Winchester 
in controlled excavations which included 
work on the defences. In reporting on the 
results of these post-war investigations, Barry 
Cunliffe showed there was evidence for 
three main phases of Roman town defences, 
including a rampart of the 1st century AD, a 
refurbished and extended rampart of the late 
2nd century and a wall of ¢ AD 200 (Cunliffe 
1962). Two years later, Cunliffe published the 
results of post-war investigations at Kingdon’s 
Workshop (Fig 3.2, 32) and other sites in the St 
George’s Street area (Fig 3.4) which had led 
to the discovery, inter alia, of the “earthwork” 
(Cunliffe 1964 and see below p 88). 

Excavations at Middle Brook Street (1953-4 
and 1957) produced a Roman north-south 
street and a town house on a courtyard plan 
with mosaic pavements (Fig 3.2, 36; Bennet- 
Clark 1954; Butcher 1955). More of the town 
house was found on the adjacent sites at 
8—9 St Georges Street in 1954 and the S/aughter 
House in 1957. In that same year another 
town house with a mosaic was found at Upper 
Brook, Street 1957 (Fig 3.2, 34). In 1958 to 
1960 investigations took place on the site of 


St Maurice’s Church (Fig 3.2, 54) on the south 
side of High Street which revealed east— 
west and north-south streets of the Roman 
town along with a sequence of buildings. 
Immediately to the south of St Maurice’s at 
Sherriff and Wards premises (now Debenham’s) 
more of the north-south street was recorded 
in 1960 along with Roman building remains. 
In 1964 during building work at 105 High 
Street (National Provincial Bank; Fig 3.2, 33) 
another north—south street was recorded and 
part of another Roman stone building. These 
and other discoveries of the 1950s and 1960s 
will be fully published by John Collis (in prep). 

In spite of a steady stream of discoveries, 
many aspects of the Roman town were 
not well understood when the next phase 
of Winchester’s archaeology began under 
the aegis of the Winchester Excavations 
Committee (WEC). For example, virtually 
nothing was known of the Roman street plan, 
the prevailing theory being that it was much the 
same as that of the later town. The thickness 
of successive metallings below modern 
streets — now known to be Late Anglo-Saxon 
and medieval — was seen as evidence for this. 
Almost immediately, the WEC’s work produced 
a better understanding of the Roman town. 
The street plan was shown to be substantially 
different from that of the Late Anglo-Saxon 
period (Biddle 1964, 214-5), There were hints 
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of a short-lived Roman military presence at 
Winchester (at Lower Brook Street) and it was 
demonstrated that the urban settlement had 
its origins in the late 1st century. Cunliffe’s 
sequence of defences was confirmed and the 
circuit was shown to include the projecting 
south-western salient. An excavation at South 
Gate 1971 (Fig 3.2, 65) showed the town wall 
had been strengthened by the addition of a 
projecting tower in the 4th century (Biddle 
1975a, 115-6). Within the defences, part of 
the Roman forum was excavated at Cathedral 
Car Park and Cathedral Green, a temple and 
other buildings, of more than one period, were 
found at Lower Brook Street. Town buildings 
were also excavated, on a large scale, at Wolvesey. 
The WEC assisted the Winchester Schools 
Excavation Group with its excavation of the 
Late Roman cemetery at Lankhills 1967—72 
(Clarke 1979). Full publication of the WEC 
Roman sites within the walls will appear in 
Biddle and Morris, W537. 

Another part of the Roman courtyard 
house found in the 1950s came to light in 
salvage work at Marks & Spencers Extension 
in 1971 between St George’s Street and High 
Street (Fig 3.2, 38; Collis in prep). In 1972, 
with the appointment of the City Rescue 
Archaeologist, a new era in the study of Roman 
Winchester began, initially in the suburbs. A 
major excavation in the 1970s, concluding in 
1980, took place outside North Gate at the 
Victoria Road East (Hyde Street) and Victoria 
Road West sites (Fig 3.2, 8-9). They produced 
information about the approach road from 
Cirencester, Early and Late Roman cemeteries, 
and suburban settlement. In the eastern suburb 
the cemetery at Chester Road (Fig 3.2, 39) was 
investigated between 1976 and 1980. Smaller 
sites west of the defences added information 
about the Oram’s Arbour enclosure and its 
relationship to the Roman town. Sites in the 
cemeteries and suburbs excavated between 
1971 and 1986 were published in 2012 by 
Ottaway ef al. 

The 1980s saw a return to an examination 
of the Roman walled town. Some small sites, 
like those at 10 Colebrook Street, Magdalen 
Almshouses (Fig 3.2, 59—60) and Union Street (Fig 
3.2, 21; Harrison 1989) provided important 
information about the eastern defences. Within 
the town the more important excavations 
included Henly’s Garage (near South Gate; Figs 
3.2, 64 and 3.20) where part of a large town 


house was found, and 27 Jewry Street which 
produced an Early Roman street and buildings. 
These sites will be published in a volume on 
sites on and adjacent to the defences in the 
series Winchester Excavations 1971—86 (Whinney 
et alin prep, P2). 

Remains of buildings were found at 126 
High Street in 1986 (Fig 3.2, 52; 3.12, 9) and, 
at 118 High Street a north-south street and 
flanking buildings were examined in 1989 
(Fig 3.2, 37; Zant 1990a). However, the most 
extensive excavation in the Roman town in 
the 1980s took place at The Brooks (Fig 3.2, 
35). This revealed a long sequence of urban 
development in two żnsulae either side of a 
major east-west street (Zant 1993). Smaller 
scale city centre projects took place at Staple 
Gardens 1984—5 and 28—9 Staple Gardens, where 
evidence for terracing, buildings and a street 
were found, and at 4—8 Market Street in 1987-8 
(Fig 3.2, 51; Teague 1988a) where part of the 
forum was recognised. 

A summary of research in Roman 
Winchester by K E Qualmann appeared in 
1993. Since then archaeological excavations 
of particular interest for the study of Roman 
Winchester have included work by Oxford 
Archaeology, firstly, at Lankhills 2000-5 where 
some 307 inhumation and 25 cremation burials 
were added to those excavated in 1967—72 (Fig 
3.2, 3; Booth ef a/2010). Secondly, in the north- 
western quarter of the walled town, at Staple 
Gardens 2002-7, two streets and a sequence 
of timber buildings were recorded (Fig 3.2, 
19-20; Brown and Biddulph 2011). Finally, 
excavations by Pre-Construct Archaeology 
re-examined the Roman town defences at 2-4 
St Cross Road at South Gate (Hayes 2016). 


The archaeological evidence 


Early Roman (c AD 43-c 70) 

A Roman fort at Winchester? 

The period between the Claudian invasion 
of AD 43 and the foundation of the town at 
Winchester in ¢ 70 is not well understood. In 
particular, it is not clear if there was a military 
presence during the Conquest period. An 
important part of Roman military strategy was 
to create a network of roads with forts at some 
of the more important nodal points, often at 
river crossings. The evidence for a fort at the 
crossing of the Itchen at Winchester is based 
primarily on the discovery at Lower Brook Street 
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(Fig 3.2, 31), where it was the earliest feature, 
of a ditch of V-shaped profile, 4.8m wide and 
1.6m deep (Fig 3.3; Biddle 1975a, 296-7). It 
ran north-east/south-west and, at its north- 
east end, turned a corner to the north-west 
at an angle of about 100 degrees. The earliest 
deposits in the ditch were not closely datable 
and may either have been deliberate infill 
or rapid silting. The upper layers contained 
pottery dated to before ¢ 70. Immediately east 
of the corner two further ditches on a north- 
east/south-west alignment were recorded in 
section. They were overlain by late 1st-century 
timber buildings. When found, these ditches 
were interpreted as part of the defences of a 
fort belonging to the Roman army’s campaign 
directed towards the south-west of England 
in the late AD 40s. Running parallel to, and 
immediately south-east of, the north-east/ 
south-west ditch was a street of ¢ AD 100, its 
alignment at odds with the later city-wide street 
grid (see below, p 101). 

In The Brooks excavation (Figs 3.2, 35 and 
3.3) a gully or shallow ditch at the southern end 
of the site (P1695; Trench 1) appeared to be 
more or less perpendicular to the north-east/ 
south-west ditch line at Lower Brook Street, 
(Zant 1993, 19-21, Phase 2). This may have 
been a feature within the putative fort. To the 
north of it (Period 1, Phase 2) were a number 
of post-holes, stake-holes and other features 
which produced little diagnostic material, 
but predate the development of the site in 
the late 1st century. Although there can be 
no certainty about the matter, these features 
are arguably consistent with what one might 
expect in a fort or camp, held only briefly, in 
which accommodation was in tents rather than 
formal buildings. 

Zant (1993, 50) concludes that a fort at a 
low-lying site in the valley bottom does not 
seem likely. However, the level of the water 
table in Roman times was clearly lower than it 
is today. Zant suggests that Roman water table 
in the Brooks area was between 33.4m and 
33.9m OD because of the level at the base of 
a timber-lined drain on the south side of the 
east—west street at The Brooks (ibid, 11-13). The 
ground level at the site at the beginning of the 
Roman period was between ¢ 34m and 35m 
OD. At Lower Brook Street, a little to the east, 
ground level at the beginning of the Roman 
period was ¢34.50m OD, but the bottom of the 
large ditch lay at ¢ 32.60m OD (Biddle 1975a, 


fig 11). It seems unlikely that it was water filled 
and the Early Roman water table must usually 
have been lower than suggested by Zant. In 
fact, a fort location as close as possible to the 
river crossing would seem eminently suitable 
for its effective supervision. Should the Brooks 
area have proved unsuitable, however, an 
alternative location for a fort may have lain 
within what is usually taken to be the south- 
east corner of the Oram’s Arbour Iron Age 
Enclosure where the “earthwork” was found. 

Evidence for a military presence in mid-1st- 
century Winchester finds a certain amount of 
support in the artefacts from the excavations, 
although not in the samian pottery which 
includes very little Claudian or Neronian 
material (Dannell in prep, WS37; Jones in 
prep, Pda). However, out of 63 Roman 
brooches from the WEC excavations, eight 
were Conquest-period imports with probable 
military associations (Hod Hill type, plate 
brooches and Aucissa) to set alongside 
examples found in earlier excavations (Hull 
and Webster in prep, WS3) and another five 
from the 1971—86 suburbs sites (Rees ef al 
2008, 33). Another eight objects from the 
WEC excavations are thought to have military 
associations, but all but two come from Late 
Roman or post-Roman contexts. This leaves 
a copper alloy stud from a 2nd-century 
context at Cathedral Car Park (Fig 3.2, 55) and, 
more relevant perhaps, a bone pendant with 
terminals formed of stylised hands (Greep 
et al in prep, WS32 and a buckle from rica 
segmentata, both items from late 1st-century 
contexts at Lower Brook Street (Webster in 
prep a, WS3). Finally, there is a small group 
of cremation and infant burials of distinctive, 
and possibly alien, character in the northern 
cemetery (Ottaway and Rees 2012, 354—5 and 
see below pp 88-90). In conclusion, whilst 
there is some evidence for a fort and military 
presence at Winchester in the mid-1st century 
AD, demonstrating this beyond doubt remains 
a topic for further investigation. 


Approach roads 

The archaeological evidence which we have 
for the main approach roads to Roman 
Winchester, and very important evidence it 
is, suggests that they were laid out early in the 
post-invasion period and were given metalled 
surfaces more or less directly afterwards. 
There were certainly five, and probably six, 
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long-distance Roman roads that converged 
at Winchester (Fig 3.1). All of them survive, 
to a greater or lesser extent, in the present- 
day landscape and four are known from the 
Antonine Itinerary (Margaty 1973; Jones and 
Mattingly 1990, 23-8). 

The evidence for each road may now be 
summarised beginning with that approaching 
from the north-west. This had its ultimate 
origin in Cirencester (Cormium), 85km distant, 
and passed through the roadside settlement 
at Mildenhall (Cunetio) before continuing on 
a straight line to Winchester (Margary 1973, 
98-9, Road 43). The road was excavated 
at Victoria Road East (Fig 3.2, 9; 3.26), just 
outside North Gate, where it was originally 
7m wide and constructed on a low bank of 
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clay; the base was made of large flints which 
were overlaid by deposits of gravel and chalk, 
the surface cambered on each side (Ottaway 
2012b, 40-1, 100-1). The road was flanked by 
2m-wide ditches found at both Victoria Road 
Fast and West (Fig 3.2, 8-9), although at the 
former a ditch was not found in the south-west 
part of the site. Between the road and ditches 
were 2m-wide paths formed of a single layer 
of flints (again not found in the south-west 
part of Victoria Road East). In total, the road 
complex and associated features occupied a 
strip of land some 28m wide. 

Two coins of Gaius (known as Caligula; 
AD 37-41; Fig 3.5), not overstruck with 
Claudian dies as is usual, were found in the 
road metalling; this is thought to confirm 
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construction at an early date and one which 
almost certainly predated the construction of 
the first Roman defences (Kenyon 2008). If 
that is the case, the road had originally led to a 
northern entrance to the Oram’s Arbour Iron 
Age enclosure, rather than a Roman gateway, 
an entrance previously approached by a well- 
used trackway from the north described above 
(p 64). 

A little to the east of this trackway lay 
the approach road from Silchester (Cal/eva 
Altrebatum), 30km to the north-north-east of 
Winchester (Margary 1973, 89—90, Road 42a), 
which is also thought to have led, originally, to 
a northern entrance to the Iron Age enclosure. 
This road has been recorded on the northern 
edge of the study area at Francis Gardens, 
Abbotts Barton on a line followed north-east 
of Kingsworthy by the A33 (Fig 3.2, 71; Powell 
2015). Nearer the city the road was located 
in an observation at King Alfred Place 1974 
(Fig 3.25, 39; Qualmann 2012a, 33). Gravel 
metalling at 74 Egbert Road, c 450m north of 
North Gate (Fig 3.25, 32) would appear to lie 
west of the expected line. Nearer to the city, 
the road has been recorded at Evans Halshaw 
Garage 2001 and 82 Hyde Street 1954-5 and 
1986 (Fig 3.2, 6; Collis 1978, 119; Birbeck and 
Moore 2004; Qualmann 2012a, 33). Although 
it was not excavated in detail at either site, 
it seems that the road from Silchester was a 
little narrower than that approaching from 
Cirencester with an original width of about 5m. 
In an evaluation trench, 20.5m by 2m, at Evans 
Halshaw Garage 2000 a total depth of road 
metalling of up to 1.2m was recorded within 
which, it is suggested, there may have been five 
separate metalling episodes (cbid). Thought to 
have been of the late 1st to early 2nd century, 
was a cobbled surface — perhaps a path — to 
the west of the road. Subsequently deposits 
accumulated over this surface and a large ditch 
was dug along the road edge. Finally, only ¢70m 
north of North Gate another sighting of the 
road was made in 1973 (Fig 3.25, 56). 

On the east side of Winchester the road 
approaching from Chichester (Noviomagus), 
c 50km to the south-east (Margary 1973, 
91-2, Road 420), had first branched off the 
Chichester—Bitterne road (cbid, 92-4, Road 
421). The road is thought to have entered 
Winchester through what would become East 
Gate after turning sharply west to cross the 
river, but little is known of it archaeologically. 


Another road approached East Gate from the 
north along the east side of the river. This 
was probably connected to a 5km stretch of 
a straight road thought to be of Roman origin 
which crossed Morn Hill and approached St 
Giles’s Hill from the east (Biddle and Keene 
1976a, 262). It appears on maps of Hampshire 
predating the turnpike of 1753 and is now 
followed by the B3404. As a Roman road it 
would have approached Winchester from the 
small town at Neatham (Vindomis). Another 
possible Roman road in the eastern suburb was 
discovered by Ward-Evans on Easton Lane, ¢ 
500m north of the river crossing, 

An approach road from the south (Margary 
1973, 90-1, Road 42b), thought to have its 
origins at a Roman site at Bitterne (usually 
thought to be Clausentum), east of the Itchen, 
opposite Southampton, has only been seen 
at South Gate 1971. However, an important 
relationship between the earliest phase of the 
road and the defences was established because 
it was cut by post-holes for a timber gate 
of ¢ AD 70 (Fig 3.8; Biddle 1975a, 109-11). 
Six post-holes were found for what would 
probably have been a double portal structure 
with originally eight, or perhaps, only six 
posts. The gate is at right-angles to the road, 
but the early defences appd above. 
Does a local Aramaic alternation of he and 'alep for spelling (phonetically variant) forms 
of the Semitic a-vowel inform the Greek adaptation of ‘alep to alternate orthographically 
with heta - functional equivalent of he - in spelling a paradigmatic pattern showing 
phonological alternations of /a/ with /&/ (later /&/)? 

We have just noted again that Greek heta provides a functional equivalent to Old 
Aramaic he. There is another important observation that leads on from this. In the 
Greek adapters’ decision to make the formal substitution of het for he, each of the three 


13 Here I have slightly modified Gzella’s transcriptions for the sake of consistency with the system 
used in the present study. 
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Old Aramaic Values Greek Adapted Values 

Phoneme Grapheme Grapheme Phoneme 

/y/ yod - iota [y] 

Al yod = iota /i/ and /1/ 

/w/ waw = wau /w/ 

/ü/ waw = u-psilon /ü/ and /u/ 

/h/ he f= heta /h/ 

/ā#/ (later /&#/) he F heta /&/ (later /&/) 


Figure 6.3. Summary of Old Aramaic Matres Lectionis Values and Greek Equivalents. 


matres lectionis of Old Aramaic, mutatis mutandis, would also provide Greek speakers 
with letters having both consonant and vowel values - exactly as in conventional Old 
Aramaic writing practice, as summarised in Figure 6.3. 

The pattern of Old Aramaic - Greek equivalency in the use of these dual value 
symbols of course does not extend to 'ayin, which is not a mater in Aramaic script 
and provides solely a vocalic value to the Greek script. Likewise Old Aramaic he itself 
provides only a vowel symbol to the Greek alphabet, its dual vocalic and consonantal 
function as an Aramaic mater lectionis having been effectively neutralised in Greek 
adaptation by the functional substitution of het for he: in other words, the Greek 
adapters treat he as if it were merely a Semitic consonantal character, unneeded 
consonantally, and, hence, readily available for Greek vocalic use. 

We appear to see a bifurcation here in the Greek use of Semitic consonantal 
characters. Old Aramaic matres lectionis, mutatis mutandis, serve both a consonantal and 
vocalic function in Greek alphabetic practice; other Semitic consonantal characters 
serve only a vocalic function in the Greek script. 'Alep, however, would present a slight 
departure from this emerging pattern of bifurcation if in fact, as would seem to be 
the case, 'alep has restricted use as a mater in some local forms of Old Aramaic script. 
Unlike the case of the conventional matres lectionis, hde the precarity experienced alongside the difficulties and anguish in 
everyday social reproduction affectively apparent. Yet, the talk delivered a 
contradictory feeling of frustration, anger and pride in dealing with daily 
forms of crisis. 

As I accompanied my main interlocutor around the neighbourhood, 
a few more similar events unexpectedly followed. Each event happened 
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differently, yet each time female neighbours complained about the increas- 
ing troubles they faced in their efforts to help and care for their families. 
Every time I wrote the content of the stories told and the feelings felt in my 
fieldwork notes. I tried to map the form and potentiality of the emergent 
intimacy between the participants in these events and the entangled emo- 
tional landscapes: the anxiety, insecurity, pride, frustration and anger. 

The collective anger and lament unfolding in these meetings brought 
to attention a situation and, in that sense, made visible the hidden prac- 
tices and relations that are involved in the sustenance of family households 
and interrupted the invisibility of the gendered impact of austerity. This 
brought about yet further implications, i.e. the undermining of the national- 
ist framed narratives of the Greek debt crisis, which assumed a homogenous 
social body equally affected by austerity. Above all, they generated a com- 
mon sphere for thinking and feeling the experienced conflicts and troubles 
in the everyday that gave way to a gender-based solidarity, as we will see. 

Taking into consideration the affective aspect of this realm of rela- 
tionality allows us to understand the way intimacy happened, what form 
it assumed. Candace Vogler’s (2000) affective approach to ‘troubles talk’ 
between women is extremely relevant here. As she describes, ‘troubles talk’ 
(women talking about their troubles) is ‘a kind of collective lament’ (Vogler, 
2000: 79) that does not re-inscribe the borders of selfhood but shapes a 
‘depersonalising’ intimacy that is ‘beyond an affair of the self’ (Vogler, 2000: 
81). The aim of these conversations is not so much to find solutions to the 
problems discussed but to immerse oneself in the talk (Vogler, 2000). 

The meetings between female neighbours described here did not resolve 
the problems voiced but fashioned a larger affective setting through which 
they expressed their stories and conflicting feelings. The talk did not seek 
solutions, nor did it end with giving final answers, but flagged something 
that could no longer be suppressed. It raised the problem of the intensifi- 
cation of gendered unpaid work and the precarity it causes at the level of 
affect. This is a key aspect of the form of intimacy between the neighbours in 
these events. A kind of intimacy, as Vogler (2000: 81) insightfully describes, 
that allows one to ‘feel like the most personal things do not mark one off 
as unique’. 

This central feature of the intimacy during the ‘troubles talk’ generated 
and sustained the potential to rethink personal experience in relational and 
political terms (Vogler, 2000). It revealed how relationality can constitute a 
politically important act in itself (Ruddick, 2010), more so in austerity times 
(Hall, 2020), that can take the shape of a gender-based solidarity. Focusing 
on affect helps us to recognise this solidarity, which was not claimed nor 
named — a solidarity that corresponded to an affective bond built amidst 
resonating patterns of experiencing, thinking and feeling. A solidarity that 
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just happened in the sharing of troubles and emotions and that constituted a 
political relation that did not operate at the level of feminist political action 
but registered as an affective and active passage and interaction. A solidarity 
that charted a potentiality in the way bodies can relate to each other in the 
daily life of the neighbourhood. 

The solidarity described here is thus a political relation and affect that 
could not be formulated as a strategy. Ways of relating in the neighbour- 
hood can generate solidarity but cannot, however, plan or organise it. They 
can shape matrixes of words, intensities, connections and feelings that can 
generate a relation of solidarity that can re-arise but cannot be mastered. 
However unpredictable and unstructured, this relation is important in 
bringing bodies together against the individualisation of their experiences 
that tends to hide their anguishes and experienced conflicts. Moreover, it 
seems to challenge the rationality of austerity that is founded to a great 
extent on the responsibilisation of citizens, which displaces welfare into the 
ethics of personal responsibility and tends to convert widespread precarity 
into fragmented individualised experiences. This kind of collective intimacy 
therefore constitutes a potent example of the political possibilities of creat- 
ing sites of recognised relationality amidst commonalities of feeling precari- 
ous (Butler, 2004). 


Antagonism and the austerity state 


The instances of solidarity described above coexisted with different events 
and forms of sociality in this group of neighbours. I am referring here to 
events that were marked by hostility and conflict between my interlocu- 
tors and that in distinct ways shaped the dynamics of collective intimacy in 
the neighbourhood. In these moments, the neighbours engaged in a kind of 
antagonistic relationality, manifested in insinuations and adverse comments 
expressed towards each other and in scenes of tacit hostility and mistrust. In 
what follows, I give two examples that portray the content and the subtle- 
ties of such events of antagonism between them. 

Two neighbours, with whom I was conversing at a local café one evening, 
interpreted the difficult circumstances experienced by another neighbour 
(my main interlocutor) as her own failing as a single mother to make sensi- 
ble financial management in the past. They also accused her of previously 
spending money recklessly in what is considered an anti-domestic practice, 
partying at local live music nightclubs (mpouzoukia). Her problems were 
contrasted with the difficulties they unjustly faced with the austerity poli- 
cies. In another instance when I was with my main interlocutor at the open 
local market and met them again, we all started discussing the problem of 
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another neighbour who worked informally as an in-home senior carer and 
had been unpaid for three months. While we all agreed on the grim effects 
of her situation, I was surprised to hear my three discussants commenting 
that she was ‘also lazy’ and ‘not good at her job’. 

There have been previous observations of gender-based antagonism in 
Greece (Cowan, 1990; Herzfeld, 1985).? Yet, in the specific context of aus- 
terity, antagonism is shaped by the situation of living in precarious condi- 
tions and with low income. It entails an antagonistic position taken across 
experiences of national austerity. Antagonism is thus not so much the result 
of individualism but of a distressed reflection of one’s position vis-a-vis pre- 
carity and the austerity state. It involves emotional elaborations of disregard 
and indifference towards others and their hard struggle to reproduce the 
labour of daily life amidst impediments and the uncertainty of precarious 
work. This resonates with the ‘affective formation of indifference’ by the 
politics of exclusion enacted by the austerity state towards those bodies that 
were presented as a threat to the national order in crisis (Kyriakopoulos, 
2016: 97). 

The allegations even seemed to propose that those to whom they were 
directed were the agents of their own precarity due to previous excess, 
laziness and irresponsible behaviour. They were not simply expressions of 
a negative view but negative definitions that pronounced what the other 
female neighbours were not: good carers, housewives and mothers. The fig- 
ures of the irresponsible mother and lazy carer were juxtaposed with the 
way that caring, mothering and managing the family household is expected 
to happen. I propose thus to see these acts of accusing and antagonising 
other neighbours not solely as expressions of power dynamics in everyday 
sociality, but also in terms of the gender normativities they reanimate and 
the effects of inequality they affirm. 

In austere conditions, the antagonism seemed to pit neighbour against 
neighbour and tended to become a way through which neighbours disci- 
plined each other. What strikes me is that the moral narratives employed by 
my interlocutors resemble the morality of shaming of debt (Graeber, 2011), 
central in the negotiation and management of the Greek debt crisis, which 
not only shaped popular views but also influenced policy. They recall the 
demonisation of the local population in Greece (Shore and Raudon, 2018), 
portrayed in orientalist terms as lazy, irresponsible and unruly, that influ- 
enced the national imagination (Kalantzis, 2015). 

We see therefore how antagonism offers the medium through which 
global policies fasten into deeply embedded local meanings and relations 
(Herzfeld, 2016); the way it organises a moral sociality in which austerity 
is performed from below. Let us not forget that austerity was presented 
by policy makers as a necessary response to previous excess and a form 
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of self-discipline (Muechlebach, 2016), which suggests reverberations and 
overlaps with accusations of previous overspending towards my main 
interlocutor. 

The tensions and divisiveness I witnessed in these moments of antago- 
nism evidenced that solidarity was overridden by conflict and collective inti- 
macy shifted into a matter between antagonistic selves. The co-presence of 
these diverse instances and the conflicting and ambiguous emotional entan- 
glements, gathered up in everyday scenes of neighbourhood sociality, com- 
plicated my inquiry into the relations between female neighbours afflicted 
by austerity and prompted me to think further on this messy ecology of 
intimacy. 

Seen in the context of previous ethnographic references, solidarity and 
antagonism are not contradictory relations but moments of a constantly 
changing sociality that can easily shift from affinity to hostility (Herzfeld, 
2016).° Yet, what interests me here is the affective and discursive role of 
the local model of the family household, the ‘noikokyrio’, in these tangled 
compositions of intimacy. 


The ‘noikokyrio’ as ethos and affect disposition 


As I followed my interlocutors in their everyday routines and interviewed 
them about certain aspects of their lives, I came to realise the affective sub- 
jective dispositions of their statements and practices which included: regu- 
lar comments on how others - relatives, friends and neighbours — attended 
to the project of ‘noikokyrio’, the local model of family domesticity based 
on heterosexual marriage, and a persistent pursuit of recognition for being 
‘good’ housewives, mothers, grandmothers, spouses by demonstrating how 
‘well’ they inhabited these gendered realms of identity. This aspect of dem- 
onstrating excellence in embodying and reproducing the ‘noikokyrio’ is cen- 
tral to the sense of belonging it promises. And it is this promise of inclusion 
and belonging that colonises the affective ecology of collective intimacy. 

I want to argue that the collective intimacy in this group of neighbours 
that continuously interfolds solidarity and antagonism, however idiosyn- 
cratic, is linked to the ‘noikokyrio’. I do not refer here to the ‘noikokyrio’ as 
an unchanging structure that reigns over all of local social life. There have 
been important changes and novel forms of kinship and domesticity (Kantsa, 
2006; Kantsa and Chalkidou, 2014).4 Most importantly, I do not approach 
the ‘noikokyrio’ solely as a domestic arrangement, but as a cultural back- 
ground that organises kinship, gender and sociality (Papataxiarchis, 2012). 
There is a deep-seated competitive and conservative ‘ethos’ that is shaped 
by the way the ‘noikokyrio’ is positioned as an independent economic 
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and social unit that must constantly defend itself against external real and 
imagined threats and struggle for its conservation (Papataxiarchis, 2020). 
This ethos informs all aspects of Greek society, a society fundamentally 
of the ‘noikokyreous’ (people of the ‘noikokyrio’) (Papataxiarchis, 2020: 
70). It is an ethos that tends to enforce heteronormativity in the everyday 
(Papataxiarchis, 2012), affectively as a sense of rightness based on the norm 
of heterosexuality, in all aspects of different forms of social life (Berlant 
and Warner, 2000: 312). It corresponds to a reality people affectively shape 
and whose shape they acquire (Ahmed, 2014: 148). But let me first outline 
some key aspects drawn from previous anthropological accounts that out- 
line what is culturally distinctive in the ethos of the ‘noikokyrio’. 

First, we must take into account that the ‘noikokyrio’ is promoted by 
the state and the church and widely adopted by the local population in 
Greece (Papataxiarchis, 2012). Its strength is depicted in several indicators, 
such as the high number of conjugal family households and the absence of 
state policies in support of other family and domestic arrangements (Kantsa 
and Chalkidou 2014; Papataxiarchis, 2012). It is founded on a set of nor- 
mative meanings and associations between kinship, gender and sexuality, 
that provide what Herzfeld (2005) calls the ‘cultural intimacy’ of the Greek 
state, the representations of the essentialisms of nationalism and ‘national 
heterosexuality’ (Berlant and Warner, 2000), in popular culture, law and 
economy. Motherhood, for instance, is rife with normative meanings of life, 
gender (Athanasiou, 2006) and sexuality (Kantsa and Chalkidou, 2014); it 
is seen as a moral attribute (Paxson, 2004: 18) and a duty to the family, God 
and the nation (Georgiadi, 2013), and underscored by Christian beliefs and 
identifications with the image of Saint Mary as a devoted mother (Rushton, 
1998). Being a housewife (noikokyra) is a source of status in successfully 
reproducing the household in managing economy and order (Salamone and 
Stanton, 1986). 

During periods of crisis the link between the nation and the ‘noikokyrio’ 
is strengthened. The nation in crisis threatened by others (the foreign powers 
that manage austerity, the immigrants that enter the country, the undisci- 
plined bodies), must protect and defend the ‘noikokyria’ against the hostile 
others (Athanasiou, 2012; Papataxiarchis, 2020). The defensive nationalism 
that was cultivated (Kotouza, 2019) intensifies the conservative ethos of the 
‘noikokyrio’; in times of crisis ‘the insecure nation corresponds to the inse- 
cure “noikokyrio”’ (Papataxiarchis, 2020: 70). 

The ‘noikokyrio’ operates as a regime of belonging; it acts as a central 
organising principle of inclusion. ‘It presents to individuals the most viable 
cultural option according to which the self as a member of a corporate con- 
jugal group is entitled to a place in the wider community’ (Papataxiarchis, 
2012: 223). And while it can function as a medium of integration (Rozakou, 
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2006), a refusal to reproduce it brings stigmatisation and othering 
(Athanasiou, 2006). Those who do not match the privileged ethos of the 
‘noikokyrio’ and don’t feel part of the belonging in a normal way are con- 
fronted with the exclusionary aspects of this ethos (Kantsa and Chalkidou, 
2014). While those who invest in it must constantly demonstrate compliance 
in performing and embodying the ethos of the ‘noikokyrio’ (Papataxiarchis, 
2020). This can take cruel and violent dimensions.* 

Thus, the issue here is how ordinarily hostile the antagonistic ethos of 
the ‘noikokyrio’ can become. How do investments in the ‘noikokyrio’ and 
belonging move into and through the regeneration of exclusion? How do 
gendered patterns of responsibility and support of the ‘noikokyrio’ exhaust 
the gendered body in austere times? But also, how does the ethos of the 
‘noikokyrio’ become compatible with neoliberal global policies? The case 
examined here of gender-based experiences of exhaustion during austerity 
in the context of reproducing the ‘noikokyrio’, entwined with solidarity and 
hostile antagonism between female neighbours, articulates exactly these con- 
cerns. It expresses certain implications of the austerity experience in relation 
to the ordinariness of crisis, exhaustion and indifference and to the complicity 
of culturally-oriented feelings and relations with a neoliberal logic. 

Approaching the ‘noikokyrio’ as an ethos, I believe, helps us to understand 
its affective reach in everyday local sociality: how it orients the affective into 
privileged realms of gendered meaning and action and draws boundaries of 
communication that guide everyday makings of intimacy. How, in short, it 
organises gender and intimacy not through a set of demarcated norms but 
on an affective everyday level. From this point of view, antagonism depicts 
what Sara Ahmed (2014: 8) calls ‘affective economy’, a feeling produced as 
an effect of ‘circulation’ that is culturally and socially oriented and that, in 
this case, forms part of the conditions of the emergence of neighbourly inti- 
macy. Solidarity is thus a passage of intimacy that follows a series of affec- 
tive transformations worked upon antagonism. In this case, it comes with 
the sharing of troubles felt within the ‘noikokyrio’ between female neigh- 
bours. And although it does not challenge the premise of the ‘noikokyrio’, 
it marks a realm of relationality that does not work through exclusion and 
indifference. I propose to see the antagonism between the neighbours thus 
as an ambivalence that describes how gender-based conflicts can give way to 
bonds and how alliances often entail conflicts (Vlahoutsikou, 2003). 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I focused on diverse couplings of intimacy and affect in the 
sociality of a group of female neighbours who face difficulties in reproducing 
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the daily labour of life under the restrictions of low income in urban aus- 
terity Greece. I looked at the discontinuities, concretions and eventualities 
that were taking place as austerity intervenes in their lives and relations. 
The tones and contents of their statements, traversed by different affective 
dynamics, were central in mapping the intimacy that was formed between 
them in everyday neighbourhood sociality. On one hand, affect depicted a 
carriage of potential for the renewal of neighbourly relations and, on the 
other hand, an affective economy of exclusionary effect. 

The affective entanglements of the collective intimacy examined in this 
ethnographic account revealed the potentialities of relational fields built in 
the everyday amidst growing social and health inequalities, alongside the 
affective politics of sharing commonalities of feeling precarious, exploited 
and exhausted in settings of neoliberal transformation. It also provided an 
example of the way people are often immersed in affective fields of relations 
that affirm various forms of exclusion and inequality. 

The intimacy between my interlocutors developed from a collective 
lament into solidarity as they engaged with the affect that emerged in shar- 
ing the difficulties and exhaustion they faced in their efforts to help their 
families during austerity times. They expressed conflicting feelings in the 
strained self-giving of the body, and contested the precarity and invisibility 
of social reproduction and the neoliberal rationality of austerity. But, in the 
same group of neighbours, collective intimacy also took an exclusionary 
form as it was driven by antagonism brewing in neighbourhood sociality, 
an affective economy oriented by the conservative ethos of the local insti- 
tution of the family household, the ‘noikokyrio’. In this instance, neigh- 
bours interpreted other neighbours’ precarious experiences of austerity as 
personal gender failures. Such evaluations were entirely compatible with the 
ideological nexus of debt-austerity state-global neoliberal institutions. 

What can we draw from this ethnographic case of distinct forms of col- 
lective intimacy during austerity coalescing into everyday neighbourliness? 
Firstly, we see the human and intimate cost of global neoliberal capital- 
ism (Panourgia, 2016). We see how austerity changes peoples’ lives and 
exhausts low-income women. But also, how it is contested and institutional- 
ised at a personal and collective level as it acquires meaning within everyday 
practices and relations. It appears that experiences of austerity correspond 
to complex affective realities that lie beyond accepting or rejecting auster- 
ity (Hall, 2020). We see, at the same time, how the ‘noikokyrio’ succeeds 
in reproducing and maintaining itself not as rationality but as affectivity 
which operates ‘by weaving ways of feeling and acting ... into the habitual 
fabric of everyday life’ (Massumi, 2015: 85). Furthermore, we see how the 
‘noikokyrio’ becomes central in people’s lives during periods of crisis: as a 
defence mechanism mobilising patterns of responsibility and support that 
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burden female members, and as a moral ground on which people inter- 
pret other’s precarious livelihoods according to gender stereotypes. This 
indicates some further consequences: the reinforcement of essentialised 
accounts of gender during austerity (Avdela, 2013), and a generalised con- 
servative recoil. 

As I finish writing this essay, the outbreak of COVID-19 has generated a 
new language of crisis and urgency and a new affective landscape of precarity 
exacerbated by a previous period of exhausting austerity. It has divested forms 
of collective life and magnified the cultural significance of the ‘noikokyrio’ 
and its heteronormative ethos (Papataxiarchis, 2020), and increased house- 
hold responsibilities that burden women (Vaiou, 2020). The pandemic situa- 
tion has recreated imaginaries of the ‘noikokyrio’ as a realm of safety and a 
shield of protection from the virus that once more disavow its cruel dimen- 
sions and deeply entrenched gender inequalities. This time though, the pat- 
terns of commitment and reciprocity across family and generational ties have 
altered under the pressures of confinement. At the same time, the pandemic 
has highlighted the urgency of reconsidering the economy of paid and unpaid 
care work and the rationality of austerity and its impact on health and health 
services. The severe public cuts had left a large part of the population more 
vulnerable to the pandemic and exposed to health inequalities. 


Notes 


1 By social reproduction, I refer, as per Federici (2012: 5), to ‘the complex of 
activities and relations by which our life and labour are daily reconstituted’, 
which are gendered, devalued and made invisible in capitalist economies. 

2 From early ethnographies (Campbell, 1964; Friedl, 1962) on Greece, a central 
topic has been the extra-domestic antagonistic sociality that is opposed to the 
support of familial relations. 

3 Contemporary ethnographic accounts of neighbourly intimacy in urban auster- 
ity Greece (Kyriazidou, 2019) depict messy zones of care and hostility, which 
are also observed in other neoliberal national contexts of precarity (Han, 
2012). 

4 The twenty-first century has also seen recreations of queer histories and con- 
temporaneity in/of Greece and new local queer grassroots movements, which 
are critical towards the ‘noikokyrio’ (Papanikolaou and Kolocotroni, 2018). 

5 Iam referring here to the murderous attack in Athens in September 2018 on 
a queer activist and drag performer, Zak Kostopoulos, who was accidentally 
locked in a jewellery store and while trying to get out was beaten to death 
by the shop owner and police in front of a crowd that just stood by. Zak’s 
death was linked to the macho culture of the ‘noikokyrio’ (Athanasiou and 
Papanikolaou, 2020). 
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Becoming a lesbian at lesbian and gay dance 
parties: Lesboratories as affective spaces 


Tuula Juvonen 


Walking through the city of Tampere, Finland, past the Workers’ Union 
House or the Nasinneula sightseeing tower, there are no material traces to 
indicate that in the 1980s these were areas of great significance to the city’s 
emerging lesbian and gay community.' The ephemerality of the lesbian and 
gay scene has made its history notoriously challenging to study (Reuter, 
2008; Forstie, 2014). Whereas historians have successfully used old photo- 
graphs to study vanishing and mundane material entities and their agency 
(Mannist6-Funk, 2021: 64), in the case of lesbian and gay dance parties in 
Tampere this cannot be done, as no known photographs exist. Hence, in my 
research I have relied on an analysis of oral history interviews conducted 
with people that lived through the time period in question and participated 
in the communities, hoping that the analysis of their recollections would 
allow conclusions to be drawn on the lesbian past (Boyd and Ramirez, 
2012). I am especially interested in the question of how the venues were 
also actively participating in the production of meaning and the forming of 
what was an emerging idea of a lesbian. 

The literary scholar Julie Abraham has famously suggested that it takes 
only a woman and a novel to make a lesbian, since, as a reader, a woman 
can interpret herself as a lesbian (Abraham, 1996: xvii). Here we may note 
both the divergence from a notion of an innate lesbian identity and a con- 
structive take that foregrounds the material entanglement of a woman and 
a book. It is precisely this entanglement that makes possible the materialisa- 
tion of a specific configuration: a lesbian (cf. Barad, 2007: 140). However, in 
Abraham’s interpretation becoming a lesbian remains a solitary experience, 
even when acknowledging the involvement of the author and the intertextu- 
ality of the written text in that entanglement. 

In this chapter, I take the idea of materiality further and also include 
the role of spaces in the process of making a lesbian. By doing so, I depart 
from the lesbian, gay and queer scholarship that has mostly theorised 
LGBTIQ+ lives and identities as based on language, discourses and norms, 
or focused solely on the social relations between people, thereby considering 
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spaces, if at all, merely as containers for social action (e.g. Forstie, 2014). 
Here my focus is the premise that spaces and people form affective relations 
with each other. Amrou Al-Kadhi captures this beautifully in their autobi- 
ography Life as a Unicorn: ‘It was as though the dirt of the surroundings 
was a mirror to the person I really was, and I sat immobilised, unable to do 
anything, locked in a limbo of heartache’ (Al-Kadhi, 2020). 

The interplay of practices, spatial constellations, and emotions in study- 
ing lesbian and gay communities has already been scholarly addressed in 
the history of emotions (e.g. Gammerl, 2016), as well as in lesbian and 
gay geography. Here researchers have questioned, for example, how queer 
spaces are perceived, or how queer spaces produce embodied emotions (e.g. 
Taylor and Falconer, 2015: 45). It is noteworthy that in such approaches we 
assume a separate body that is in relation with the places it encounters and 
experiences. I am, however, searching for an avenue that would allow me to 
consider their relations differently. 

Utilising the thinking of Karen Barad, I argue that bodies and spaces can- 
not be separated, as both arise together in an intra-action in which they are 
entangled (Barad, 2007: 139-40). Such an intra-action may be approached 
as an apparatus, which is ‘formative of matter and meaning, productive of, 
and part of, the phenomena produced’ (146). The phenomenon I am inter- 
ested in is the idea of a lesbian, as it emerged in the open-ended practice of 
lesbian and gay dance parties. Hence, I examine here the dance parties as 
apparatuses, which I refer to as lesboratories. The neologism lesboratories 
is akin to the term laboratories, or breweries, which are also examples of 
intra-action; something qualitatively different and new emerges from the 
material assemblages that form the apparatuses in question. 

Additionally, instead of focusing on personalised emotions, I concentrate 
more on an embodied and collective circulation of affects. Hence, for me, 
the situationally-emerging intra-active sensations are collective, intercorpo- 
real and transubjective (Kolehmainen and Mäkinen, 2021: 449). As such, 
affects form and transform those experiencing them. The effects of being 
affected may of course retrospectively be interpreted as personalised emo- 
tions and identities. 

In my empirical analysis of lesboratories, I rely especially on Andreas 
Reckwitz’s lucid theorisation on the relationships of materiality and affect, 
discussed in his article ‘Affective Spaces: A Praxeological Outlook’ (2012). 
In the article, Reckwitz participates in the ongoing discussions regarding 
affective and spatial turns in analysing the past, arguing for the importance 
of combining the two. Although he, too, analytically separates bodies and 
spaces, I see that his use of affectivity, whilst also considering material- 
ity’s role in social practices, allows me to productively connect his ideas 
with Barad’s notion of entangled intra-actions. This allows me to address 
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affective intimacies of spatially entangled intra-actions that take shape in the 
collective, participatory social practices of lesboratories. 

In this chapter I focus on lesboratories to analyse the collective bonds 
of affective intimacy through which the affected bodies became-with the 
materiality of the spaces of lesbian and gay dance parties. I first contextu- 
alise the 1980s lesbian and gay dance parties in Tampere, and then present 
my research material and methodological approach. Thereafter I discuss my 
two case studies, arguing for a conceptualisation of the emerging idea of a 
lesbian as a collective, embodied and affective formation. 


Lesbian and gay life in Finland in the 1970s and 1980s 


In contrast to many other countries, in Finland homosexual acts were illegal 
for both women and men. Homosexual acts were decriminalised in 1971, 
and demedicalised in 1981. Even when such changes first began to challenge 
the homogeneous self-understanding of the still rather inward-looking coun- 
try, a form of heterosexual ignorance regarding sexual diversity was easily 
maintained due to an anti-propaganda law spanning from 1971 to 1999 
that criminalised incitement to homosexual acts. Initially the law resulted in 
the suppression of most mentions of homosexuality in public service broad- 
casting. The prescribed silence was disrupted by the AIDS epidemic, but a 
persistent journalistic habit to not mention or discuss an individual’s homo- 
sexuality in respectable media remained unchallenged until the 1990s, if not 
the 2000s (Juvonen, 2004). 

The first scholarly book in Finnish cowritten by lesbian and gay scholars 
about homosexuality, Rakkauden monet kasvot (The Many Faces of Love, 
edited by Sievers and Stalstrém) was published in 1984. Prior to that, if one 
wanted to learn anything about homosexuality, they had to find their way 
to the original sources: the lesbian and gay associations, their publications 
and social events. In Helsinki there were two lesbian and gay associations: 
Psyke (est. 1969), and Seta, from the words ‘Seksuaalinen tasavertaisuus’ 
meaning sexual equality (est. 1974). They both published their own periodi- 
cals, 96 and SETA respectively, which were posted in discreet envelopes to 
their members. Additionally, there were also some local branches of Psyke, 
such as Vagabondi (est. 1973) in Tampere. In order to finance their social 
services, such as helplines, and offer possibilities for socialising, the organi- 
sations also held highly popular dance parties. 

In Finnish culture attending dances is a traditional means to get to know 
prospective intimate partners. As same-sex dancing was rather frowned 
upon, people engaging in it could easily be thrown out of heterosexual 
venues. Such a discriminatory practice became illegal in 1995 when an 
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anti-discrimination law concerning service providers was passed. Hence, 
until the 1990s in particular, dance parties organised by LGBTIQ+ organi- 
sations at various venues offered participants the rare possibility to find 
support and legitimisation from the existence of others ‘like that’. It may be 
argued that the social practice of arranging dance parties produced spaces 
that were simultaneously material and cultural in nature — and which pro- 
foundly affected those that participated in the social experience. 

Tampere is a particularly interesting location to study the emerging les- 
bian and gay community of the time. Even though it was the second-largest 
Finnish city after the capital, Helsinki, in 1980 it was still rather modest in 
size with only around 166,000 inhabitants. Since the reputation of Tampere 
as an industrial city was built around its cotton mills, it was sometimes 
referred to as the Manchester of Finland. Even though Tampere was one of 
the major battlegrounds during the 1918 Civil War, the divide between the 
Reds and the Whites was closing as the city’s intellectual and cultural life 
was blooming. The city received a university in 1960, and its (soon-to-be 
international) Theatre Festival was founded in 1968, featuring in its first 
year a Finnish version of the musical Hair. As the city had an easy-going 
leftist feel to it, it also provided fertile ground for sustaining a budding les- 
bian and gay culture. 


Becoming with affective spaces 


My research material is drawn from thirty-six oral history interviews I con- 
ducted between 2012-2017 with people born between 1940 and 1980 that, 
in one way or another, participated in the lesbian scene of Tampere between 
the 1970s and 2000s — as I myself did from 1989 onwards. The interviews 
were initially gathered for a research project that sought to understand 
the role of the social and intimate lives of women with same-sex sexual 
attractions in the constitution of local lesbian communities.” The interviews 
addressed both the social life that took place at various venues and the per- 
sonal and intimate relations women formed with each other. I approached 
all of the interviewees in person, based on their participation in the scene. As 
I also had an interest in the intimate aspects of lesbian relationships, most 
of the interviews were conducted one-on-one, aside from an interview with 
a lesbian couple, and a group interview with elderly lesbians reminiscing on 
scenes of lesbian sociability. All interviewees, barring a heterosexual woman 
and two gay men, were women that had relationships with other women. 
For this chapter I have selected excerpts from ten interviews that refer 
to two lesboratories in which the local Tampere lesbian and gay associa- 
tion Vagabondi organised its dance parties at the weekends. One of the 
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places of intra-action was fondly nicknamed ‘Hinttivintti’ (the ‘Fag Attic’). 
It was a club space situated on the fourth floor of the centrally located 
Workers’ Union House at Hämeenpuisto 28, where parties were held from 
1977-1986. Another venue was the restaurant Merirosvo (Pirate) owned by 
a co-op, slightly further away from the city centre and attached to the base 
of the sightseeing tower Nasinneula in the Sarkanniemi Amusement Park 
at Laiturikatu 1. The dance parties in question took place there between 
1987-1988. In addition to the interviews, I also used some printed materials 
I have been able to recover regarding the venues, such as journal or news- 
paper articles. However, such material has proven very scarce and hard to 
locate, due to the ban on incitement. 

As someone who has conducted interviews regarding Sydney’s drag 
king scene, Kerryn Drysdale has noted that anecdotes that refer to par- 
ticular moments or events in a storied form are a preferred way to process 
experiences within lesbian scenes (Drysdale, 2019: 136-7). This obser- 
vation also applies to my own interview material, which is punctuated 
with small anecdotes regarding these particular venues. When listening 
to these interviews, one gets the feeling that these stories have already 
been well-rehearsed, sitting with other lesbians around a table in a bar 
or kitchen (Scicluna, 2017: 158-66). In addition to soliciting these freely 
told anecdotes, I also asked my interviewees specific questions regarding 
the materiality of the venues they mentioned in their narrations. I asked, 
for example, what elements I should bring together if I was to rebuild 
the venue. However, I failed to ask questions specific to the senses; such 
as sights, scents and sounds, which Drysdale found particularly pro- 
ductive in her study and which were also crucial for Yvette Taylor and 
Emily Falconer in their work on class distinctions in queer leisure spaces 
(Drysdale, 2019: 141; Taylor and Falconer, 2015). Nevertheless, along 
with tactile and movement-based memories (Reckwitz, 2012: 249), the 
most detailed descriptions I received often already contained perceptions 
based on such sensory memories. 

Observed through the lens of practice theory fostered by Andreas 
Reckwitz (2012), the presence of sensory elements in narration is quite 
reasoned. When people are understood as having sensing bodies, it follows 
that sensory perceptions would be foregrounded in people’s narrations. 
Bodies are affected by other bodies, as well as by the materiality of the 
spaces through which they move, the activities that take place in those 
spaces, and the corresponding artefacts. Even where memory might fail in 
detail, it may capture the embodied intensity of feeling (Drysdale, 2019: 
128). Reckwitz would likely add that this is no wonder, as the states of 
bodily arousal form the affective relations that link the narrators both 
with other entities and the world (Reckwitz, 2012: 250). With Barad, one 
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would go even further to argue that in a lesboratory the entangled affective 
intra-actions bring forth both the embodied narrator and their world in an 
affected intimacy. 

When looking at the artefact-space structuration (Reckwitz, 2012: 251) 
of these dance parties, I am interested in asking which elements of a les- 
boratory were crucial for bringing into being the idea of a lesbian. While 
reading the transliterated interviews I am observing both the spatial and 
social practices of entangled intra-actions. Moreover, in my analysis I pay 
attention to the descriptions concerning the materiality of the venues, fol- 
lowing Reckwitz’s (2012: 250) reminder: ‘Every analysis of practices ... 
necessarily involves an analysis of the artefacts which are assembled to con- 
stitute these practices’. Consequently, reading his work through Barad, I 
especially examine the sensory-perceptive connections the interviewees col- 
lectively formed when intra-acting with the materiality of the venues while 
participating in various social practices. Furthermore, I am interested in the 
affective intimacies and bodily arousals that the participation in and the 
becoming with these artefact-space assemblages induced, often perceived as 
the atmosphere of these venues. 

As people form affective relationships with their environments, the 
environments take part in shaping both people and their understanding 
of themselves. Thus, it makes sense to argue that different artefact-space 
assemblages induce different sets of affective structuration. This assumption 
can be substantiated in studies that trace how the change of a venue trans- 
forms and rearranges the affective relations of the patrons (Reckwitz, 2012: 
256). In the following I demonstrate how that change took place in the 
lesboratories of Tampere in the 1980s, as the lesbian and gay dance parties 
moved from a clubroom on the fourth floor of the Workers’ Union House 
to a proper restaurant, Merirosvo, thus offering novel possibilities for the 
collective, embodied and affective becoming of lesbians. 


The closeted space of the Fag Attic 


The location and architecture of the venues in which the dance parties were 
held provide particular spatial frameworks and induce affective relations 
that cannot easily be circumvented by their users (Reckwitz, 2012: 250). In 
the case of the Fag Attic, one should consider the impressive nature of the 
Workers’ Union House; completed in 1900 and located on the city’s main 
boulevard, it added to the power and prestige of the city’s workers. In addi- 
tion to a theatre, on its third floor the building housed a purpose-built event 
venue, where people attended large and highly popular heterosexual dance 
parties. Vagabondi’s dance parties were organised in the same building, yet 
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those parties — as if demoted — took place in a much smaller space on the 
fourth floor that could at best cater to no more than 120 people. 

Since Vagabondi’s dance parties were the only ones considered safe for 
lesbians and gays in the city, all of those who were somehow able to dis- 
cover its existence came and participated. 


Most of the patrons were men, slightly older men, but younger ones too, and 
some women, but not that many. It varied over the years. Most eye-catching 
were the biological men that were allowed to dress as women. At that time, 
they may have been transvestites. It was only later on that transgender people 
became involved with the group. 


The ages of the patrons ranged from barely eighteen, the legal age for alco- 
hol consumption, through to seventy. The parties were also mixed by gen- 
der, class and social standing. Although there are also women that have 
very fond memories of the exciting and fun parties on the fourth floor, the 
events were heavily male-dominated, especially in the early years. While 
even married men were able to learn about the existence of these parties 
through the grapevine when cruising for other men in city parks; women, 
especially those with children, lacked similar information networks. Thus, 
some nights there may have been only two women, later on perhaps ten, and 
even at its best maybe only a quarter of the guests were female. The scarcity 
of women was detrimental to lesbian bonding, and it led women to seek out 
the company of their gay male best friends. 

The heterosexual dance parties taking place in the same building on the 
same evenings posed a challenge to the lesbian and gay visitors: how could 
they reach the fourth floor without being recognised, when they nevertheless 
had to use the same entrance and staircase? Those who were mindful that 
they had to protect their queer identities, not to mention their livelihoods, 
chose to use the lift; which would — if they were lucky — allow them to arrive 
on the fourth floor unnoticed. Yet others, such as this lesbian with her girl- 
friend, were determined to use the stairs, withstanding the curious glances 
from the party guests on the third floor: 


However, going there was always a little ... dubious. Kind of ‘oh, that’s where 
you’re going’. But see, me and Anne, we always just strode in with our skirts 
swirling and heels clicking, heads held high. 


Arriving on the fourth floor, guests would register a set of bodies and arte- 
facts that marked the entrance to the party. The first of them was a sign 
reading ‘Closed Circle Only’ at the door of the clubroom. For many of the 
interviewees, the Fag Attic was the first lesbian and gay party venue they 
ever dared to enter. ‘I remember that Workers’ Union place, the fourth floor, 
I think it was kind of like, it was straight up like the gates of hell [laughing]. 
When you opened the door, everything was so terribly red’. That hellish 
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impression was created not only by the accumulated anxiety regarding the 
impending meeting of other gay people, but also by the long and heavy red 
velvet curtains that covered tall windows, adding to the intimate atmos- 
phere of the space. 

A gay man recalls the venue in further detail: 


When you entered the area, there was a rather narrow corridor which led 
to the toilets. There was [the] ticket sales [counter], and straight after was 
the dance floor, which you walked through to the larger side. There you had 
tables, heavy weight tables, heavy chairs, and then on some beer crates, or 
some folding tables, the bar was set up, where they sold ... was it bottles of 
beer and long drink[s], that sort of thing, I don’t recall them having any mod- 
ern beer taps. 


Becoming with the space began when walking into the clubroom through 
a small intimate hallway. There was a ticket counter at which volunteers 
greeted arriving guests and sold tickets to members and visitors. From here 
on the ensuing acts of collective participation in the event amounted to 
practical knowledge of how to become, at least for an evening, a legiti- 
mate member of that community (Drysdale, 2019: 78; Kolehmainen and 
Mäkinen, 2021: 457-9). Here the act of selling and buying a ticket to a 
lesbian and gay party helped to sustain the community by financially sup- 
porting its helpline and fostering its aspirations to buy an office space of its 
own for group meetings. 

Crossing the dance floor brought one to a larger room, where sturdy 
tables and chairs awaited guests. Around many of the tables, one would 
find a mixed group of lesbian and gay friends, their evening having begun a 
couple of drinks earlier at their local bar. Sitting at heavy tables and chairs 
gave one the sensation of being firmly grounded in the space that hosted 
people ‘like that’. Moreover, the activists of the lesbian and gay organisation 
would invite newcomers to dance, helping them feel included, and the regu- 
lars would make room for them at their tables. A woman who came there 
as a young lesbian remembers the intimacy of the place fondly: ‘It was such 
a small and safe place, and you knew the people. And got to know older 
people, and many others you think back fondly on now, some of whom 
have already passed away’. One soon acquired a sense of belonging in the 
collective community of the Fag Attic. 

Same-sex dancing was obviously one of the main attractions of the par- 
ties. The music alternated between disco and music for social dancing, 
reflecting the varying tastes of the patrons. On the dance floor one could 
spot — perhaps for the first time in one’s life — two men immersed in social 
dancing that allowed bodily contact. This exciting and intimate sight of 
same-sex couples tuned one into the permissive atmosphere of the venue. 
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Initially the music was played on a portable cassette player. Especially proud 
was the lesbian ‘disc jane’ with the hottest new disco, which she had been 
able to obtain from a Danish disc jockey that had recorded bootleg copies 
for her: ‘The Vagabondi folks heard that music about a year before it sort 
of came to Finnish discos’. 

Whereas the orderly rules of social dancing created a predictable struc- 
ture for proper social interaction and behaviour, dancing to disco music 
broke free from all of that (Gammerl, 2016: 60-2). Dancing to disco also 
allowed for a different form of self-expression, as an author of the lesbian 
and gay magazine 96 explained: ‘In dance [the current young generation] 
expresses its happiness and sorrow, desire and pain, fear and aggression. 
Dance titillates and liberates, it is endless joy of movement for its own sake, 
it is intoxicating without drugs, it is wriggling and orgasmic jerking with 
screams and shouts’ (Haapala, 1983: 22). The Fag Attic was felt to be a safe 
space for patrons to try these things out. A lesbian recalls her experience: 


On that tiny stamp-sized dancefloor I learned to loosen my feet from the floor. 
I had never been anywhere, dancing, so in my first fumbling disco moves I had 
both feet flat on the floor, just wiggling myself a little. At some point I dared to 
dance with my heels off the floor a little. And eventually, my feet were coming 
off the floor entirely. 


Hence the intra-action of her dancing to disco music together with other 
lesbian and gay bodies — with the aid of alcohol not to be forgotten — pro- 
vided her with the necessary encouragement to experience different bodily 
capacities and reach a different kind of self-understanding; that of a more 
daring person. 

The alcohol served at the parties further eased communication and 
helped create a joyous atmosphere (Tan, 2013). However, as the keen gay 
observer noted, the party venue did not have a proper bar, just beer crates 
and bottled long drinks stacked on folding tables. The cheap, lightweight 
arrangement of the bar with its lack of proper beer taps highlighted the 
make-do character of the lesbian and gay parties. On the one hand, the 
existence of a beer-selling table in a space that was not intended to be a bar 
in the first place was a testimony to the success of the collective work poured 
into organising the parties. Yet on the other hand, it was also a reminder 
of the temporary nature of the arrangement. One could let their hair down 
only for an evening, and come next Monday morning, all traces of that 
party would have been stacked away and hidden — quite as one had to hide 
one’s homosexuality and pretend to be straight again. 

Yet the possibility of escaping the need to conceal one’s same-sex sex- 
ual orientation, even if for only one night, was highly valued. The people, 
women and men alike, abundantly enjoyed the rare freedom to affectively 
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entangle in looking, flirting, dancing and drinking with friends and former, 
current or prospective partners without the need to hide their desires which 
would have been pathologised elsewhere (Tan, 2013: 720, 728). 


It was terribly fun. I can’t remember there ever even being any fights, and we 
all loved the music. There was all kinds of music, and we really danced a lot, 
and frankly speaking, we were all pretty drunk. Almost everybody was always 
there to the end. 


The reluctance to let go of that stolen freedom is also apparent in an anec- 
dote regarding the activities that would take place after a party (Drysdale, 
2019: 79). A raffle was a reoccurring event at the parties, and a further way 
to raise funds to support the ambitious plans of Vagabondi. 


There was always a raffle, and of course the prizes were always alcohol. And it 
was always someone we knew who won. So off we went, when the party was 
over, we went to the Hämeenpuisto boulevard, drank, and puked. But we had 
to drink it cos we won it [laughter]. It was the same thing every night. 


Yet it is evident that the same venue was not perceived in a similar man- 
ner by everyone. In the early 1980s it was highly exceptional that people 
would have outed themselves outside of the Vagabondi events, something 
the organisers understood very well. This awareness was epitomised by the 
long and heavy velvet curtains of the Fag Attic: ‘The curtains were closed, 
which indicated that this was not a public space’. When the dance parties 
were in their seventh year, the generational conflict that was previously sug- 
gested through differing tastes in music materialised into a controversy over 
the red velvet curtains. Two female journalists who had dared to come to 
the party observed the following incident: 


A very cute looking, yet very intoxicated young man heads toward our table 
from across the floor [...]. The youngster only wants to open the curtains 
behind us. ‘Why must all the windows be covered? Why are we enclosed in 
here like in a cage? Are we animals?’ he slurs. [...] 

Soon after the youngster has stumbled away from our table an anxious- 
looking middle-aged man arrives. 

‘I think the curtains need to be closed. I don’t trust that guy. I saw him 
leave the bar once with someone that’s ... not one of us’, he says quietly. [...] 
‘Perhaps I’m just paranoid, but we’re always treated in such a nasty way’, he 
says apologetically and closes the curtains. (Hassinen, 1984) 


The intimate and closeted space of the Fag Attic accommodated the needs of 
those that had a lot to lose. Whereas closeted gay identities are often associ- 
ated with shame (Gammerl, 2016: 58), they can also adequately be linked 
with a reasonable fear of being found out. As being outed would most likely 
have shattered any parallel heterosexual family lives, or jeopardised one’s 
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social standing, employment and financial survival; the fear of being found 
out, sometimes amounting to paranoia, becomes quite understandable. 
However, in the mid-1980s a new generation of young lesbians and gay 
men emerged who were no longer content with hiding away. 

One may observe how the recurring social practice of attending dance 
parties in the secluded space of the Fag Attic, with its old-fashioned social 
dancing, offered predictability and security for the older generation and sus- 
tained its affective habitus of incorporated schemes (Reckwitz, 2012: 255) 
around closeted homosexuality. Yet at the same time, new and liberating 
disco music signified a disruption of this stability. Additionally, the recur- 
rent organising of these parties helped to create a group of capable activ- 
ists who took pride in their sustained efforts and achievements in keeping 
the party going. Yet this venue’s capacity to function as a lesboratory was 
limited, due to the heavily male-dominated makeup of its collective body. 
However, things were about to change both abruptly and permanently when 
Vagabondi lost its lease on the venue and had to move on at the end of 1986. 


Merirosvo as a lesboratory 


Fortunately, in 1987 Vagabondi’s efforts resulted in a new venue being 
found. In the somewhat outlying location of the Särkänniemi Amusement 
Park, a co-op restaurant called Merirosvo decided to lease its premises to 
the association over the weekends. However, the co-op did not wish to 
have its name mentioned in connection with a lesbian and gay party, so the 
advertisements were only run with the name Gay Disco Zip. At the same 
time, the local conservative newspaper persistently refused to publish adver- 
tisements containing the word ‘gay’. This catch-22 led Vagabondi to set up 
an answering machine on which taped messages would reveal the necessary 
details of the venue’s whereabouts. 

These difficulties aside, the place itself was a major improvement to the 
former clubroom, as Merirosvo was a 1971 purpose-built restaurant and 
bar. The reactions of a younger patron demonstrate how the space was per- 
ceived in the light of anticipation, recollection and comparison: ‘It was an 
astronomical improvement, since it was a normal space, and not such a 
cave of concealment’. The fact that Merirosvo was a purpose-built restau- 
rant with a proper bar made the guests feel instantly better — and also more 
normal. 

Additionally, here the entanglement of the guests with the spatial archi- 
tecture created a particular affective intimacy, one very different from the 
Fag Attic. When one walks into the building and through a spacious glass 
hall, the open staircase leading to the next floor is immediately visible on the 
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right-hand side. When climbing the staircase, one feels almost elevated by 
the panoramic views offered by the wall of windows that await at the top. 

The previously mentioned perceptive gay man also gave his recollections 
on the interiors of this venue: 


Merirosvo was a curved restaurant at the base of the Särkänniemi sightseeing 
tower. When you enter from outside, you walk up the stairs and then there 
are tables along the way, the bar and dance floor are at the back, at the end of 
the curve. I think the space was really functional, more modern, furnished as a 
restaurant. Nice windows that open up to lake Näsijärvi. Sort of atmospheric 
in the summer for example, [when] you can see the lake. The place was pretty 
nice. 


The wide-open view from the wall-to-wall windows over the nearby lake 
was a welcome novelty, especially in comparison with the firmly covered 
windows of the Fag Attic. The uninterrupted openness of the space also 
suggested that the patrons themselves had more leeway and less to hide than 
before. 

The venue’s new location also contained a few obstacles for some of the 
older guests. The decrease in accessibility from both the entryway staircase 
and from the parties no longer taking place in the city centre made the 
venue itself less inclusive. Additionally, the differing generational tastes in 
music continued to cause friction. Even as some social dancing prevailed 
to accommodate the needs of the older patrons, at the Gay Disco Zip the 
music skewed noticeably toward disco tunes. The culmination of these fac- 
tors resulted in a generational break in the local lesbian community. 

With the founding of Vagabondi’s Youth and Student Group in 1985, 
and their Women’s Group with its decidedly feminist agenda a year later, the 
participation of younger women in the events increased. When Vagabondi 
dedicated the first Friday of every month to a lesbian party called Zippina, 
it paved the way to additional intra-actions. The women who knew each 
other from the Women’s Group always went to the party together: ‘We met 
somewhere first and ate, or ate at somebody’s place, and then went to the 
party. That was really fun’. Sharing a meal together was a further lesbian 
social practice that both built up anticipation and added to the atmosphere 
of the party itself (cf. Bille, Bjerregaard and Sorensen, 2015: 34). 

Consequently, and contrary to the Fag Attic, at Merirosvo there were 
plenty of young women. They also preferred to spend time with each other, 
though they did not fully abandon their gay friends either. Meeting and talk- 
ing not only in the Women’s Group but also at the parties meant that individ- 
ualised reflections and disparate social experiences of lesbians were rendered 
through the retrospective reminiscing into a collective social consciousness 
(Drysdale, 2019: 128). Attending Vagabondi’s dance parties offered a safe 
environment for young women to become lesbians by participating in this 
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collective social practice. Hence, the possibility of sharing both spaces and 
stories turned out to be a further vital aspect of a lesboratory. 

The parallel existence of a Women’s Group also led to other inventive 
social practices that aimed to cultivate lesbian collectivity at the parties: 


We had just been discussing at the Women’s Group how awful it is to come 
to the party alone [...]. And then together with another girl we — we were still 
girls back then — decided that in our group we’ll look out for if someone is 
alone, and we’ll go and ask her to dance or something, and bring her back to 
our table. Then at the bar there was a woman all alone, so I went over and 
asked her to dance, and she said, ‘I’m waitressing here’ [laughter]. After that I 
lost the nerve to ask anyone else to dance. 


Dancing was obviously an important attraction for the women. Merirosvo 
also had a proper sound system and, together with disco lights, it created 
an immersive sensory experience of music, vibration and losing oneself in 
the crowd (Gammerl, 2016: 61-2). In addition to dancing, the interview- 
ees also specified a novel feature of the emerging lesbian culture present at 
Merirosvo: ‘We always sang “Aikuinen nainen”, always.’ 

‘Aikuinen nainen’ (‘Mature Woman’) is a song that has become the unof- 
ficial anthem for Finnish lesbians, and was covered from the Italian original 
‘Maledetta primavera’ by gay icon Paula Koivuniemi in 1982. The Finnish 
lyrics contain many empowering lines, including the following which lesbi- 
ans would sing along to with dedication: 


I will not turn my back 

I fight for my love, Pm not afraid 
Taking care of each other 

We’ll hold back adversity 

The waves won’t bring us down, 
Pll shelter you from the winds 

If you'll let me 


The song resonated affectively not only with the women on the dance floor, 
but also with those who, in various states of intoxication, were singing 
along to the tune and group hugging. Being entangled with the music, bod- 
ies and singing not only added affect and intimacy to the atmosphere on the 
dance floor, but the musical intra-action also made the women bond more 
tightly with each other across the venue as lesbians. 

The adversity referred to in the song was also a reality, apparent in the 
challenge to even arrive at Merirosvo. The local youth had a habit of cruis- 
ing in their cars in the nearby parking lot, and many of the patrons were 
concerned that the gay crowds walking down the road from the closest bus 
stop to the rather remotely located bar would invite violent attacks. Hence 
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several women chose to come to the bar by taxi rather than walk. However, 
when the elated women left the party together in the night, such worries 
evaporated. The group of drunken lesbians dared each other to do things 
few would have risked doing alone — such as celebrating a birthday with an 
adventurous skinny dip at the lake shore sauna of the nearby Sara Hildén 
Art Museum. 


We went to Sara Hildén and went for a swim from the sauna at the lake shore 
at like two in the morning, like after the party, and it was really fun, it was 
a really fun party. I remember we had a big group of women, many different 
kinds of women. 


The same lesbians were now more eager to also take up space in the city: 
‘We always walked down there, by the fast-food stand, always laughing, 
walking side-by-side, singing like there was no tomorrow’. 

After a great night out at the party, it no longer seemed dangerous for 
the women to leave Merirosvo on foot. The pack of hungry and drunken 
lesbians headed towards a fast-food stand in the city, taking up its space 
walking side-by-side on the boardwalk and singing out loud to hilarious 
and spontaneously invented lyrics. The affective resonance emerging in that 
group of young women was one of intimate togetherness and an entitlement 
to be a lesbian. Hence Merirosvo can be seen as one of the first real lesbo- 
ratories in Tampere, a place where the intra-acting women could and would 
collectively become lesbians. 

It may be argued that the new normality of becoming a lesbian was 
reflected in Merirosvo, a conventional bar in a free-flowing space. There 
‘new possibilities or new actualizations of matter - new utterances and 
pleasures and ways of moving, as well as alternative attunements to bodies 
and desires — are invented by the collision of multiple material trajectories 
coming into arrangement in relation to another’ (Ewalt, 2016: 138). The 
increase in openness of that curtainless space suggested boundless possibili- 
ties and open-ended potential. It also influenced the collectivity of women 
who had developed a novel form of entitlement in being a lesbian. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have examined the development of the idea of a lesbian in 
Tampere by utilising accounts from oral history interviews regarding les- 
bian and gay party venues run by the local lesbian and gay organisation 
Vagabondi from 1977 to 1988. I maintain that women were affected not 
only by the gender composition of the events, but, quite importantly, also 
by the material entanglements and affective intimacies that became possible 
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within the social practices of these particular places. When considered col- 
lectively, these apparatuses, which I refer to as lesboratories, had consequent 
effects on the ways in which these women were able to become lesbians and 
create communities of their own. 

Reckwitz (2012: 256) proposed that a change of space provides incalcu- 
lable incentives for the rearrangement of affective relations, and my findings 
show that this was also the case for the lesbian and gay dance parties in 
shifting locations. The rampantly gay atmosphere of the Workers’ Union 
House parties from 1977 to 1986 was partly due to the fact that the parties 
were rather extraordinary events in an everyday life that was otherwise, for 
most of the guests, highly closeted and restricted. Even the intimate party 
venue itself resembled a protective cocoon. As not very many gay women 
had been able to find their way there yet, the women mostly partied hap- 
pily with their fellow gay male friends, without ever even calling themselves 
lesbians. 

Moving the parties to Merirosvo in 1987 meant not only a marked shift 
in the party concept, but also a considerable change in female attendance. 
The more youthful disco music, and especially the Zippina parties, attracted 
more young women to the events. Taking cues from the open and ordinary 
space of the bar venue, the young women were also able to take a more open 
and relaxed attitude toward lesbianism. The intimate and affective intra- 
actions with a collective of other women, together with the airy nature of 
the venue, made them better equipped to conquer new spaces for themselves 
as lesbians in the wider world as well. 

Whereas Drysdale (2019: 139) urges us to look at the localised politics of 
lesbian identity, Clare Forstie (2014: 196) argues for connecting the mean- 
ings of lesbian identity further to particular spaces. My analysis suggests 
that we can go even further; to consider the formative power of the mate- 
riality of the entangled intra-actions that take place within these spaces. 
Coining the apparatus of entangled material and social intra-actions as a 
lesboratory draws attention to the productive and affective role it has in 
producing the idea of a lesbian. As I have demonstrated, the materiality of 
these two different party venues provided not only the pre-conditions for 
bodily encounters, but they also significantly co-constituted and informed 
the self-understanding of the participating guests. Each place with its own 
forms of affective intimacy had consequences for the emerging idea of being 
a lesbian that the women collectively welcomed. 

Whereas the secluded space of the Fag Attic provided predictability and 
security, Merirosvo in contrast offered a novel sense of freedom and pos- 
sibility for lesbians — and not only for them alone. When they lost the lease 
for Merirosvo in 1988, Vagabondi was no longer happy to be vagabonding 
around in different low-key rented spaces. Realising now that it was worth 
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it, Vagabondi decided to buy a restaurant of its own in the city centre of 
Tampere. In 1990 the country’s second lesbian and gay night club Mixei 
opened its doors at Otavalankatu 3, where once again the materiality of the 
venue gave impetus to a new kind of lesboratory. 


Notes 


1 For a nuanced and critical discussion on the use of the concept of community 
in lesbian and gay scholarship, see Formby (2017). 

2 Queer narratives: Intimate and social lives of women with same-sex sexual 
attractions in Tampere 1971-2011, funded by the Academy of Finland (project 
number 249652). 

3 As my study of this very small community also addresses intimate aspects of my 
interviewees’ relationships, I protect their identities by using pseudonyms and 
by keeping the interview excerpts anonymous. The audio and transliterated 
interview data is available for scholarly use at the Finnish Labour Museum 
Werstas, Tampere. 
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‘Lack’ of languages: Affective 
experiences of female same-sex 
intimacies in contemporary China 


Yiran Wang 
Introduction 


In our everyday lives, we deal with, talk about, long for and/or run away 
from intimacies; however, intimacy is differently understood and embod- 
ied in different times, groups of people and circumstances, since intimacies 
are always entanglements of specific notions, emotions, bodies and envi- 
ronments (Sanger and Taylor, 2013). Due to the Euro-American-centrism 
in the (re)production of most normative knowledge, the uneven globalisa- 
tion of information and the personal and national pursuits of ‘modernity’ 
in developing countries, Western-rooted experiences and interpretations of 
intimacy, especially those about sexuality and romantic love, have often 
been taken for universal ‘truths’ in many societies (Chao, 2000; Reddy, 
2012; Weeks, 2003; Sang, 2003). Of course, people’s everyday practices, 
languages and feelings about intimacy in the contemporary world are not 
‘Westernised’ homogeneously. Rather, an increasing number of studies have 
mapped the hybridised and contested configurations and understandings of 
intimacy across the world (e.g. Martin et al., 2008; Padilla et al., 2008; 
Sanger and Taylor, 2013), which, despite embodying unequal power rela- 
tions, are ever-multiplying and ever-transforming. 

Among the sites where diverse ideas about intimacy dynamically 
encounter one another is China, a society renowned for its unique cultural 
traditions and well-developed philosophies since ancient times. Chinese 
histories of sexual eroticism, kinship relationships and understandings 
about the self and the other have provided inspiring materials for Euro- 
American scholars to write about intimacies and subjectivities (e.g. Butler, 
2004: 103; Deleuze and Guattari, 1987; Foucault, 1978: 57; Van Gulik, 
1961). Since the beginning of the twentieth century, China has witnessed 
waves of introductions of transnationally and transregionally circulating 
concepts, theories and ideals related to intimacy, including the terms of 
‘sexuality’ and ‘gender’, the categorisation of sexual orientations, and 
the normalisation of heterosexual, monogamous marriage based on ‘free 
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choices’ (Evans, 1997; Rocha, 2010; Sang, 2003). In the twenty-first cen- 
tury, scenes of intimacies in China, as vibrant ‘non-Western’ but globalis- 
ing experiences, have become highly contested and are rapidly changing 
(Ho et al., 2018). These scenes have inspired a boom in empirical studies 
conducted in China that reflect on Euro-American theorisations of both 
heteronormative and ‘queer’ desires and practices (e.g. Engebretsen, 2014; 
Kam, 2013; Kong, 2011; Zheng, 2015). 

This chapter, developed from an anthropological study on Chinese women- 
loving women’s subjectivities and everyday lives, investigates the affective 
experiences of female same-sex love and sex in the 2010s in mainland China. 
Scholars have noticed that, compared with the ways that sexuality is rou- 
tinely discussed in Euro-American societies, finding a language to openly 
talk about sexuality is not an easy task for East Asian researchers and their 
researched subjects, especially when they are women (Jackson et al., 2008). 
On the other side, in studies on Chinese women-loving-women intimacies, the 
‘love’ between women functions more as a pre-existing, fixed fact, which is 
rather left unexplored compared with other research questions such as ‘com- 
ing out of the closet? and LGBTQ! activism (see Engebretsen, 2014; Kam, 
2013). This situation can also be a result of the tradition of queer theory: 
compared with sexuality, love often seems too normative to play a critical 
role in queer inquiries (Halperin, 2019). Thus, processes of the ‘becoming’ 
of female same-sex love and the embodiment of love in the lived experiences 
of Chinese same-sex attracted women have seldom been depicted in detail. In 
my own study, however, I tried to talk, write and feel female same-sex love 
and sex. Interestingly, I found that — whether in my fieldwork or in the eve- 
ryday lives of the participants and myself — there were unspoken or ineffable 
feelings, ‘misused’ words, and lessons learned by bodily practices. This ‘lack’ 
of languages was beyond fluent, precise and rational verbal expressions but 
still powerfully presented how love and sex could make sense in processes of 
becoming intimate and becoming a women-loving woman. 

Across the Euro-American humanities and social sciences, an ‘affective 
turn’ from the dominance of linguistic, semiotic and discursive practices has 
been fuelled, which instead pays attention to the affective capacities of bod- 
ies, emotions and materials (Clough, 2010). These emerging theorisations 
about affects are embedded in the genealogies of Western philosophy and 
other disciplines, while making innovative reflections on them (Seigworth 
and Gregg, 2010). Although it is hard to find a single Chinese word to pre- 
cisely translate the English term of ‘affect’, affect theories to a large extent 
echo Taoist and Buddhist thoughts that nourish Chinese classical philos- 
ophy (Braidotti et al., 2018). Additionally, affect theories criticise dualis- 
tic thinking about the individual and society, body and mind, culture and 
nature, self and other, inside and outside, material and immaterial, human 
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and non-human (Blackman and Venn, 2010; Clough, 2010), and ‘the West’ 
and ‘the Rest’ of course. Since such dualistic thoughts have also dominated 
Chinese modern and contemporary languages, texts and ideologies, analys- 
ing my data through the lens of ‘affect’ will produce new knowledge about 
the intimacies experienced by female, non-heteronormative, global South, 
post-traditional and post-colonial subjects beyond the limitation of the 
standard usage of authoritative languages. 

Of course, this chapter does not render the sexual histories and politics 
of the global South as mere ‘footnotes’ in English-written academic texts, 
‘providing the empirical material upon which Northern academics build 
their theories’ (criticised by Wieringa and Sivori, 2013: 6). Rather, I create a 
space that allows Chinese intimate experiences and the ever-growing body 
of work focusing on affects to encounter each other. My analysis in this 
chapter is inspired by and aims to enrich feminist new-materialism, espe- 
cially the ‘nomadic subjectivity’ theorised by Rosi Braidotti (1994, 2002, 
2011a, 2011b, 2014), as well as the approaches to the body with more 
embodied perspectives, rather than linguistic ones (see Blackman, 2008). In 
this chapter, I am interested in the question of what kinds of embodied emo- 
tions and memories, affected and affecting bodies, and assembled and rela- 
tional subjectivities are emerging from Chinese same-sex attracted women’s 
love and sexual experiences, especially when these love and sexual experi- 
ences grapple with and/or grow beyond verbal expressions and discourses. 
My chapter contributes to rethinking intimacies by recognising the trans- 
subjective, inter-corporeal experiences that constitute affective experiences. 

Focusing on love and sexual experiences, this chapter by no means 
agrees that intimacy should be reduced to individual privacy and the private 
sphere; rather, ‘intimacy is shaped by, and helps shape, a variety of spatial 
scales — from the domestic, the local, the urban and the national, to the 
global’ (Sanger and Taylor, 2013: 2). Scholars who combine affect theories 
and feminist and queer studies have even pushed the discussions of intima- 
cies towards a post-humanist frontier, breaking the traditionally supposed 
boundaries that separate human subjects (especially white, male subjects) 
from ‘other’ statuses of being and becoming (e.g. Braidotti, 2013; Haraway, 
2008; Lykke, 2018). In this chapter, although my analysis of intimacies 
revolves around human experiences, I bear in mind that love and sexual 
relationships are not vacuums built by (normatively two) individuals and 
bounded bodies. Instead, I view intimacies as affective ‘intra-actions’, rather 
than interactions, which defy boundaries between subjects, bodies, mate- 
rials and discourses (see discussion about ‘intra-action’ in Barad, 2007). 
Of course, not all affects experienced by ‘others’ can easily be observed 
and understood by social science research, and the difficulty of ‘offering 
an empirical portrait of a world filled with holes’ has not been completely 
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solved by affect theories (Rutherford, 2016: 295). As an anthropologist, 
while in my studies I explored the affective experiences that had ‘failed’ to 
be represented by unambiguous, rational verbal language, I had to rely on 
understandable communications and palpable empathy to collect data in 
my fieldwork. Not despite but because of this, I believe that my approach in 
this chapter enables the observations and analyses of affective intimacies to 
avoid the dualism of mind/body. 


Chinese lesbianism and the participants of the study 


Same-sex eroticism and practices, especially those between men, were richly 
documented and fictionalised in pre-modern Chinese texts, yet this does not 
mean that same-sex sexualities were unconditionally tolerated in Chinese 
traditions (Kang, 2009). Female same-sex relationships that tried to refuse 
heterosexual married life and escape patriarchal kinship were unthinkable 
according to traditional Chinese familial and social norms, even though 
some women did manage such non-normative lives (Sang, 2003; Wieringa, 
2007). During China’s Republican era (1912-1949), Chinese (male) intel- 
lectuals selectively introduced European sexologist and eugenic thoughts in 
order to develop a modernised nation-state, and the pathologised notion of 
‘homosexuality’ (‘tongxinglian’, or ‘tongxing’ai’) entered modern Chinese 
vocabularies (Sang, 2003). 

After the founding of the People’s Republic of China, during the Maoist 
decades the topics of sexuality were rarely discussed openly, and private 
lives were regulated in support of national development and collective ben- 
efits (Evans, 1997). Accordingly, in this period female same-sex practices 
were largely silenced in public discourse and personal narratives (Ruan and 
Bullough, 1992). Later, in post-Mao China under the policy of ‘economic 
reform and opening up’ (gaige kaifang), sexuality, gender and feminism re- 
emerged from academic and popular discourses (Zhong, 2007). Male same- 
sex behaviours were decriminalised in 1997, and homosexuality was officially 
de-pathologised in 2001 (Kang, 2012). After the twenty-first century started, 
owing to the development of the internet and accelerated global mobilities, 
same-sex attracted women in mainland China have communicated with 
one another, and with their counterparts in Taiwan, Hong Kong and over- 
seas; online and offline communities of lesbians, or ‘lalas’,> have emerged 
(Engebretsen, 2014; Kam, 2013). However, since women are usually not rec- 
ognised as autonomous sexual subjects and are not encouraged to be ‘lefto- 
ver women’ (shengnii) on the heterosexual marriage market, issues related to 
female same-sex intimacies have not received adequate attention within and 
without China’s ‘tongzhi’? communities (Engebretsen, 2014; Kam, 2013). 
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Methodologically, the data analysed in this chapter were collected in 
the ethnographic fieldwork of my PhD project, which was intensively con- 
ducted between 2013 and 2014 in Shanghai, a cosmopolitan city in the con- 
temporary world, and Yunnan, a province located in southwestern China 
which is often considered to be economically less developed. Scattered fol- 
low-up investigations were carried out until 2019. Thirty-nine self-reported 
same-sex attracted women (seventeen living in Shanghai and twenty-two in 
Yunnan Province), aged between their early twenties and mid-forties at the 
time, participated in my study through in-depth interviews, focus groups, 
participatory observations and casual conversations. In order to find these 
participants, I mixed different sampling methods, including purposive sam- 
pling, snowball sampling and convenience sampling (see Bernard, 2011). I 
posted invitations on popular Chinese-based social network websites and 
apps such as Sina Weibo, WeChat, Douban.com and QQ chat groups. I con- 
tacted organisers of grassroots ‘lala’ groups in my fieldwork locations and 
asked them to introduce potential participants, who then introduced more. 

Although my study originally focused on collecting and analysing narra- 
tives, in this chapter I re-examine the data from a perspective that is more 
sensitive to the affective aspects of female same-sex love and sex, and of an 
anthropological study. According to the scholars who have sought inven- 
tive research methods for collecting/producing embodied-affective data (e.g. 
Kinnunen and Kolehmainen, 2019; Knudsen and Stage, 2015; Walkerdine 
and Jimenez, 2012), affective forces can be traced in forms and styles of 
verbal expressions, in gestures and non-verbal languages, as well as in trans- 
subjective flows co-constructed by the researcher and the researched, even if 
the data of a study mainly consists of narratives and texts. During the pro- 
cess of revisiting my data and writing this chapter, I have recognised myself 
as a ‘vulnerable observer’ (Behar, 1996), who was easily affected by — and 
actively affecting —- my own study. 

In the following two sections, I respectively discuss ‘love’, especially ‘first 
love’, and ‘sexual intimacies’, two topics about which both the participants 
and myself yearned to express ourselves and discuss, but often found a ‘lack’ 
of language. Pseudonyms are given to the participants. Instead of piling up 
similar cases in the two analysis sections, I select typical experiences shared 
by many participants and special experiences that can ‘jar our ideas’ and 
‘make us question what we think we know’ (Becker, 1998: 8). 


(First) love without articulation 


In my fieldwork there was a particularly welcomed icebreaking question for 
initiating a conversation: ‘Could you say something about your “first love” ?’ 
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(chulian). This question was always followed by rich, spontaneous narrative 
flows. Ironically, while the participants had much to say, retrospectively, 
about their earlier feelings of love for other women or teenage girls, many 
of them had never explicitly expressed these feelings to those beloved per- 
sons under the name of ‘love’; and those beloved persons also reacted in 
ambiguous or ambivalent ways. In this section, I discuss cases of such affec- 
tive experiences without or beyond precise verbal definitions and confirma- 
tions, what I call ‘love without articulation’. By combining these cases with 
the concept of ‘nomadic subjectivity’ developed by Braidotti (1994, 2002, 
2011a, 2011b; a feminist new-materialist philosopher who has critically 
elaborated the Deleuzian affective theorisation of ‘becoming’), I argue that 
becoming a women-loving woman in contemporary China defies the verbal 
language that confines ‘love/aiging’* within a heteronormative framework, 
confines subjectivity within a consistent (self-)identification, and confines 
the understanding of intimacy within the present relationship between a 
couple of individuals. 

According to the official guide on the subject, The Theories of Ideology 
and Politics (Sixiang Zhengzhi Lilun), a compulsory subject in China’s 
national post-graduate entrance exam, the nature of ‘aiqing’ (love) is: 


a strong, pure, and single-minded affection, between a man and a woman who 
have gained certain social relations and material supports and share the same 
ideal of life, entailing mutual admiration and yearning for building a life-long 
partnership.° 


Obviously excluding same-sex intimacies, these lines count as the standard 
definition of ‘love/aiqing’ given by the Ministry of Education of China, rep- 
resenting the authoritative knowledge and the government-advocated ideal 
of romantic love in contemporary China. Chinese women who are attracted 
to women are ignored or even stigmatised by this heteronormative dis- 
course. They also live under the familial and social pressure of ‘compulsory 
marriage’ (Kam, 2013: 6), which means that (hetero)marriage is considered 
to be the only normal and desirable lifestyle for all adults. Thus, for many 
participants of my study, being an openly identified homosexual (tongx- 
inglian) and maintaining their same-sex intimacies — especially their early 
explorations of same-sex love — are often incompatible with each other. 
The first-love story told by the participant ‘Shore’ is typical. Shore, 
born in the early 1990s and grown up in Kunming, the provincial capital 
of Yunnan Province, had cherished her continuous special attachment to a 
young woman named ‘Seagull’ since primary school. For more than thirteen 
years, neither Shore nor Seagull had touched on the word ‘love/aiqing’ when 
they expressed the special feelings they had for each other, even though 
they had celebrated ‘Qixi Festival’* and ‘May Twentieth” together several 
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times — the counterparts of Valentine’s Day in Chinese popular culture. 
Seagull usually defined their relationship as ‘friendship’ (youqing), and she 
had dated several boys alongside. However, she tried her best to trivialise 
these dates in front of Shore. Shore recalled: ‘She [Seagull] once said that 
if I was against her dating that boy, she could absolutely give him up.’ On 
the other side, Shore had never told Seagull that she actually saw the young 
men who courted Seagull as ‘love rivals’ (qingdi). Thus, only under a name 
other than ‘love/aiqing’, such as ‘friendship’, did the love between the two 
women survive. 

Here, I phrase ‘love without articulation’ as a pun, since the word ‘articu- 
lation’ means either the action of giving utterance or the action of inter- 
relating. For many Chinese women (once) involved in same-sex love, it 
is unbearable to explicitly name the intimate connection between women 
as ‘love’ — until it is no longer possible to maintain this connection, for 
example when they can tell their (first-)love stories retrospectively (see also, 
Martin, 2010). However, silenced verbal expressions of love and emotional 
detachments from the experiences of love do not mean that these women 
have passively compromised on a heteronormative life script and social 
pressure. Rather, embodied intimacies without verbal definitions sometimes 
allow these women to eschew social stigmas such as sexual and/or gender 
‘deviant’. 

‘Tea’, a working-class participant in her early forties who was born in a 
small town in Yunnan Province, spent hours in the interview reminiscing 
on her three ex-girlfriends, to whom she had never uttered the word ‘love/ 
aiqing’. Despite the frustration and sadness brought about by the break-ups, 
Tea expressed that she was quite satisfied with holding on to the memories 
of these three women — ‘the three good dreams’ in her own words — for 
the rest of her life. For twenty years, Tea had a close bond with her sec- 
ond ex-girlfriend, although at the time of the interview she preferred to 
name this bond as ‘sisterhood’ or ‘family’, rather than ‘lovers’. Tea was this 
ex-girlfriend’s bridesmaid and her son’s ‘nanny’; and this woman in return 
supported Tea financially and emotionally when she faced difficulties. This 
ex-girlfriend’s husband, who had never known of the same-sex intimacy 
between the two women, had a mutual appreciation and respect for Tea. 
In other words, without verbally self-identifying as a ‘lesbian’ or ‘lala’, Tea 
had maintained a life filled with exclusive women-loving-women attach- 
ments, regardless of the past tense she applied to describe her same-sex love 
relationships. 

Knudsen and Stage (2015) have analysed the complicated relations 
between affect and language, based on two groups of scholars who research 
and theorise affect. On one hand, affect is beyond language categorisation, 
and semantics and semiotics can turn out to be distorted traces of affect; on 
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the other hand, language has a sensitive capability of expressing affective 
experiences (4). In the case of ‘love without articulation’, affective intima- 
cies between Chinese women show both abovementioned characteristics. 
Through embodying emotions, sensations, longings and belongings that 
travel between bodies, and through expressing subjective feelings, memo- 
ries and understandings about such embodiments, these women and their 
subjectivities are not insulative, static and consistent ‘selves’, but are ‘ever- 
becoming journeys’ able to be affected and to affect. 

As Braidotti points out, the subject is non-unitary, which means that 
it is ‘split, knotted, and complex’ (Braidotti, 2011a: 37), and the subjec- 
tivity is ‘becoming nomad’, which ‘marks the process of positive transfor- 
mation of the pain of loss into the active production of multiple forms of 
belonging and complex allegiances’ (Braidotti, 2011a: 80). Entangled with 
memories, ‘the present’ that is being lived and visions about the future are 
affirmed through ‘nomadic remembering’, which, in Braidotti’s words, is 
‘not indexed on the authority of the past’ but ‘occurs in relation to creative 
imagination in the future anterior’ (Braidotti, 2011b: 34). If we do not see 
time, life and the formation of subjectivity as linear, consistent continuums, 
the seeming ruptures between the so-called ‘past’ and ‘present’, such as Tea’s 
‘three dreams’, can also be ways to create an endurable future. 

For ‘nomads’, or for female (post-)colonial, sexual-minority subjects, 
whose bodies and emotions are usually otherised by white, male, middle- 
class, heteronormative languages and knowledges as ‘site[s] of animality, 
primitivism and irrationality’ (see Blackman, 2008: 48), ‘loving without 
articulation’ does not mean a ‘lack’ of language, but means a prolifera- 
tion of embodied intimacies. The dominant discourse about romantic love 
in contemporary China only recognises heteronormative relationships and 
only values life-long monogamy — a narrow definition of ‘loyalty’. Facing 
these types of discourse, Chinese same-sex attracted women understand 
their intimate experiences without fully depending on one version of ‘com- 
mon-sense’ logic, but through acknowledging complex affective feelings and 
experimenting with multiple affective expressions. 

In Chinese, the word ‘chulian’ refers to both ‘first love’ the experience 
and ‘first lover’ the person. This overlapping usage has created not only 
trouble, but also inspiration in my own same-sex intimate relationship.® 
Although both my current partner and I agree that our relationship brings 
us ever-renewed knowledge about love, as if this relationship is always a 
‘first love’, we still have a habit of calling our first lovers, with whom we 
no longer keep contact, our ‘chulian’ in the chronological sense. Besides the 
predictable jealousy, dispute, awkwardness or sulky atmospheres, embod- 
ied memories — many of which are bitter and painful — revisit us unexpect- 
edly when we touch on the word ‘chulian’. These ‘inharmonious’ moments, 
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successive becomings’ (Braidotti, 2011b: 153), no matter whether an articu- 
lation still exists between us and our former lovers. In contemporary China, 
where same-sex love is not recognised as respectable ‘love/aiging’ and where 
women outside the hetero-marriage are not believed to deserve a fulfilled 
life, becoming a women-loving woman is rather a collective, trans-subjec- 
tive process. One’s first love/r without articulation can become an organic 
and affective part of one’s current and future intimate experiences. 

The gaps between verbal languages, and affective understandings through 
embodied thinking and feeling, show that ‘love without articulation’ is an 
intimacy that grows beyond the exclusively categorised, committed and sanc- 
tioned relationship between two self-contained individuals — the ‘love/aiqing’ 
defined by the Ministry of Education of China. Neither can such intimacies 
be reduced to being one’s ‘better half’ (the Chinese translation of which is 
‘ling yiban’, literally ‘the other half’), as heteronormative romantic discourses 
often say. Female same-sex love in a heteronormative, homophobic, patriar- 
chal, misogynous context seeks inventive languages for describing the affec- 
tive intimacies that travel between bodies and make them both incomplete 
and simultaneously assembled. During my fieldwork, I was impressed by the 
query expressed by ‘Brook’, a participant born in the late 1980s in north- 
eastern China and working in Shanghai at the time. Not satisfied with the 
existing Chinese vocabulary that names romantic intimacies, Brook said: 


[Rather than] the existing definition of ‘aiqing’, perhaps [there is] a word we 
haven’t created yet, a feeling we haven’t put into words. [...] I think love 
should have an inclusiveness [that is more inclusive than ‘aiqing’]. 


Although Brook did not give an answer herself, her query is a good starting 
point to search for more nuanced affective languages that can better depict 
relational subjectivities, non-normative connections and affective intimacies. 


Sexual intimacies as ‘penetrations’ 


In traditional social scientific methodologies, language has played a cen- 
tral role in constructing human understanding; expressions of self are often 
explored through paying disproportionate attention to statements and 
accounts, which tend to submerge the body as merely a silent, physical 
presence (Blackman, 2008). During my fieldwork, when I tried to collect 
information about the participants’ sexual experiences, which were related 
more to embodied and affective experiences, I faced a multi-fold lack of 
language. After I asked the participants about their sex lives, many of them 
responded with stammering sentences and shy smiles. Since openly talking 
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about sexuality is still more or less a taboo for women in China, discuss- 
ing same-sex sexual practices outside of private spaces, such as in the cafés, 
restaurants and karaoke lounges where I conducted interviews and observa- 
tions, was even more challenging. Neither was I sure about what follow-up 
questions could sound appropriate and professional. As an anthropologist 
and a self-identified lesbian/lala woman, I grappled with the taboo of talk- 
ing and writing about my own sexuality and erotic subjectivity in social 
science research (see discussions in Kulick and Willson, 1995). As a result, 
although both the participants and I appreciated the opportunities to dis- 
cuss topics about sexuality (see also Chan, 2008), we found it less easy to 
communicate in direct and efficient language. 

At the beginning of my fieldwork, I was surprised and even a bit disap- 
pointed when I received the participants’ answers to my question: ‘How do 
you define “having sex” [fasheng xing guanxi] with women?’ Their answers 
shared key words of ‘penetration’ (charu) or ‘enter’ (jinru), which seemed 
no different from the normative knowledge about heterosexual, penis-vagina 
penetrative sex. I am of course not saying that female same-sex practices are 
imitations of heterosexuality, but I could not avoid getting an impression that 
many participants did believe that bodily intimacies involving vagina penetra- 
tion were more qualified as ‘real’ sex, including the sex between women. 

However, as I went on conducting my fieldwork, I gradually realised that 
there was a gap between how the participants talked about ‘having sex’ and 
how they embodied it. Scholars who study the body through more embod- 
ied perspectives point out that the body thinks and feels rather than simply 
being an inert mass; they conceptualise the body through notions of con- 
nectedness and mixing rather than of singularity and separation, and they 
do not separate mind from the body (e.g. Blackman, 2008; Brennan, 2004; 
Despret, 2004; Tamborinino, 2002). In this section, I apply such perspec- 
tives, which recognise the body’s capacity to affect and be affected and rec- 
ognise both the materiality and immateriality of the body (see Blackman, 
2012) to analyse the sexual experiences of Chinese same-sex attracted 
women. I argue that the heteronormative discourses of penetrative sex have 
affected the bodies and emotions of these women in their intimate rela- 
tionships and everyday lives. However, if we re-appropriate the idea and 
the term of ‘penetration’ through lenses that are sensitive to affective and 
embodied entanglements, ‘penetration’ can be a concept which helps us 
observe, understand and contour the body, the self and intimacies that are 
often unspeakable or unspoken. Moreover, the multi-fold lack of language 
I mentioned earlier actually sharpens a researcher’s own affective knowing, 
thinking and feeling, rather than limits her study. 

In contemporary China, while sex education provided by schools or 
families for adolescents and young adults is seriously lacking, information 
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about sexuality has been rapidly (re)produced and circulated via the internet 
and emerging new media (Wang and Wang, 2012). Alongside these pro- 
cesses, ideas about sexual violence, gender stereotypes, gender inequality, 
heteronormativity and LGBT phobia have also been reinforced through 
images and language. Although the formal term describing physical sexual 
contact, ‘xingjiao’ (sexual intercourse), is hardly used in people’s everyday 
language, the commonly heard, sex-related slang terms in Chinese usually 
portray sexual behaviour as heterosexual, penis-vagina penetration, which 
is initiated and dominated by the male body. 

Such discourses even permeate among people with same-sex desires. As 
I have mentioned earlier, many of the participants of my study narrowly 
defined the sex between women as vagina penetration without thinking 
twice. However, I also noticed that some other parts of our interactions 
revealed the contradictory and complicated role that the notion of ‘pen- 
etration’ played in their everyday sexual encounters. For example, ‘Kite’, a 
participant and a lesbian/lala friend of mine in her mid-twenties, who had 
grown up in a city on China’s southeast coast and was living in Shanghai, 
mentioned her best sex experience: 


Usually, we [Kite and her girlfriends] fucked [shang]? each other, which means 
we entered each other’s body. But in my best [sex] experience, which hap- 
pened between my second girlfriend and me, she didn’t even enter me at all. 
That experience was really amazing. 


Obviously, while Kite used a term that normalised vagina penetration as 
more naturally occurring and more qualified sex behaviour, she could not 
deny the particularly impressive pleasure her body had felt in an intimate 
experience without penetration. Of course, not all the participants had 
managed to live comfortably with the gaps between heteronormative dis- 
course and non-normative practices and ‘abnormal’ feelings. For example, 
‘Scarlet’, a participant who was born in the southwestern part of Yunnan 
Province and attended college in the city of Kunming, reported how the 
normative idea of penetrative sex had created emotional and physical pain 
in her sex life with her ex-girlfriend: 


My ex-girlfriend and I did have sex. But I didn’t have much [pleasurable] 
feeling. ... I was in a lot of pain, and she dared not enter [my vagina with her 
fingers] deeper. ... We were both frustrated. She asked me: ‘Why? Do you have 
sexual apathy [xing lengdan]?’ I answered: ‘I don’t know. Maybe I do.’ ... A 
friend of her[s], who is also a T," told her: ‘The deepest point of pain is the 
greatest feeling. Pain is fine.’ These words made me sick. 


Under the surface of Scarlet’s accounts, which viewed vagina penetration as 
the taken-for-granted definition of ‘having sex’, we can find how Scarlet strug- 
gled with the discourse that objectifies and disciplines female bodies in the 
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name of ‘sexual pleasure’. On one hand, many popular sex-related concepts, 
such as ‘sexual apathy’, essentialise and standardise women’s ‘normal’ reac- 
tion when having sex, and meanwhile stigmatise the women who ‘fail’ to 
meet this standard. Such concepts have been popularised in Chinese everyday 
vocabularies alongside the emergence of pro-sex medical and consumerist dis- 
courses among urban, middle-class, well-educated people in contemporary 
China. On the other hand, the physical and mental pains felt by female sub- 
jects/bodies during penetrative sex are often silenced and trivialised by a sym- 
bolic idea of ‘sex pleasure’ built on phallocentric and heteronormative logics, 
which have even been embodied in same-sex practices between women. 
Sexual intimacies are not only related to pleasure but also to oppression. 
‘Hermit’, a native-born Shanghainese participant in her early thirties, men- 
tioned a traumatic experience. Once in a group excursion, Hermit shared a 
room with a female acquaintance, ‘Firefly’. A male friend of Firefly who had 
just found out that Hermit was a T and expressed curiosity about her insisted 
on staying overnight in their room. They did not refuse him. In the middle 
of the night, after giving Firefly a large amount of alcohol, the man had sex 
with her without her full consent. Hermit recalled in the interview with sobs: 


I thought they [Firefly and the man] had some mutual fondness, [so] when 
he said that he would stay overnight, I didn’t mind so much. ... [When he 
tried to have sex with Firefly], I was lying there [in another bed] and could 
not help but say: ‘Don’t force her.’ [But he did not stop.] ... I don’t know if 
this counted as rape. ... The [next] morning, Firefly said to me [nothing about 
this incident except] one sentence: ‘Did that [incident last night] disgust you?’ 
I felt so uncomfortable. I said to her: ‘I didn’t leave, ... because I thought 
you might cry for help. [If you had done so,] I would have pushed him away 
and rescued you.’ [But she didn’t do so.] I felt I was mentally raped [jingshen 
bei qiangjian]. ... This man knew my homosexual [tongxinglian] identity and 
my T identity, and this made him even more excited [when he had sex with 
Firefly]. ... I shared the room with Firefly only because she said that staying 
with me made her feel safer. ... I bet that she wasn’t willing to [have sex with 
that man]. ... I regret that I joined that excursion. ... Sometimes, I want to 
become a man, because I don’t have a sense of security [anquangan]. Many 
lesbians, especially Ts, want to become masculine. I think this is because we 
want ... the rights to have a sense of security. 


While Hermit managed to use language to review an incident that had 
brought her sexually traumatic feelings, she could only say three words 
(‘Don’t force her’) when the incident was happening. Being forced to take 
part in a scene of heterosexual coercive sex, Hermit, a female but masculine 
homosexual, found that, under a homophobic male gaze, she was both a 
sexual and gender deviant, who could provide exotic sexual excitement, but 
also less qualified than men to pursue sexual pleasure with women. This 
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feeling of discomfort and insecurity made Hermit feel a sensation of being 
‘raped’ by the male power while at the same time a desire to gain this power. 

Firefly, according to Hermit’s understanding, experienced sexual coercion 
but could say nothing on the spot to reject the unwanted sex. Although it was 
the male friend who disappointed her fondness for him, it was Hermit who 
made her feel safer but could not save her. What Firefly could verbally express 
was only a concern about whether her acquiescence to an imposed sexual 
contact was ‘disgusting’. Neither was she be able to say aloud that she was 
(or was not) raped. In other words, sometimes, one’s body feels and thinks 
that one has been ‘penetrated’ in a forced, unwanted, uncomfortable, oppres- 
sive way, for example rape, but one just cannot find the language to name, 
describe, refuse and protest it. Here, I want to re-appropriate the notion of 
and the term ‘penetration’ from the literal answers given by many participants 
when I asked them to define ‘having sex’, to help us understand, contour or 
even speak about, the often-unspeakable embodied experiences of intimacy, 
many of which may be related to pain, shame, trauma and violence. 

Of course, I am not saying that ‘penetration’ only implies the restrictive, 
institutionalised, normative power; rather, it also implies an active and crea- 
tive power (see Braidotti’s discussion on ‘potestas’ and ‘pontentia’, 2014). 
When doing anthropological research and (also) living a lesbian life, ‘pen- 
etration’ is my understanding about every ‘intra-action’, rather than ‘inter- 
action’, that is to say, every ‘embodied cut delineating the object from the 
agencies of observation’ (Barad, 2007: 115) but never taking distinction 
for granted. After my fieldwork, I started a long-distance relationship with 
one of the participants, who I later moved in with and she and I are now 
life partners. When we were still unable to touch each other since we lived 
in different hemispheres, time zones and seasons,'! we desperately relied on 
high-tech communication tools to channel our emotions. It was via assem- 
blages of images, sounds and other embodied virtual and actual means that 
we created feelings of love and desire. As affective entanglements without 
connected bodies, those moments penetrated through the gaps of time and 
space, the limits of particular senses, and the boundaries that are conven- 
tionally set between a researcher and the researched subjects or objects. 
In this process, I personally experienced and defined ‘penetration’ as affec- 
tive energies that always broke through (seemingly) physical barriers and 
brought me ‘home’ — the good feelings of intimacy. 


Conclusion 


This chapter, developed from an anthropological study, analysed the affec- 
tive experiences of female same-sex intimacies, especially love and sex, in 
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contemporary China. Although Chinese same-sex-attracted women, myself 
included, often find a lack of ‘proper’ language for expressing love and 
describing sexual practices in/about different contexts, I argue that it is 
through this lack that we can observe, think and feel how bodies, emotions 
and subjectivities are ‘becoming’ in our intimate practices. In re-examining 
the data originally collected for narrative analysis, I have applied concepts 
and ideas that are sensitive to affects, including the ‘nomadic subjectivity’ 
developed by feminist new-materialist Rosi Braidotti (1994, 2002, 2011a, 
2011b, 2014), and the embodied — rather than linguistic — perspectives for 
studying the body (e.g. Blackman, 2008, 2012). 

In this chapter, I have found that Chinese same-sex attracted women 
understand and practise love through non-consistent, non-linear, trans-sub- 
jective journeys of ‘becoming’, rather than by naming ‘love’ explicitly in ver- 
bal language. Their refusal of the normative discourses about ‘aiqing/love’ 
and their embodied emotions and memories are re-definitions — although 
not in terms of language — of what love is and what love can be. I have also 
found that, in China, female same-sex relationships are strongly affected by 
the heteronormative idea(l) that vagina penetration marks a more qualified 
sexual (f)act, although many women with same-sex desires are exploring 
affective intimacies beyond this norm. Meanwhile, Chinese women, regard- 
less of their sexual orientations, also embody the shame, anxiety, trauma 
and violence caused by such a phallocentric, misogynous, homophobic 
sexual culture, yet they can hardly find the language to voice these painful 
affective experiences. 

Furthermore, I have theorised the concepts of ‘(first) love without artic- 
ulation’ and ‘penetration’, deriving from the abovementioned findings. 
‘Articulation’ — a pun with parallel meanings of ‘speaking out’ and ‘being 
jointed’ — captures the affective complications of intimacy that consist of mate- 
rial and immaterial happenings while growing beyond conventional rules of 
verbal expression. On the other side, re-appropriating the notion and term of 
‘penetration’ for portraying the inter-corporeal, trans-subjective entanglements 
and ‘becomings’ in sexual — and love — experiences is to sense and express the 
diverse affective forces that shape and reshape feelings about intimacy. 


Notes 


1 I choose the acronym of ‘LGBTQ’, rather than ‘LGBTIQ+’, to describe gen- 
der and sexual minorities in China, because the concept of intersex and other 
emerging identities that are represented by the plus sign in some societies have 
not been widely known and discussed within Chinese gender and sexual minor- 
ity communities. For ordinary Chinese people, however, while ‘LGBT’ as a 
single (imported) word has become more and more commonly seen in mass 
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media, the concept of ‘queer’ is still less familiar. Therefore, when mentioning 
the ‘LGBT phobia’ in China, I do not include ‘Q’ in the acronym. 

2 ‘Lala’ is a local Chinese term used by same-sex-attracted women for 
self-identification. 

3 ‘Tongzhi’, literally ‘comrade’, is a local Chinese term referring to LGBTQ 
people. 

4 In modern Chinese, the term ‘ai’ refers to the general love, while ‘aiqing’ is nar- 
rower, only referring to the romantic love accompanied by sexual desires and 
passionate and erotic feelings. In this chapter, my discussions about love focus 
on the latter. 

5 This paragraph is an excerpt from Chapter 5, under the rubric of ‘Family 
Virtue’ (Jiating Meide), in Ideological and Moral Cultivation and Basic Law 
Education (Sixiang Daode Xiuyang Yu Falii Jichu) (the 2015 edition), pub- 
lished by the Higher Education Press in China. 

6 Qixi Festival is on the seventh of July in the Chinese Lunar calendar. According 
to Chinese folklore, the fairy Zhinü and the cowherd Niulang are a loving cou- 
ple separated by the Milky Way, who can only meet other once a year on the 
date of Qixi Festival via a bridge built by magpies in the heavens. Qixi Festival 
is viewed as a traditional festival for lovers and has become highly commercial- 
ised in the twenty-first century. 

7 May Twentieth, ‘5.20’, the three numbers of which have a homophonic pro- 
nunciation of ‘I love you’ in Chinese, ‘wo ai ni’. Similar to the Qixi Festival, 
this day has also been celebrated by couples and commercialised as a festival 
for lovers. 

8 My partner has been informed and consented that her personal experiences 
would be portrayed in this chapter. 

9 Here, ‘shang’ is a sex-related slang term in Chinese. Literally meaning ‘being 
top’, this slang term indicates a more active party, often a man or a mascu- 
line person, initiating a sexual intercourse with a more passive party, often a 
woman. 

10 ‘T’, short for the English word ‘tomboy’, is a local Chinese term referring to a 
masculine woman who usually prefers to date feminine women. In this particu- 
lar case, Scarlet said that she herself was more feminine while her ex-girlfriend 
was more masculine. 

11 When I did fieldwork between 2013 and 2014, I interviewed my future partner, 
a Chinese woman residing in Australia but on a temporary stay in Shanghai. 
After my fieldwork ended, she went back to Melbourne while I went back to 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands, where I was doing my PhD. 
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Affective obligations and obliged 
affections: Non-binary youth and 
affective (re)orientations to family 


Nina Perger 
Introduction 


In this chapter, I analyse the experiences of gender non-binary individuals 
using the web of affects and obligations experienced within the family. I 
seek to show how the ordinariness of family intimacy is transformed when 
it encounters transgender non-binary lives. Building on research on the eve- 
ryday lives of gender and/or sexual non-binary people conducted from 2015 
to 2019, I present case studies of four gender non-binary individuals and 
their stories of ‘journeying away from’ — and sometimes back to — family 
intimacy that failed to deliver on its promises. By analysing four case stud- 
ies of non-binary individuals and their stories of negative family reactions 
to the disclosure of their gender identity, I attempt to capture the messiness 
of family intimacy as it unfolds through the affective orientations of family 
members. 

I approach the family and its relations with gender non-binary youth 
through the conceptual framework offered by Sara Ahmed’s work on emo- 
tions and affective orientations and Pierre Bourdieu’s work on affective 
obligations and obliged affections. Ahmed (2014a; see also Ahmed, 2010; 
Schmitz and Ahmed, 2014) calls for an intellectual horizon within which 
emotions and affects are ‘not taken as choices that lead us down separate 
paths’, as if working on one means neglecting the other (Ahmed, 2014a: 
230; see also 2006a: 32). According to Ahmed (2010), bodily sensations, 
emotions and thoughts are not distinct realms of experience, but rather con- 
stitute complex, and sometimes, if not often, ambivalent processes and prac- 
tices of moving and being moved. Moreover, emotions,' as movements that 
encompass bodily sensations and thoughts, also orient and attach agents to 
particular objects, other agents and collective entities (Schmitz and Ahmed, 
2014). According to Ahmed (2004, 2010), these movements are not com- 
pletely random or autonomous but are preceded by histories and experi- 
ences (Ahmed, 2004: 120). Sociality, including the historicity of affect and 
its orienting, directive power, is evident in the case of the family, which is 
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socially constituted as a ‘happy object’ not because it brings happiness but 
because it promises happiness ‘in return for loyalty’ (Ahmed, 2006a: 35). 
It is this socially driven and taken-for-granted assumption and expectation 
that family is ‘good’ because it promises and brings happiness that precedes 
agents and orients them towards the family. In this sense, emotions and 
affective orientations are not only about movements but also about attach- 
ment and holding in place. More than that, they are also directive: that 
which is constituted as a ‘happy object’ is at the same time constituted as 
something one should orient oneself to (Schmitz and Ahmed, 2014). 

In telling their stories of family responses to their gender non-binary 
identities — of silencing, rejection and neglect — these individuals also tell 
the story of subtle and more forceful affective mechanisms of shame, guilt 
and responsibility for upholding the fiction of family as an unconditional, 
intimate, affectionate and a haven-like relationship, even at the cost of 
undoing their transgender identities. The forcefulness of these mechanisms 
stems from the sociality of affective orientations, and to gain insight into 
this I will draw on the conceptions of Ahmed and Bourdieu, which ena- 
ble a deeper insight into the ways in which affective orientations towards 
family as a happy object are maintained, even as the promise of uncon- 
ditional support and happiness is being undone. In the next section, I 
discuss Ahmed’s thoughts on the sociality of emotions as they circulate 
within familial intimacy and act as a straightening device and Bourdieu’s 
approach to family and habitualised affective obligations and obliged 
affections. In the third section, I focus on the case studies, which dem- 
onstrate not only the conditionality of the promise of happiness but also 
how affective intimacies are (also) ‘bound up with the securing of social 
hierarchy’ (Ahmed, 2014a: 4). 


On ‘family feelings’ and failing to live up to the promise 


Intimacy, which implies close connections, close familiarity (Seymour, 
1999), affect, mutual knowledge, actions and norms, is socially shaped 
(Berlant and Warner, 1998; Forstie, 2017). It is, as Forstie (2017) points 
out, a socially, politically, historically and even geographically specific 
idea. Although socially embedded, intimacy is not just about the social and 
its tendency to create intimacies in its own image. It also involves reflex- 
ive practices, active constructions, negotiations and compromises, and an 
active present and ‘future building’ of intimate worlds (Holmes, Jamieson 
and Natalier, 2021; see also Berlant and Warner, 1998; Seymour, 1999; 
Jurva and Lahti, 2019). It is constituted through relational practices that 
build and make up the feelings and experiences of close relationships and a 
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specific affective atmosphere based on feelings of mutual love and of being 
special to one another (Jamieson, 2011). 

In relation to the family, there exists a ‘love plot of intimacy and familial- 
ism’ (Berlant and Warner, 1998: 554), or, in Bourdieu’s (2001: 110) words, 
the promise of an almost ‘miraculous truce’, ‘loving dispositions’ and ‘fam- 
ily feelings’, of unconditional love, support and loyalty (Bourdieu, 2000: 
144-5). However, precisely because it is socially embedded, family intimacy 
can be disrupted when it encounters transgender lives. As Ahmed (2010: 
46) notes, the family can become a ‘pressure point’, a point of encourage- 
ment and nudging towards certain (cisgender) lines that are inherited and 
expected to be reproduced. This encouragement can take on the subtle lan- 
guage of ‘love, happiness, and care’ (Ahmed, 2006b: 90). As the family is 
the space of an agent’s initial investment and immersion in the social game 
(Bourdieu, 2000), the straight lines — of heterosexuality and cisnormativity 
- that are inherited and expected to be followed are difficult to transcend 
(Ahmed, 2010), as parental verdicts and judgements, including their affec- 
tive dimensions (Ahmed, 2014a), are buried at the ‘deepest level [of the 
child’s] body’ and are moved by the child’s desire to be recognised by those 
who should count the most’ (Bourdieu, 2000: 167). 

As numerous studies demonstrate, relational family dynamics can be 
altered and reconfigured, at least temporarily, by the range of reactions to 
the transgender child’s coming out (see, e.g., Catalpa and McGuire, 2018; 
Fuller and Riggs, 2018; Robinson, 2018; von Doussa, Power and Riggs, 
2020; McDermott et al., 2021). Feelings of hopelessness, helplessness, grief, 
sadness and ambiguous loss (Catalpa and McGuire, 2018) can circulate 
within the family, making way for affective reorientation among family 
members, not only towards each other but also towards the future temporal- 
ity of the family, as roles, boundaries and meaning must be reconceptualised 
within family relationships (Alegria, 2018; Kelley, 2020). When the child’s 
gender non-normativity is experienced as a deviation from the line and 
when this deviation is experienced as a threat to the family’s ‘idealisation of 
domestic privacy’ (Ahmed, 2010: 90), the gender non-normative agent can 
become an affect alien, killing the ‘joy of the family’ and, by extension, ‘kill- 
ing the family by killing the association with joy’ (49). Alienation can lead 
to a particular uncertainty about being in or out of the family (Catalpa and 
McGuire, 2018). 

The family tends to function as a mechanism of social reproduction 
(Bourdieu, 2000) or, as Ahmed (2010: 91) puts it, as a ‘straightening device’ 
that attempts to line the agents up with the lines that are already given. 
Despite familial intimacy carrying the promise of recognition, generosity, 
reciprocity and loyalty, it sometimes ends up as a ‘terrible spectacle’ of dis- 
respect, violence and negation (Berlant, 1998: 281). Even if the promise 
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remains at least partially unfulfilled, its hold over agents can persist, if only 
for a time, in an almost ‘cruelly optimistic way’ (Berlant, 2011: 24). This 
‘stickiness’ of affective orientation towards the family as a happy object 
can be difficult to overcome, and as such, it can hold agents in place, even 
discourage them from straying away from the given gendered lines one is 
expected to follow: ‘emotions are “sticky”, and even when we challenge our 
investments, we might get stuck’ (Ahmed, 2014a: 16). 

To gain insight into what makes this particular affective orientation stick 
and an agent get stuck, even when the family disregards transgender iden- 
tity, I turn to Bourdieu’s approach to the family. According to Bourdieu 
(1996), the family is grounded in particular affective principles embodied 
in agents. Family intimacy is constituted and sustained by the immense 
amount of social and symbolic work that almost magically transforms obli- 
gations (e.g. caring for a child) into affects (parental love) and affects into 
obligations (e.g. feeling a certain way towards family members; filial love), 
giving rise to affective obligations and obliged affections (Bourdieu, 1996; 
2000). This web of affects and obligations should be approached specifi- 
cally as a web rather than as clearly delineated and separate domains, and 
it is this web that acts as a force of family fusion — especially an affective 
one (Bourdieu, 1996) — for ‘getting along’ (Ahmed, 2006a: 36) and aiming 
to overcome the family’s forces of fission (Bourdieu, 1996). Furthermore, 
and in line with Ahmed’s (2004; Schmitz and Ahmed, 2014) conception 
of the sociality and historicity of affective orientations, the familial web of 
affects and obligations covers its traces: it is naturalised (Bourdieu, 1996), 
and roles within the family, such as ‘sibling’ and ‘child’, along with the prac- 
tical dimensions of enacting them, are experienced as ‘private, personal and 
natural identities’ (Freeman, 2007: 298). Because affective orientation 
to family is naturalised and habitualised — being a matter of the uncon- 
scious and routine, of ‘second nature’, as Ahmed (2006b: 129) summarises 
Bourdieu’s concept of habitus — it is hard to stray from well-trodden paths 
(Ahmed, 2019), including from the lost promise of familial intimacy (Sanger 
and Taylor, 2013; Ahmed, 2006b). If familial intimacy typically plays a large 
role in ‘shaping habitus’ (Jamieson, 2011: 5), such a failure of the family to 
maintain intimacy when confronted with transgender lives may necessitate 
the formation and re-formation of the transgender self as tensions between 
self-identity and its maintenance, on one hand, and, on the other, the rela- 
tionships with emotionally close others intensify (Seymour, 1999; Sanger 
and Taylor, 2013). 

I am interested in the subtle and powerful affective mechanisms — the 
one-way stickiness of guilt, shame and responsibility — that circulate within 
the family and call the familial affective obligations and obliged affections 
into action in an attempt to overcome the forces of fission. These forces are 
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mistakenly attributed to transgender life rather than to a failure of familial 
intimacy to deliver what was promised by disregarding, neglecting or reject- 
ing transgender existence (Bourdieu, 1996, 2000; Ahmed, 2004, 2006a, 
2010). Affective obligations and obliged affections (Bourdieu, 1996) can 
sustain a particular affective orientation towards the family as an object to 
attach to — alive and sticky, despite its now-revealed ‘conditionality of hap- 
piness’ (Ahmed, 2010: 56) — and it is these dynamics I turn to in the next 
section. 


On monsters, murderers, betrayals and ‘no matter whats’ 


As mentioned earlier, in this section I present four narratives told by gender 
non-binary youth. The generic term ‘non-binary’ is used here to capture the 
plurality of gender identities beyond the socially dominant genders (men, 
women). Those who identified as non-binary (23), were over eighteen years 
old at the time of the interviews, and resided in Slovenia were eligible to 
participate in the research. The research method used was in-depth inter- 
views, as this allowed participants to dictate the pathways of the narrative 
and gave us deeper insights into the experiences that are most relevant to 
non-binary people. I used snowball sampling, where new participants are 
sampled through the existing ones, which is most useful when researching 
marginalised, hard-to-reach social groups (Emmel et al., 2007; Ritchie and 
Lewis, 2003). The average age of all participants was 27.2 years, and the 
majority of participants (fifteen) were between twenty-three and twenty- 
eight years old. Interviews were transcribed and analysed (Berg, 2001; 
Braun and Clarke, 2013), using the MAXQDA program tool for analys- 
ing qualitative data (VERBI Software, 2017). Transcripts were read several 
times to make a set of initial observations and identify core themes across 
the data. This was followed by code assignments and the formation of a set 
of higher-level categories based on the thematic similarity of codes (Braun 
and Clarke, 2013; Saldaña, 2009; Kuckartz and Radiker, 2019).? 

The research focused on various themes, including identity meanings, 
identity trajectories, experiences of misrecognition of transgender identi- 
ties and strategies for coping with socially prevalent misrecognition. The 
latter theme was particularly highlighted in the case of gender non-binary 
individuals, as at the time of writing there is no legislation that specifically 
addresses transgender people in Slovenia. Medical and social gender con- 
firmation procedures are possible if an individual receives a diagnosis of a 
mental health condition, but formal protocols are lacking, and trans health 
care is considered a low priority (Perger, 2021). In short, trans legal citi- 
zenship ‘appears to be emerging in a fragmented and contested way’ and 
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includes many shortcomings, including rights for gender non-binary people, 
who lack the possibility of achieving legal recognition (Kuhar, Monro and 
Takacs, 2017: 107). The transgender community is increasingly encounter- 
ing organised resistance from the so-called ‘anti-gender movements’ (Kuhar, 
Monro and Takacs, 2017; Kuhar and Patternote, 2017; Rener, 2018), which 
further exposes transgender individuals to practices aimed at devaluing their 
gender identities (Perger, 2020). Furthermore, Slovenia is considered to be 
a ‘family-oriented society’ (Rener, 2006a), with families strongly charac- 
terised by what Rener (2006b) calls ‘generational peace’ with strong verti- 
cal (intergenerational) and horizontal (extended kinship) instrumental and 
emotional support. Thus, family values are strong in Slovenia. According to 
the 2020 Slovenian Public Opinion Survey (Hafner-Fink et al., 2020), 81.2 
per cent of participants considered family as something that is extremely 
important in their lives (receiving ten out of ten points). 

In this section, I focus on selected narratives of gender non-binary indi- 
viduals who experienced negative responses from their families when dis- 
closing their gender identity. I focus on these stories in order to gain insight 
into the mechanisms of affective obligations and obliged affections that help 
to sustain affective orientations towards the family. To achieve this, I draw 
on four narratives by Izak (demiboy, twenty-three), Djuro (non-binary, 
twenty-two), Metka (trans woman, agender; twenty-three) and Alex (queer, 
non-binary, twenty-four). 


Undoing the social fiction of familial intimacy 


Despite negative and often violent reactions, it can prove difficult for non- 
binary agents to distance themselves from familial relationships precisely 
because bodily emotions hold them in their place. They find themselves in 
an ambivalent situation because they are invested in the family according 
to the social fiction surrounding it — love, loyalty, care, support — but do 
not find this in practice. A large body of research shows that parents’ nega- 
tive or ambivalent reactions (‘tolerating but not accepting’) are the main 
modalities of initial reactions to their child’s disclosure of transgender iden- 
tity (Grossman et al., 2005; Nuttbrock et al., 2009; Fiani and Han, 2019; 
Bennett and Donatone, 2020; Johnson et al., 2020). Additionally, non- 
binary individuals are exposed to ‘contradictory processes of inclusion and 
exclusion’ (Vijlbrief, Saharso and Ghorashi, 2020: 101) and invalidation 
practices, giving rise to ‘negative affective and cognitive processes’ (confu- 
sion, self-doubt, shame, frustration) (Johnson et al., 2020: 222). However, 
the affective responses of transgender individuals to such reactions are usu- 
ally overlooked (Catalpa and McGuire, 2018), and this chapter aims to fill 
this gap. 
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By silencing and disregarding transgender identity, the social fiction of 
the family begins to come apart and is at least temporarily exposed as con- 
ditional. The ambivalence of affective obligations and obliged affections, as 
amplified in the case of transgender identity, is made visible in the following 
story told by Alex about ‘sibling love’: 


[My brother] was very verbally abusive, emotionally abusive. He threatened 
me a lot, he yelled at me and he was very manipulative ... but at the same time, 
he had this traditionalist, conservative view — that we’re still a family, that 
I’m his brother, that he would kill for me because he loves me. And there was 
a lot of aggression, a lot of humiliation that ended with, ‘But no, you’re my 
brother, and I would kill for you. You’re everything.’ Such an intense conflict 
between the obligation that we’re brothers and what that’s supposed to mean, 
and on the other side, he disrespected the only thing about me; he rejected it 
and wanted it to change. On one side, ‘I love you and I would kill for you’, 
but on the other side, ‘You have to change because if you don’t, our family is 
[expletive] up.’ (Alex) 


Even though the family is socially endowed with the idea of being a ‘world of 
non-violence’, grounded in full reciprocity and ‘mutual recognition’, which 
enables family members to feel justified in existing as they are (Bourdieu, 
2001: 110), sibling love, as Alex experiences it, is full of (gendered) con- 
ditions. By being conditional, familial intimacy proves fragile because it is 
vulnerable to affective circulations in all directions, from aggression to decla- 
rations of love. Because of Alex’s transgender identity, the family’s existence 
is perceived to be threatened, and demands for ‘remedies’ are made that run 
counter to the social fiction of the family: “You have to change, because oth- 
erwise ...’ It is this demand for the family to be reproduced that reveals the 
‘vulnerability of its form’ (Ahmed, 2010: 49, fn. 40). Rather than recognising 
the lack of acceptance as a threat to the family, the source of the ‘injury’ to 
the family is misplaced to transgender life (Ahmed, 2006a). From the above 
quote, it is clear that Alex’s sibling is himself stuck in the complex interplay 
and ambivalence of affective obligations and obligated affects (unconditional 
love for his sibling) (Bourdieu, 1996) on one hand, and the sociality and 
conditionality of happiness and family as a ‘happy object’ that contains the 
demand to reproduce straight (cisnormative) lines (Ahmed, 2010) on the 
other. Izak’s narrative of the violence they experienced from parents due to 
their transgender status further shows how complex the web of affective 
obligations and obliged affections is. In the same gesture in which Izak is 
rejected by their parents, the parents attempt to emotionally compel Izak 
to ‘be who they are’ — that is, to live in a gender assigned to them at birth — 
by appealing to Izak’s affections for their siblings. In other words, affective 
obligations and obliged affections — Izak’s love for their siblings — are turned 
against Izak and their transgender identity, rather than enacted for Izak: 
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[My parents asked me] why I have to make such drastic changes, whether I 
couldn’t accept myself as I am ... that I should think of my brothers and sisters 
and how they will suffer. I don’t know, [my parents said] that the fact that I 
am who I am is worse than dying. That I’m a freak. ... Who’s going to love me 
anyway? Because when I get hormones, I’ll be, like, I don’t know, the biggest 
freak in the world. (Izak) 


To secure its fiction of stability and unity, the family can use the force of 
affective obligations and obliged affections against those who supposedly 
threaten to dissolve the family by their gender non-normativity. Izak’s story 
shows that affects move and circulate between agents in ways that are not 
entirely random (Ahmed, 2004). They can (predominantly) stick to those 
who transgress boundaries (e.g. the boundaries of gender normativity). In 
this case, the ‘calls for affection’ — towards siblings, towards family — while 
one is denied the same because of being transgender, act as ‘calls to order’ 
(Bourdieu, 1991: 124), aiming to discourage straying away from the well- 
trodden path of cisnormativity in the name of family and to maintain the 
signs of ‘getting along’ (Ahmed, 2006a: 36). 


Loosening the grip of affective obligations and obliged affections: 
‘Journeying away’ from (and sometimes back to) the family 


Despite the suspension of the aforementioned ‘miraculous truce’ of famil- 
ial intimacy, the weight of affective obligations and obliged affections on 
non-binary individuals remains, even though their transgender identity is 
disregarded. This shows the affective dimensions of the difficulties of walk- 
ing ‘the wrong way’, as it is the collective feeling of a crowd, including a 
collective affective orientation towards the family as a happy object, that 
keeps pushing and shoving the non-binary individual towards the ‘straight 
line’ (Schmitz and Ahmed, 2014: 106). These difficulties attest to a deeply 
embodied principle of affectivity, inclining individuals to feel a certain way 
towards the family, regardless of its practices, and these inclinations are 
not easily overcome by will and choice alone; they may demand attempts, 
failures and fighting against what is embodied in the agents themselves 
(Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992; Bourdieu, 2000, 2020): 


Every weekend, they [expletive] me up, and then it would take me the whole 
workweek to get myself back into shape so they could [expletive] me up all 
over again. ... I had to go through some processes because I was brought up 
to believe that family is an environment that suits you best, is the coolest and 
is kind of a safe haven ... and then the pure physical distance — that I wasn’t 
going home every week — helped. ... It helped me to see that I’m cool without 
them, that they’re the real problem that’s been gnawing at me, that I’ve always 
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gone into some kind of fight mode when I’ve been home because of them so I 
could survive the fact of being home. (Izak) 


As Izak’s story shows, the weight of affective obligations and obliged affec- 
tions attempts to hold them in ‘the most appropriate’ place, despite the fam- 
ily ‘gnawing’ at Izak’s existence. The story shows how Izak is affected by 
the promise of the family as a happy object, and how a refusal to reproduce 
straight lines gives rise to attempts to affectively reorient themself (Ahmed, 
2006a). Nevertheless, the weight of affective obligations and obliged affec- 
tions is not fully determining; a gap remains in the determination of feel- 
ing (Bourdieu, 1996; Ahmed, 2006a). Alternative affective intimacies of 
‘other worlds’, such as friendship and LGBTIQ+ communities (Hines, 2007; 
Sanger, 2010; Perger, 2020), and physical and temporal distance can encour- 
age affective reorientations towards and attachment to the family by allow- 
ing the grip of affective obligations and obligated affects to loosen its hold. 
This may suffice to strengthen the steps taken on the less-trodden gender- 
non-normative paths enough to make them resistant to affective ‘calls to 
order’ by family (Bourdieu, 2000: 176). At the same time, it is a child’s 
distancing from familial intimacy that can push the family to acknowledge 
its initially failed promises and attempt to fulfil them after all. The following 
story shows the possibilities of (re)building affective practices in such a way 
that non-binary gender existence becomes (more) possible without sacrific- 
ing either transgender identity or familial intimacy: 


I went back [to the family] and [the brother] is still in those stories, but I man- 
aged to set the boundaries and tell him that things are not black and white. 
[...] Now it’s really good because even though our relationship is not optimal 
yet, he doesn’t overwhelm me or my parents. [...] I also told my parents that, 
yeah, my gender identity is confused, and they were like ... we talked explic- 
itly for the first time about my orientation, my identity, and it was like, ‘Look, 
Alex, whatever happens, happens. We’re in this together.’ [...] It’s important 
for me [...] that there are no outright rejections now like there were in the 
beginning. (Alex) 


For others, loosening the grip of the web of affective obligations and obli- 
gated affects and affectively reorienting away from the promise of a happy 
object is not so much a temporal step as it is a prolonged, if not a final, step. 
Metka’s story below demonstrates the weight of affects as obligations that 
make it difficult for her to distance herself from the family that silences her 
transgender identity in order to secure the seemingly threatened existence of 
the family. The web of affective obligations and obliged affections remains 
embodied and is carried around in a more or less heavy ‘bag’ of guilt, shame 
and feelings of betrayal: of betraying the family by becoming transgender 
and of betraying herself by allowing her gender identity to be misrecognised 
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and devalued by remaining in contact with the family and maintaining the 
idea and image of its intimacy: 


Guilt? Yes. Absolutely. I still have it. Still, because I would prefer not to have 
any interaction with [family] at all. This supposed relationship that I have 
with them — that we call each other, that I visit them at Christmas ... while 
my life as such is completely disregarded, that’s terrible. I don’t want to have 
that. Nevertheless, I still do that; Pd feel guilty if I said, ‘Hey, I never want to 
hear from you again because you have a bad influence on me.’ I don’t know. 
Would that make me responsible for my parents’ heartbreak? I would feel 
totally guilty. I already felt guilty when I told them I had a boyfriend because 
there was such a negative reaction that I thought Pd killed people, like I was 
a [expletive] murderer, like I literally destroyed their lives, like they told me. 
And I was like - am I really that person? So, yeah, you can ... maybe guilt is a 
very mild word. I don’t even know how to describe it. (Metka) 


Furthermore, and as shown in the next excerpt, despite intimacy being lost 
due to a disregard of Metka’s transgender identity, family still ‘binds and 
is binding’ (Ahmed, 2010: 45). In other words, affective obligations and 
obliged affections — especially guilt and the feeling of responsibility — hold 
Metka in place in terms of her orientation towards the family: 


You know, I think I’ve lost respect. I’ve lost so much of this ... sharing of inti- 
macy, sharing of, you know, things that matter. I don’t care about it anymore. 
I think ... I feel bad because it’s obvious that, I don’t know, my mother wants 
to have some kind of relationship with me. [...] But look, honey, it can’t be 
good as long as you refuse to see me as a person. [...] Yeah, we can talk about 
the weather once a week. We can tell each other what we’re going to make for 
lunch on Sundays, but that’s it. What kind of relationship is that? None at all. 
It’s the dregs of a relationship. (Metka) 


In other words, despite losing the ‘things that matter’, the signs of ‘getting 
along’ (Ahmed, 2006a: 36) are maintained. The pretence is kept up because 
the price of not doing it — feeling responsible for the heartbreak of one’s par- 
ents, for destroying their lives, for ‘murdering’ one’s family, in other words, 
of feeling responsible for family fission because of one’s transgender iden- 
tity — is felt to be too high. It is the feelings of responsibility and guilt that 
circulate within the family and one-sidedly stick to Metka that holds her in 
place despite becoming affectively alienated (Ahmed, 2006a) by familial rela- 
tionships becoming ‘none at all’. Deeply embodied affective obligations and 
obliged affections (Bourdieu, 1996) set the price for her supposed ‘betrayal’ 
of the family, stemming from her straying away from the inherited lines of 
cisnormativity. The family, stripped of its intimacy, persists but at the expense 
of Metka’s transgender identity, which remains unrecognised and silenced. 
Despite maintaining family relations, affective intimacy is lacking precisely 
because of the demands to silence transgender identity ‘in the name of family’. 
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While a family’s chipping away at transgender existence (‘we don’t accept 
you as you are’) serves as a ‘pressure point’ for directing one towards the 
straight lines of cisnormativity, it may also become a ‘breaking point’ that 
unbinds one from the family and the embodied affective orientation towards 
it that stems from the promise of happiness attached to an image of fam- 
ily (Ahmed, 2006b: 90). Nevertheless, even though it is now reduced, the 
weight of affective obligations and obliged affections remains, as the prom- 
ise of a happy object leaves its traces in the form of a feeling of loss: 


In the end, [family] are the people you know all your life. ‘Knowing’ is now 
something relative, but you live with them, coexist with them, and it’s not 
easy to lose that. That sense of belonging and the sacredness of [family] that 
presumably stays when everyone else leaves you — I’ve never experienced that. 
[...] At the same time, they don’t give you that actual sense of belonging — ‘We 
don’t accept you as you are. We are bothered by you, but you are still one of 
us.’ And I presumably belong. [...] But it’s terrible to miss people who are 
toxic to you. Once, I wrote down a phrase — wait, I need to remember it — 
‘Trying hard to heal my wounded heart by loving its poison.’ ... That’s one of 
the worst things because you love that poison, like a drug, even though you 
know it’s killing you, but you can’t do without it until you make a decision, 
but you’ll always need it. Because this addiction doesn’t stop! (Djuro) 


To avoid a deterministic reading of the affective orientation towards particu- 
lar objects, that is, of being disposed to feel in certain ways, it is important 
to keep in mind that the above stories are a snapshot in time. They provide a 
snapshot of a dynamic rather than once-and-for-all affective (re)orientations 
towards familial intimacy. Although Djuro’s narrative was fatalistic at the 
time (‘because this addiction doesn’t stop!’), affects do move and re/make 
worlds (Ahmed, 2004), and affective orientations towards the family can be 
reconfigured based on heterogeneous experiences throughout life (Bourdieu, 
2000; see also McNay, 2000). Nonetheless, Djuro’s narrative offers signifi- 
cant insight into the ways in which affective obligations and obliged affections 
can be experienced and felt. The perceived and experienced fatum, a fatalistic 
verdict of never being able to renounce that which ‘kills you’, of what is tear- 
ing away one’s transgender existence in order to secure the existence of family 
— ironically as united and mutually loving — shows how the sociality and his- 
toricity of an affective orientation towards the family, embodied as affective 
obligations and obliged affections, tend to hold people in place. 


Discussion 


Experiences of family rejection due to one’s transgender status are not the 
only possible outcome, although they are common, given cisnormativity 
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(see, e.g., Fuller and Riggs, 2018; Riggs, von Doussa and Power, 2016; 
Weinhardt et al., 2019). Moreover, Bourdieu (2001: 83) notes that the family 
is one of the most important mechanisms contributing to the ‘maintenance’ 
of social permanencies, including gender divisions. An agent who deviates 
from what the family unwittingly and sometimes unwillingly reproduces, 
namely, gender normativity, is perceived as becoming ‘unsupportive’ of the 
forces of family fusion. As Ahmed (2014b: 113) notes in her discussion of 
wilful subjects, such a child is perceived as refusing to become ‘a support- 
ive limb’ to ‘give a hand’ in the social reproduction that (also) takes place 
through and with the help of the family. In other words, an agent becomes 
a ‘non-reproductive agent’, an agent who does not follow the (gendered) 
‘footsteps of those who have gone before’ (Ahmed, 2019: 212). 

By being perceived as a force of fission (Bourdieu, 1996) — of division 
rather than fusion — the agent is held responsible for disturbing the prom- 
ises of family as the happy object (Ahmed, 2010). Through these cracks 
seeps a story of naturalised rather than natural affective orientation towards 
the family, of socially shaped affective obligations and obliged affections. It 
exposes the social dimension of affects, involving an orientation towards the 
particular objects. What is more, the story exposes the normative and evalu- 
ative dimension of the affects, to which the affective intimacy of family is 
not exempt despite the myths surrounding it: ‘The process of deciding what 
is bad or wrong involves affects’ (Ahmed, 2014a: 203), which makes emo- 
tions, understood as moving and being moved, bound up ‘with the securing 
of social hierarchy’ (4). Through these stories, the affective intimacy of fam- 
ily is exposed as being full of ‘subtle affective mechanisms’ directing agents 
towards the inherited lines that one is supposed to follow. What is more, 
these affective mechanisms of familial intimacy are powered by affective obli- 
gations and obliged affections (Bourdieu, 1996, 2000; see also Threadgold, 
2020) that one should feel towards the family and its members, and it is 
these affective obligations and obliged affections that make the stakes high. 
Namely, straying away from the inherited paths, refusal to inherit them, 
means being perceived as responsible and, what is more, feeling responsible 
for others’ unhappiness: “To follow a different path would be to not only 
compromise your own happiness but the happiness of others’ (Schmitz and 
Ahmed, 2014: 103). In this way, Metka fears becoming a ‘murderer’ of her 
family, ‘as if her life would amount to the killing of the body of which she 
is a part’ (Ahmed, 2014b: 113). What is more, this web of affective obliga- 
tions and obliged affections keeps an affective orientation towards the fam- 
ily — as an object one should be oriented and attached to — alive, because it 
promises happiness, even when it fails to deliver on the promise. However, 
it is also affects, including affective obligations and obliged affections, that 
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can reorient parents towards a child’s transgender status, as is evident from 
Alex’s narrative, where family fusion (‘no matter what’) was reaffirmed after 
an initial rejection of Alex’s transgender identity. 

Thus, the stories of gender non-binary individuals tell as much about 
habitualised affective orientation to family as they do about dynamic 
reorientations that are not contained by sociality and historicity (see, e.g., 
Blackman and Venn, 2010; Seigworth and Gregg, 2010; Slaby, Mihlhoff 
and Wiischner, 2019). These are also the stories of affective dimensions — 
of anger, frustration, disappointments, sadness and pain — that can act as 
a breaking point for distancing oneself from these relations. Those who 
‘journey away’ from affective intimacy may do so only for a time — the time 
necessary to build up resilience to the family’s negative judgements. Yet, for 
others, affective reorientation to the family — as something that chips away 
at their existence by giving rise to feelings of humiliation, disrespect and 
guilt — is a more final step. However, even in these cases, where affective 
obligations and obliged affections have been transcended despite the dif- 
ficulties of doing so, subjective historicity in the shape of memories remains 
to ‘haunt’ gender non-binary individuals, if only in the form of feelings of 
loss that give rise to an awareness of a lack of familial affective intimacy 
in a space where one is socially expected to find it. These stories reveal the 
messiness of affective orientations and reorientations, of an entangled web 
of affects and obligations, and, as Ahmed puts it (2006a: 33), ‘how we are 
touched by what comes near’ and, what is more, by what goes away. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have attempted to sketch out the dynamics of an affec- 
tive orientation towards familial intimacy as a happy object and towards 
the promise of happiness that is disrupted when met with the transgender 
lives of family members. Using Ahmed’s approach to emotions as encom- 
passing ‘bodily processes of affecting and being affected’ (2014a: 208; see 
also 2004, 2006a; Schmitz and Ahmed, 2014) and Bourdieu’s concept of 
affective obligations and obliged affections (1996, 2000), I have attempted 
to show how gender non-binary individuals are affected by the promise of 
family as a happy object. Their stories show that family produces not only a 
‘happy immersion’ (Bourdieu, 2000: 166) — pleasures, well-being, joys — as 
the myths surrounding it promise, but also the ambivalences of belonging 
and alienation. As the stories of gender non-binary individuals demon- 
strate, it is (also) the deep embodiment of affective obligations and obliged 
affections that makes distancing oneself from these intimacies difficult and 
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hardly amenable, according to the agent’s ‘controls of the will’ (Bourdieu, 
2000: 171). 

I argue that this very point of acknowledging the embodiment of affec- 
tive obligations and obliged affections — affects in their habitualised form — 
and their social dimensions are one of the most productive intersections of 
Bourdieu’s and Ahmed’s approaches, on one hand, and affective intimacies on 
the other. As the data show, affective intimacies are not only about closeness 
and proximity, but also about exposures, vulnerabilities, and orientations. 
The narratives reveal an often neglected side of affective intimacies — not only 
in terms of vulnerabilities and exposures — but also in terms of the social 
weight they might carry. More than that, they expose the web of affects — 
obligations that persist within the family even as its intimate character dimin- 
ishes due to the disregard for, and rejection of, transgender lives. 

Although the chapter addresses the phenomenon of affective intimacies 
from a particular perspective that is in no way capable of fully encompass- 
ing their complexities, it nonetheless enables us to gain an insight into 
socially shaped, habitualised and embodied affective orientations towards 
family intimacy, where emotions, including their entanglement with bod- 
ily sensations and thought categories, move agents towards and away from 
certain objects as well as render them stuck in an ambivalent experiential 
mess, containing bags of guilt, shame and responsibility. These bags are 
hard to put down, precisely because — as gender non-binary individuals’ 
stories show us — they are carried alongside experiential dimensions of 
care, pleasure, joys and affections, even if those persist only in the form 
of memories. 


Notes 


1 Sara Ahmed uses the concept of ‘emotions’ in a way that encompasses bodily/ 
corporeal reactions, values, ideas and judgements, thus including the level of 
thoughts (Schmitz and Ahmed, 2014). I will use emotions and affects in the 
broader sense of emovere (Ahmed, 2014a: 11) — to move and be moved — while 
acknowledging that in everyday life, affecting and being affected, as well as 
moving and being moved are inseparable domains. Put differently, I follow 
Ahmed and her understanding of emotions as well as her understanding of 
affective orientation and affective economies. 

2 The research titled ‘Everyday life of individuals with non-binary gender and 
sexual identities’ was co-financed by the Slovenian Research Agency through its 
Young Researcher Programme (2015-2019). Additional research work on the 
empirical data was financed by the Slovenian Research Agency (research core 
funding No. P5-0183). The funder played no role in study design, collection, 
analysis and interpretation of data, and they accept no responsibility for contents. 
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Affective intimacies of gender 
assemblages: Closeness and distance 
in LGBTQ+ women’s relationships 


Annukka Lahti 


I think that sharing everyday life with a woman is somehow very easy 
going and smooth, being together and separate, it intertwines much 
more easily [than with a man]. Communicating is easier and it is easier 
to stay on board [with] what the other person is going to do, wants 
and wishes, the communication is somehow open. (Interview with a 
bisexual woman, 2014) 


When women! (including cis, trans and genderqueer women) who I have 
interviewed talk about their past or current relationships with women, there 
is often closeness and intimacy — a kind of easiness — present in the female 
relationships. In the extract above, Jenny, who was married to a man at the 
time of the interview, talked about her past female relationship in longing 
terms. Minna, a lesbian woman, whose relationship with her female partner 
had ended recently due to the partners’ conflicting childbearing intentions, 
described the relationship: ‘Our relationship was in every way very good 
and balanced.’ This kind of easiness did not exclude LGBTQ+ women from 
depicting problems and difficulties in their relationships, and often they did, 
particularly when I interviewed them about relationships that had ended.* 
Yet, those women who had been in relationships with men often contrasted 
relationships with women with their past or current relationships with men, 
wherein they spoke of a certain kind of distance between themselves and 
their male (ex-)partners and ‘being in different worlds’. Women and non- 
binary interviewees who had mainly had relationships with women saw 
more variation between relationships. These observations evoke many ques- 
tions and thoughts about the significance of gender in relationships between 
women. 

Another theme that raised questions of how gender matters in LGBTQ+ 
women’s relationships was how they built families, took care of their chil- 
dren and shared childcare and domestic responsibilities with their women 
partners before and after their separations. Often when a child was born to 
a couple or one of the partners yearned for a child, it could either enhance 
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the closeness and proximity between the partners or create distance between 
them. Sometimes the arrival of a child also meant the arrival of unequal 
ways of sharing childcare and domestic responsibilities in a relationship. 
While previous studies have demonstrated that in general same-sex cou- 
ples, especially female couples, share household chores, childcare and emo- 
tion work more equally than mixed-sex couples (e.g. Brewster, 2016; Gotta 
et al., 2011; Umberson et al., 2015), this does not happen automatically in 
all LGBTIQ+ relationships (Kelly and Hauck, 2015). This might concern 
particularly those LGBTIQ+ people’s relationships that have ended, as is 
the case in this study. Often sharing of housework and childcare are ana- 
lysed from the point of view of how LGBTIQ+ people challenge or repro- 
duce unequal gendered conventions of heterosexual relationships (Jurva and 
Lahti, 2019; Kelly and Hauck, 2015). However, I argue that the framework 
of gendered conventions is limited. Unequal gendered practices in female 
couples do not necessarily mean that one of the partners would carry a 
greater responsibility of every domestic sphere: e.g. childcare, household 
chores and supporting one’s partner emotionally. Rather there are practices 
that resemble hierarchical gendered conventions of heterosexual relation- 
ships, but they are mixed and matched between partners in various ways. 
In this chapter I utilise the Deleuzian concept of ‘assemblage’, which ena- 
bles me to develop the line of inquiry of gendered conventions, as I seek to 
account for variety and change in how gender matters in female relation- 
ships (Coleman and Ringrose, 2013). 

Assemblage theory initiates a consideration of multiplicity, not just in 
terms of multiple gender identities, but in opening up thinking of gender 
as a radically open and unpredictable process (Linstead and Pullen, 2006; 
Kolehmainen, 2020; Schuller, 2020). Instead of seeing gender as an identity 
residing within an individual, gender is thought of as emerging out of the 
dynamic encounters of multiple elements and relations that come together 
in an assemblage (Kolehmainen, 2020; Schuller, 2020). This kind of con- 
ceptualisation challenges the human-centred paradigm of conceptualising 
gender and shifts the focus to processes, entanglements and encounters 
between human and non-human elements (Bennet, 2010; Blackman, 2012; 
Kolehmainen and Juvonen, 2018; Lahti and Kolehmainen, 2020; Ringrose 
and Renold, 2014). Gender is seen as process of becoming across social, 
material, discursive, human and more-than-human worlds: it entangles dif- 
ferent elements and relationships from partners and relationship dynam- 
ics to other involved people (friends, children, relatives etc.), from societal 
power relations and ideals (gendered conventions, relationship norms, het- 
eronormativity, homo- and transphobia etc.) to non-human elements (gen- 
dered spaces, events, living/housing arrangements etc.). However, it is not 
only the elements that make up the multiplicity, but rather the relations 
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between elements, which are essential for analysing assemblages (Coleman 
and Ringrose, 2013; Lahti and Kolehmainen, 2020). 

Thinking of gender as a flexible assemblage illuminates the multiple 
affective intimacies that emerge when bodies meet in these complex configu- 
rations. Intimacy is not only seen as a feature of human relations, but rather 
affective intimacies are emergent qualities of the web of relations and inter- 
actions of many bodies and forces in the gender assemblages (Latimer and 
Gómez, 2019). My analysis will highlight how the closeness and distance 
between partners, as well the unjust ways of sharing childcare and house- 
work, is an effect of multiple elements in a gender assemblage, which con- 
nects bodies, matter, affects, ideas and societal processes in various ways. In 
this chapter, I will pay special attention to the ways gendered bodies become 
intimate or are pushed away from one another as an effect of diverse ele- 
ments coming together in dynamic gender assemblages. 


Gender in LGBTIQ+ relationships: From lesbian 
psychology to gender as an assemblage 


In the 2010s—2020s, gendered dynamics has not been a very popular topic 
in the research on LGBTIQ+ relationships. As a means to fight the stig- 
matisation of LGBTIQ+ relationships, the studies have often compared 
LGBTIQ+ relationships and mixed-sex relationships with an emphasis on 
how ‘similar? LGBTIQ+ couples are to mixed-sex couples (e.g. Balsam et al., 
2008; Goldberg and Garcia, 2015). Any differences between LGBTIQ+ and 
mixed-sex couples are usually explained by the minority stress and discrimi- 
nation faced by LGBTIQ+ couples (Balsam et al., 2017; Frost and LeBlank, 
2019). In Finland, which can be thought of as part of the LGBTIQ+- 
friendly, progressive Nordic countries (Ilmonen et al., 2017: 96), several 
legislative changes have been made since the year 2000 in order to improve 
the legal position of LGBTIQ+ people and their families, although at the 
time of writing (2021) it has been only four years since the Finnish Marriage 
Act became gender neutral (Act 234/1929). During the long and complex 
LGBTIQ+ struggle for recognition, appearing ‘just like heterosexuals’ has 
been a central means through which non-heterosexual desires and rela- 
tional lives have been made intelligible (Warner, 2000; Lahti, 2015). While 
stressing the sameness to heterosexual couples’ norms, it has been difficult 
to articulate any difference from heterosexual relationships (Lahti, 2015). 
My previous study suggested that female couples sometimes downplay the 
positive aspects of their relationships, for example their very positive expe- 
riences of intimacy, sex, sharing housework and taking care of children, to 
appear as similar as possible to mixed-sex couples (Lahti, 2015). 
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In contrast, in lesbian psychology — a lesbian affirmative psychological 
research from the late 1970s onwards, which did not assume homosexual 
pathology and strived to counter discrimination and prejudice against lesbi- 
ans (Ellis, 2015) — of the 1990s and the beginning of the 2000s, the partners’ 
gender was used to explain both intimacy and conflict in lesbian relation- 
ships. It was thought that female couples were prone to be overly close and 
lack personal boundaries — which was referred to as ‘fusion’ — because the 
partners have been socialised as women (Laird, 2000; Causby, Lockhart, 
White and Greene, 1995). The notion of fusion in lesbian relationships was 
first problematised and later proved to be a false assumption (Ellis, 2015). 
It was pointed out that viewing lesbian relationships as fused revealed that 
these relationships were being evaluated through the gender stereotypes and 
standards of heterosexual relationships (Ellis, 2015; Laird, 2000; Frost and 
Eliason, 2014). Also, Frost and Eliason’s (2014) comparative study showed 
that lesbian couples are not more ‘fused’ than other couples. This shows 
that the characteristics that are culturally linked to a good relationship — 
spending time together, closeness and making decisions together — were seen 
as negative and pathological when they appeared in a female relationship 
(Greene, Causby and Miller, 1999). 

Several studies show that female couples are often very satisfied with their 
relationships compared to mixed-sex couples, as found by a study in Finland 
for example (Aarnio et al., 2018; Gottman, Levenson, Gross et al., 2003; 
Gottman, Levenson, Swanson et al., 2003; Kurdek, 2008). This is often 
explained by the female couple’s assumed equality in sharing household chores, 
finances and childcare. Some studies also indicate that female couples’ com- 
munication and fighting skills might be better than those of mixed-sex cou- 
ples (Gottman, Levenson, Gross et al., 2003; Gottman, Levenson, Swanson 
et al., 2003). Studies also show that women in heterosexual relationships do 
more emotion work than men, for example, work of taking care of others’ 
emotional needs, improving others’ well-being and maintaining harmonious 
relationships (Duncombe and Marsden, 1993; Strazdins and Broom, 2004). 
Umberson et al.’s study (2015), which included lesbian, gay and heterosexual 
couples, paid attention to emotion work in long-term relationships. The study 
found that emotion work - sharing feelings and supporting each other emo- 
tionally — was important to all women in the study regardless of their rela- 
tionship form. In heterosexual relationships, men justified not doing emotion 
work by saying, for example, that they did not know what to do about the 
feelings that bothered their wives. On the contrary, in female couples both 
partners engaged in emotion work, by sharing and discussing emotions and 
supporting each other emotionally. 

However, in the following I will explore how gender matters in LGBTQ+ 
women’s relationships with women, arguing that it is not only a matter of 
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(hierarchical) gendered conventions — e.g. how the housework and child- 
care are shared between partners. Neither can it be reduced to assumptions 
of women’s good communication skills or ability to do emotion work in 
their relationships. My aim is to move beyond frameworks that mobilise 
the binary category of gender as a framework for understanding these rela- 
tionships. Firstly, since the beginning of the 2000s there has been a multi- 
plication of non-binary gender and trans* identities, and a diversification 
of sexualities beyond the binary categories of sex, gender and sexuality. 
Thinking of the diversified possibilities to identify with various gender iden- 
tifies, it is not very simple to say who is ‘of the same gender’ and who is ‘of 
a different gender’, and is it only a narrow group of people that one can 
refer to with a notion, for example, of ‘same-sex female relationships’ or 
‘lesbian relationships’. In this chapter, I will show that gender matters in 
LGBTIQ+ relationships in various ways that go beyond binary notions of 
gender and stereotypical ideas about female relationships. In order to map 
this idea, there is a need to depart from frameworks that reduce gender into 
individual human subjects, individual characteristics or as an identity that 
‘belongs to a person’. Further, the lens of relational affect theories (Seyfert, 
2012) complicates the analysis of gender, shedding light on the forms of 
constituting gender that might hide in the affective flow of ‘happening’ of 
everyday life — relationship events, scenes and experiences — where gender 
comes to matter (Stewart, 2007). 

As Stephen Linstead and Alison Pullen (2006) note, any undertaking 
that strives to move beyond the binary thinking of gender initiates a con- 
sideration of multiplicity, and the way in which multiplicity is conceptu- 
alised has consequences for what kinds of possibilities of thinking about 
gender are opened up. I argue that the question is not only about the 
multiplication of gender identities, but rather that Deleuzo-Guattarian 
thinking opens up new ways of thinking about gender beyond identities. 
In the Deleuzo-Guattarian framework, gender is not seen as an identity 
that can be ‘possessed’ by an individual subject or something that resides 
in a particular gendered body (Linstead and Pullen, 2006; Kolehmainen, 
2020; Schuller, 2020). Rather, gender is conceptualised as becoming in 
and through affective assemblages (Kolehmainen, 2020; Schuller, 2020; 
Ringrose and Renold, 2014). In this framework, gender can be re-imag- 
ined as a non-personal ‘capacity’ assembled through the various elements 
that temporally come together in the dynamics of everyday life (see also 
Coffey, 2020; Fox and Alldred, 2021). Capacities are not inherent but 
emerge relationally as bodies interact with other bodies, things and ideas 
in an assemblage (Deleuze and Guattari, 2004; Fox and Alldred, 2021). 
The unique assembling of bodies increases or diminishes the affective 
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capabilities of the bodies involved in a particular assemblage (Malins, 
2004; Buchanan, 2015; Fox and Alldred, 2021). 

In this chapter, I am particularly interested in how proximity and 
distance between partners emerge as an effect of multiple elements and 
relations of gender assemblages, often in temporally shifting ways (De 
Landa, 2006; Ringrose and Renold, 2014). Affective intimacies are emer- 
gent qualities of the webs of relations and connections in gender assem- 
blages, which can entangle and disentangle elements that do good and 
give pleasure, but also elements that are problematic and can expose us to 
harm and pain (Kinnunen and Kolehmainen, 2019; Latimer and Gómez, 
2019; Lahti, 2018, 2020). Although assemblages are dynamic and multi- 
ple, often there are the processes and elements assembled in certain ways, 
such as in gendered power dynamics, as well as in the harmonious and/ 
or painful relationship dynamics that come together in relationships. By 
approaching gender as an assemblage, I explore the multiplying effects of 
various gender assemblages, and highlight their ongoing relational pro- 
cesses and shifting power dynamics. 


Data and methodology 


For the purposes of this chapter, I analyse two data sets: 1) thirty interviews 
with LGBTIQ+ people who have experienced a recent relationship break-up. 
Of the thirty interviewees, sixteen identified as women, one as a trans woman, 
and six said that their official gender was female. Yet those six who referred 
to this ‘official gender’ reflected their gender in various ways: for example, 
one of them identified as non-binary and had gone through a trans process, 
one identified as ‘gender-neutral’, one said that they didn’t see their gender 
as ‘100% female’ and one referred to expressing gender in varying ways. In 
this chapter, I mainly analyse these twenty-three interviewees and I refer to 
the interviewees as LGBTQ+ women. The four accounts of non-binary gen- 
dered interviewees and the interviews with three men are not excluded on the 
basis of their gender identities, but rather because the themes analysed in this 
chapter did not come up in their interviews. 2) The other data set is a longi- 
tudinal set of interviews, which consists of five (originally seven) couple inter- 
views with bisexual women and their variously gendered partners, conducted 
in 2005, and eleven follow-up interviews conducted some ten years later in 
2014-2015. Participants were aged twenty-two to forty-two at the time of 
the first interview, and thirty-two to fifty-two at the follow-up interview. By 
the time of the follow-up interviews, the majority of the couples interviewed 
in 2005 had separated, and most of them had new partners. Both sets of 
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interviews were in-depth and conducted in Finnish cities and towns. Because 
of COVID-19 in 2020-2021, the last twenty-one separation interviews were 
conducted via Zoom. All interviews lasted between one and four hours. They 
were audio-recorded and transcribed. 

Despite the data deriving largely from a separation study, it must be 
noted that in this particular study I’m not interested in finding the reasons 
for LGBTIQ+ people’s separations. Yet, one should be cautious when draw- 
ing conclusions about relationships based on portrayals of relationships that 
have ended. The stories might have been told from a specific affective regis- 
ter of a separated person — often angry, sad and disappointed, especially if 
the separation happened only a short time ago. As one bisexual interviewee 
said: ‘Maybe after ten years I can give a good synthesis about our relation- 
ship, what was good and what was bad in it. What one remembers depends 
a lot [on] the situation at hand, from which one remembers it. And here I am 
reminiscing [on] it as [a] quite recently separated [person].’ Yet, it must be 
noted that bisexual women, in this study in particular, portrayed their past 
relationships with women in a very positive light, even if those relationships 
had ended. 

Instead of representing all of the themes present in the data, I focus on 
two themes in my analysis. These two themes show how proximity, distance 
and gender are entangled in various ways in LGBTQ+ women’s relation- 
ships: 1) the closeness and easiness of LGBTQ+ women’s relationships and 
2) how the interviewees built families, took care of their children, shared 
childcare and domestic responsibilities before and after their separation. 
Inspired by Taina Kinnunen and Marjo Kolehmainen (2019), I analyse the 
two sets of interview data as an archive of material-semiotic experiences 
related to gender assembled in a certain way (see also Schuller, 2020). My 
analysis is detached from ideas that gender could be located in a certain gen- 
dered body, or that it would be ‘just a social construction’ (Kolehmainen, 
2020; Schuller, 2020). Rather, I analyse it as a dynamic and changing assem- 
blage, which conjoins various elements, multiple power relations and affec- 
tive intimacies (Kolehmainen, 2020; Schuller, 2020). From a Deleuzian 
viewpoint, the methodological task is to identify these various elements and 
relations within an assemblage (Fox and Alldred, 2015). My aim is to shift 
the focus from the human-centred paradigm that would approach gender 
as pre-defined individual property, to a more nuanced approach wherein 
the multiple elements and affective effects of a gender assemblage can be 
identified. My analysis will show how the entangled elements and affective 
intimacies of gender assemblages can create proximity and distance between 
partners in temporally shifting ways. Instead of analysing only one ele- 
ment or dimension as determinant over others — for example, thinking that 
relationships are determined by partners’ genders — I pay attention to the 
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multiple elements that come together in gender assemblages, shaping emerg- 
ing affective intimacies, as well as equalities and inequalities in LGBTQ+ 
women’s relationships. 


Accumulating affective intimacies in LGBTQ+ 
women’s gender assemblages 


In this section I analyse gender assemblages of LGBTQ+ women, which 
emerge as a co-constitution of human and non-human elements such as 
sexual desire, past and current relationship experiences, gendered spaces, 
cultural ideas regarding masculinity and femininity and (shared) values and 
interests. I further analyse the multiple affective intimacies that emerge as an 
effect of the different elements and relations coming together in these gender 
assemblages. 

Desire was an important element that brought women closer to other 
women as partners. Thinking with the Deleuzian notion of desire as pro- 
ductive and seeking (see Mazzei, 2013) it is possible to analyse the forces of 
desire that are acting through and with the research participants, produc- 
ing changes within the complex configurations of their gender assemblages 
(Ringrose and Renold, 2014). For Malvina, it was her child’s birth that gave 
a push to her intensifying desires for women, which affected the entangle- 
ments of her relational assemblage: 


I have always had sexual relationships with both men and women ... but 
... I come from ... a very conservative background and family... When my 
child was born, things started to pour over me like an avalanche ... In that 
wrestling I started to tear down walls around me and in the long run the long 
relationship, the marriage was left behind and then men completely. I am not 
in contact with my parents any more ... after ... Pve got [the] freedom to live 
the kind of life I want to have for myself. 


In this gender assemblage, Malvina’s parents and conservative upbringing had 
blocked the becoming of her desires for women from developing into a couple 
relationship. It was the desire for women that was a productive, propulsive 
force working across the assemblage — producing changes in her relational 
entanglements as she left her marriage and cut the ties to her conservative and 
abusive parents. Although these changes were powerful and led to a divorce 
from her heterosexual marriage, they were gradual and the sum of many ele- 
ments rather than being a sudden discovery of one’s LGBTQ+ identity. One of 
the women, Sara, who had experienced changes in her sexuality in her fifties, 
referred to sexuality as a continuous becoming: ‘I cannot know what I am 
going to desire when I am sixty or seventy. I cannot say if this is some kind of 
stage ... I give myself permission to enjoy it now, at the stage [that] is going 
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on at the moment.’ Yet, sex here also refers to elements beyond individual 
and isolated processes, as becoming sexual also means becoming with societal 
values, different spaces and experiences. Emma relates that she has struggled 
with sexuality in her female relationship: ‘There [have] been difficulties with 
sexuality, maybe with my own inhibitions. It has always been easiest for [us] 
to make love when we have been travelling abroad, [there we have] really 
been able to escape this normative society.’ 

For Malvina, Sara and other women who referred to themselves as ‘late 
bloomers’ there was often an exhilarating feel when they talked about sex- 
uality with women. Sara experienced her desire and her body’s openness 
when having sex with a woman: 


it is somehow almost shocking how a person can be in their lusts when one 
gets to romp with a woman [laughs]. It just feels so dif —, it is on a completely 
different level, and it is [a] very good place for me to be, I enjoy it enormously. 
—and also how [my] body reacts. 


Yet, the desire for women was not only experienced as an exhilarating feel- 
ing when bodies become open to another when having sex, but entangled 
with social and material processes. Becoming an LGBTQ+ woman is a col- 
lective, intersubjective process, rather than an individual and isolated mat- 
ter, as Yiran Wang notes in this volume (Chapter 7). The next excerpt points 
to Emma’s becoming with a gender assemblage that extends itself beyond 
the two female partner’s bodies, working across spaces, events and interests, 
vibrating with affective intimacies: 


When I think about the beginning of me and Marja’s relationship, it was ... 
going in the same direction, doing things together and going about, we trav- 
elled a lot. All the Pride events and gay bars you can find in Europe and all 
over the world, they were really nice trips — also, cultural life and that kind 
of thing [interests] we shared ... I remember after a scientist-heterosexual 
[Emma’s male ex-partner was a scientist] relationship, how important it was 
for me to get to be with a person who shared the same interest[s] and values. 
It brought us together very much and was important to me. 


The affective intimacies of this gender assemblage emerge as a co-constitu- 
tion of many entangled elements: travelling together with one’s female part- 
ner to ‘gay destinations’, collectively becoming with pride events and spaces 
of gay bars, sharing interests and values and attending cultural events with 
one’s partner. These complexly entangled elements and affective intimacies 
thereof also brought the partners closer to each other. Emma contrasts this 
becoming to her previous relationship with a man, who was a scientist, 
implying that the assembled elements, interests and values of a ‘scientist- 
heterosexual’ gender assemblage were of a different kind, possibly creating 
distance between the partners. 
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Affective intimacies in LGBTQ+ women’s gender assemblages often 
extend beyond the intimate couple in other ways. Gender assemblages 
are not just about desire or intimacy between two partners. The intima- 
cies of Emma and Marja’s gender assemblage extended to the collective of 
their friends as they organised an event for them to celebrate their fifteenth 
anniversary. 


When we had been together for fifteen years, we arranged this event for our 
friends on the International Women’s Day and celebrated our time together by 
inviting our friends, raised a toast there. We didn’t make a point about it, that 
this was our fifteenth anniversary, rather like ‘you are most welcome and we 
offer drinks and something to eat’ for our friends. 


In contrast, the next excerpt shows how the binary ideas of gender and 
segregation of gender in many fields of society affect the assembling of gen- 
dered bodies and spaces in ways that can have distancing effects between 
partners in mixed-sex relationships. 


When the partner is of [the] same gender, there is not that certain kind of liv- 
ing in different worlds, which forms, starting from all kinds of [men’s] sauna 
nights and other things. [In a relationship with a woman] it’s not that I would 
hang out with completely different bunch of people [than my partner]. ... that 
kind of segregation can be found in Finland quite a lot. The vocations are very 
gendered, and there is other stuff, in men’s and women’s socialising and talk, 
male bonding and all that ... That is something that I find quite hostile — there 
is [a] certain kind of hostility that I haven’t found in female relationships. — It 
is strange that even there where you are in a very close love relationship, in a 
heterosexual relationship, even inside of that I have experienced that kind of 
cultural hostility, it is there. 


In this gender assemblage, gender segregation affects how gendered bodies 
are brought together and distanced from one another in different spaces. 
Here ‘being in different worlds’ extends itself beyond the two partners, as 
Sanna’s male partners are becoming with a gender assemblage that extends 
to men’s sauna nights and bonding between other male bodies. Working 
life is strongly segregated in Finland to ‘men’s and women’s’ occupations 
(Kauhanen and Riukula, 2019). Segregation and gendered inequalities are 
reproduced in everyday activities, practices and processes, from which men’s 
sauna night is one example (Bolin and Olofsdotter, 2018). Gender segrega- 
tion has an accumulative effect of a certain kind of affective intimacies, as 
Sanna feels that there was hostility present even between the mixed-sex inti- 
mate partners. This kind of effect of gender segregation is demonstrative 
of the ways that bodies are conditioned and condition themselves to one 
another in a set of unequal and uneven relations of power (also Ahmed, 
2000; Zengin, 2016). This does not mean that all LGBTQ+ women would 
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have experienced close relationships with men as hostile, but many spoke of 
a certain kind of distance from their male (ex-)partners. 

The accumulation of affective intimacies of a positive tone in LGBTQ+ 
women’s relationships with women does not mean that all female relation- 
ships would have necessarily been ‘easy’. Some harmonious and close cou- 
ples also ended up separating for various reasons. In Deleuzo-Guattarian 
terms, assemblages are rhizomatic in that they connect embodied, affective 
and psychic elements in many different ways. The compositions of these 
assemblages are varying and unique, as the next excerpt shows: 


A relationship with a woman is somehow, it goes mentally on a deeper level 
and it can be both straining and also kind of more giving, it feels deeper ... 
With those men that I have dated, it has been more straightforward somehow 
easier. Men don’t have that many expectations of me or the relationship. 


The effects of gender assemblages are multiple, as Helena experienced the 
accumulating affective intensities of a female relationship to be both rewarding 
and straining, and felt that relationships with men could be easier. Malvina’s 
first relationship with a woman, in turn, had been tumultuous and ended in 
separation. Yet she looked forward to her future relationships with women: 


Maybe I can best describe it in that I already eagerly look forward [to the 
time] that I am older, in granny’s age. How wonderful it will be when the two 
grannies go about out there, do nice things together ... I like to take part in all 
kinds of cultural events, and go to museums. I like to hang around in cafés and 
libraries ... In my relationships with men, the interests haven’t been quite the 
same. We have done all that [together], but I’ve had this feeling that the other 
person is not so excited about that kind of thing, and does not get as much out 
of it, and then it also flattens one’s own enthusiasm about it. 


In Malvina’s imagining of a future relationship with a woman with shared 
interests, attending cultural events and spaces has an effect of enhancing 
intimacies in the gender assemblage. Gender here again extends to spaces 
and events like museums, libraries, cafés and becoming with them together 
with one’s partner vitalises Malvina as the whole gender assemblage is 
vibrating with energy and affective intimacies. These complexly entangled 
elements and affective intimacies also have the capacity to bring the part- 
ners closer together and energise their bodies as they are becoming with the 
gender assemblage. 


Shifting equalities and inequalities in affective 
gender assemblages with a child 


Having a child or desire for a child was often a very important element in a 
gender assemblage of LGBTQ+ women. Often when a child or a desire for a 
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child was brought into a gender assemblage it could both enhance the close- 
ness and proximity between the partners and create distance between them, 
as an effect of various elements in the assemblage. First, it must be noted that 
whereas it can be normatively expected in a gender assemblage of a heterosex- 
ual woman that (hetero)sexuality, partnership (or marriage) and motherhood 
are tightly entangled (Rich, 1976; Sevon, 2009), in the gender assemblages 
of LGBTQ+ women, love, partnership, desire for a child and building family 
were not entangled in any straightforward way, but rather in many different 
ways. In many women’s gender assemblages the desire for a child was a strong 
cohesive force, stronger than their wish for a partner. Malla, a woman in her 
fifties, said: ‘Then I met my future partner and we got together. It was tinted 
by the fact that I had already decided that I want to have children. — For my 
partner it was like OK, but she wasn’t the pushing force in it.’ 

Often the partners experienced changes in their relationship when the first 
baby came. Katja and Laura are ex-partners who both reminisced on the 
beginning of their relationship as romantic falling-in-love and a time of close- 
ness — in both an emotional and practical sense as they spent a lot of time 
together at the beginning of their relationship. Katja reminisces: “The first 
phase [of the relationship] was before I got pregnant with our first child. We 
were “head over heels in love” and it was always the two of us ... even when 
we were in the company of other people.’ In turn, Laura says: “The first years 
were such a wonderful time, we had such a great time together, we laughed a 
lot.” However, both of them imply that their relationship changed when the 
baby came. Laura relates: ‘But then Jaakko was born and the life changed a 
little and then she [Katja] had her teaching job and positions at the university 
and that kind of thing [on] her mind. Then it was more like this ordinary 
day-to-day life, which made it [the relationship] more difficult. Jaakko was a 
colicky baby and he cried ... for the first six months.’ 

In the couple interview between Katja and Laura, when their first child 
had just been born, Katja described the relationship in terms of the equality 
ideals of a female relationship (see Lahti, 2015). She said to Laura: ‘Well, 
there isn’t such an [expectation] that if you were a guy it would be a big 
thing if you do laundry or ... that kind of expectation like my heterosexual 
female friends talk about how nice it is that the guy also cleans at home, 
etc. I think it would be burdensome if the roles would differ by default.’ Yet, 
after more than ten years and two children, the situation was different — yet, 
very complex. Katja describes in retrospect, after their separation, how the 
housework and child care was divided in their family: 


Well it has been a two-sided thing ... I am the biological mother of the children 
and I stayed at home with both of them for about a year after they were born 
... and yet I was the most career-oriented of us, so after that year I did very 
long working days and she [Laura] was the one who took care of our home. 
So how we shared housework: I think she did 70 percent and I did 30 percent, 
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because I did longer working hours ... and then again I have taken care of 
everything related to children’s hobbies, taking the children to their friend’s 
birthdays, taking the children to day care ... once I almost fainted when I was 
sick and had to fetch a child from the day care ... that was not part of what 
she did with the children. 


I have noted in my field diary that these parts of Katja’s follow-up interview 
are affectively very intense, she has tears in her eyes many times. I also 
remember that at that time, in 2014, I had not heard very many similar 
stories of unjust distributions of housework and childcare in LGBTQ+ rela- 
tionships. Since then, when doing the separation interviews for my postdoc- 
toral study, I heard more stories of this kind. For example, Malla described: 
‘My partner took the role, which is the other role than that of the role of 
biological mother. During the ten years [they were together] it moulded into 
a shape, where I carried the main responsibility of the home and the kids.’ 

I have demonstrated elsewhere with Marjo Kolehmainen (Lahti and 
Kolehmainen, 2020) that when a child is brought into a relationship assem- 
blage, the focus often shifts from a dyadic couple relationship and gender-neu- 
tral ideas into the heteronormative ideas of a family with a mother and a father. 
Following Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari’s (2004) notion of the rhizomatic 
organisation of assemblages, a part of an assemblage can always be plugged 
into another assemblage, where it can grow along its old line or along a new 
line. It seems that heteronormative ways of ‘doing’ gender can also be plugged 
into LGBTQ+ women’s gender assemblages, affecting their lines of becoming. 

Yet, as this could be the case, the situation was often much more complex 
than simply following the unequal gendered conventions of heterosexual 
relationships (Jurva and Lahti, 2019). The unjust ways of sharing childcare 
and housework were often an effect of multiple elements in an assemblage. 
The biological mother carrying the baby in her womb for nine months 
affected how the bodies were conditioned and conditioned themselves to 
one another in female couples’ families as well (also Ahmed, 2000; Zengin, 
2016). Emma depicts: 


When the child was born, the everyday life became easier ... when the child 
was there concretely and she [her partner] could help concretely, the baby was 
a real human being. During the pregnancy she [her partner] couldn’t empa- 
thise ... like what often happens in a heterosexual relationship. The stomach 
gets bigger ... you live through all the phases of the child’s development. I felt 
that after the baby was born our relationship got better and we got closer to 
one another all the time, but it just wasn’t enough. 


While Emma was pregnant, Emma felt that Marja could not relate to the 
embodied experience that Emma went through when the baby grew and 
developed in her womb. Things got better when the baby was born, and 
Marja could engage with the physical act of taking care of the baby. Yet, for 
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Katja and Laura’s family, gender was assembled in a different way, as the 
cultural idea that the biological mother also assumes the main responsibility 
of taking care of the baby when it is born was plugged in. Katja describes 
Laura’s relationship to the baby: ‘She didn’t want to take care of a small 
child — like we had very traditional gender roles in that sense ... the man 
goes to work and the woman takes care of the children.’ Yet, the gender 
assemblage was assembled in more complex ways than just reproducing 
heterosexual gendered conventions. While Katja carried the main respon- 
sibility of taking care of the baby, the sharing of household chores was 
unequally distributed as well, but there the heaviest burden was on Laura’s 
shoulders. Katja notes, “The ... difference [to the traditional gender roles] 
was that my ex-spouse took care of the laundry and cooked the food.’ In 
this gender assemblage, parts of unequal heterosexual relationship dynam- 
ics were plugged into the female couple’s gender assemblage, but they were 
assembled in ways that put both partners in unjust, difficult situations. 

Gender assemblages were thus complex, and although heterosexual gen- 
dered ways could partly be guiding the ways in which the division of care 
and housework was done, the situation was also affected by other elements 
such as the partners being of different LGBTQ+ women’s generations. At 
the time of their first interview, when Katja was in her twenties, a heated 
public debate on same-sex couples’ right to infertility treatments was going 
on in Finland. Although disputed, the emerging ideas of LGBTQ+ fami- 
lies might have especially affected Katja’s becoming as a bisexual woman, 
whereas Laura had also lived her life as part of an earlier generation of 
lesbians and queer women who had often embraced and accepted lifestyles 
without normative families or children (Kuosmanen, 2007; Weston, 1995). 
This resonates with what Emma told about her partner, ‘She never thought 
[of] herself as a parent, and didn’t want to define herself as [a] parent ... well 
she defines herself as a lesbian, but she is Marja, an independent person.’ 
Yet, in this family the everyday living was smooth, and the housework and 
childcare nevertheless were shared equally, as depicted by Emma. This high- 
lights how gender assemblages are multiple and varied, affecting the division 
of housework and childcare in various ways. It depends on the multiple ele- 
ments and relations that come together in a particular assemblage. 

After a relationship break-up, the assembled (unjust) ways of caring 
for the children often continued in various ways. Often the specific gender 
assemblage of unjust ways of taking care of the children could extend itself 
beyond the individual body to material spaces; for example, after the break- 
up one of the women moved into a small flat, where there was no space for 
the children to stay the night. Another woman said that her ex-partner had 
moved twenty kilometres away from her and the children, which made it 
very difficult for the teenage children to visit her as they had various inten- 
sive hobbies near their other mother’s home. 
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The gender assemblage thus extended to material spaces and living 
arrangements, which made it impossible for the parent to take full responsi- 
bility for the children after the break-up. An example of another kind comes 
from Kerttu and Sinikka, whose relationship soon went off rails after their 
child was born. The child had been the cohesive force in their relationship, 
and it continued that way after the break-up. Here the gender assemblage 
of fair sharing of childcare duties extended to the other partner’s flat: ‘There 
was one time, like Sinikka had almost always put him to sleep when he was 
small, and then one time he was ill and somehow he couldn’t sleep in my 
place and instead of saying “bring him here”, she just came here, put him to 
sleep and went away.’ 

Coming back to Katja and Laura, in the gender assemblage of this female 
couple closeness and distance between the partners was strongly entangled 
with the disputes about housework and childcare, but also entangled with dis- 
putes about the time the couple should spend together and apart. Katja said: 


The reason for the break-up was in the end ... the fact that we had such a dif- 
ferent view on how much time we should spend together just the two of us ... 
she didn’t need other people so much, for her our relationship and our family 
was enough and that we would do things together. But for me after a year it 
started to bother me more that I spend too little time with my friends. 


Laura on her part wished that they had had more time together as a family 
and she also felt the burden of the housework: ‘There was too little time we 
spent together. And I was there at home doing housework, taking care of 
that [so that] everything works at least somehow.’ Yet, again, the matter is 
complex and might have to do with the generational gap between the two 
women. When Katja had wished Laura would take a bigger part in their 
public life as a family and socialising with Katja’s friends, Laura missed 
the lesbian community she had been an active member of in another town 
before she had met Katja. She had to leave the community behind when they 
moved to a smaller town with their family. It seemed that Katja was more 
open to socialising as an LGBTQ+ family with the ‘wider world’; whereas in 
Laura’s depictions of these encounters, homophobia and antipathy towards 
their family was present. The generational gap between the two women 
might have also affected how they viewed their possible social circles as a 
female couple and an LGBTQ+ family. 


Conclusion 
This chapter makes a novel contribution to the study of affective intima- 


cies and affective inequalities by exploring the significance of gender in 
LGBTQ+ women’s relationships from an assemblage point of view. The 
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chapter shifts the focus from the human-centred paradigm that would 
approach gender as an identity that ‘belongs to a person’, to exploring 
gender as an assemblage. Gender is seen as a multiplicity emerging out 
of various elements, relations and affects that come together in an assem- 
blage (Coleman and Ringrose, 2013; Kolehmainen, 2020; Schuller, 2020). 
This makes it possible to attune to the accumulating affective intimacies 
as an effect of the interactions of many bodies and forces in gender assem- 
blages, enabling proximities between certain gendered bodies and creating 
distance between others, in temporally shifting ways (De Landa, 2006; 
Ringrose and Renold, 2014). 

The chapter began with an observation of the closeness and easiness of 
certain LGBTQ+ women’s relationships, while others struggle with unequal 
ways of sharing childcare and domestic responsibilities in ways that strik- 
ingly resemble the hierarchical gendered conventions of heterosexual rela- 
tionships. The perspective of accumulating affective intensities in gender 
assemblages makes it possible to approach these issues from a nuanced per- 
spective that goes beyond fixed ideas about LGBTQ+ women’s relationships. 
My analysis shows how the complex and shifting gender assemblages, which 
are a co-constitution of many elements (e.g. sexual desire, psychic entangle- 
ments, cultural norms and ideas about gender, (shared) interests, events and 
material spaces), have an ability to bring certain gendered bodies closer to 
one another, affecting the closeness and ‘smooth sailing’ of everyday life for 
certain LGBTQ+ female relationships. On the other hand, binary ideas of 
gender and gender segregation in many different fields of society affect the 
assembling of gendered bodies in different spaces, in such ways that can 
also have a distancing effect between partners in mixed-sex relationships. 
Gender assemblages have multiple effects, as some LGBTQ+ women expe- 
rienced the closeness of female relationships as a ‘strain’. Closeness can also 
become straining in the course of a relationship, although experienced as 
energising in the beginning. 

Often when a child was brought into a gender assemblage it could both 
enhance the closeness and proximity between the partners or create distance 
between them, as an effect of various elements in the gender assemblage. 
For instance, the arrival of a child could mean that heteronormative ideas of 
gender are plugged into LGBTQ+ women’s gender assemblages and affect 
the ways of taking care of children and dividing housework. Yet, although 
it entailed heteronormative elements, childcare and housework were often 
divided in more complex ways. The analysis also shows how equalities and 
inequalities emerge in temporally shifting ways in LGBTQ+ women’s gen- 
der assemblages and how this is entangled with closeness and distance in 
their relationships. They emerged as an effect of multiple elements in gender 
assemblages, which could include and extend to differing generations of 
women, to the biological mother carrying the baby for nine months, to the 
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repressive cultural ideas that she should also carry the main responsibility for 
the child’s care when it was born, to spatial and geographical living arrange- 
ments after the separation and to disputes about how to appear in public as 
an LGBTQ+ family. Importantly, the various elements and power dynamics 
come to matter differently in the course of the relationship, depending on 
relational processes that shift over time. By approaching gender as assem- 
blages, I have revealed the multiplying effects of different elements in those 
assemblages and highlighted their ongoing processes. 

In order to illuminate the multiplicitous nature of gender, I have ana- 
lysed gender as a productive assemblage (Bennet, 2010). While my analysis 
shows that gender assemblages are complex and multiple, I do not treat 
them as random (see also Lahti and Kolehmainen, 2020). Often the ele- 
ments and dynamic processes are assembled in certain ways, such as in gen- 
dered power dynamics, or gender segregation that can diminish the vitality 
of bodies when being part of an assemblage. Multiplicity means that gender 
is ina constant state of change and becoming. Yet this does not always mean 
becoming in a radical sense (Linstead and Pullen, 2006). When plugged into 
a gender assemblage, unjust gendered ways have a power to diminish affec- 
tive capacities of partners, although they would not attach only to certain 
gendered bodies or be always organised in similar ways during the course of 
a relationship. However, my analysis also highlights the vitalising aspects of 
certain LGBTQ+ women’s assemblages that have the capacity to bring the 
partners closer together and energise their bodies as they are becoming with 
these vibrating and intimate gender assemblages. 


Notes 


1 Please see interviewees’ definitions of their gender on page 181. 

2 The acronym LGBTQ+ women refers to lesbian, gay, bisexual, trans and queer 
women, where + is an acknowledgement of non-cisgender and non-heterosex- 
ual experiences that are not easily captured by the aforementioned identity cat- 
egories in my data. The letters ‘I’ referring to intersex people and ‘A’ referring 
to asexual people are left out, when referring to my data, because none of the 
interviewees identified with these terms. 
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